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THERE are many points at which Science and Revelation come 
in contact with each other, with more or less of apparent an- 
tagonism. That they should have points in common is the 
direct and very obvious consequence of their both having refe- 
rence to the necessities of human nature, both purposing, or at 
least resulting in, the amelioration of its circumstances and 
condition. And it requires but little reflection, to be enabled 
to see that the appearance of discord between the two is equally 
a matter of necessity. If we confine our attention to the fact, 
that the one is in a certain sense stationary, whilst the other is 
progressive, this alone is sufficient to demonstrate that science 
in its advancement must appear to clash with revelation. This 
would be the case, were revelation ever so clear, and definite, 
and free from mystery; supposing, that is, any uncertainty 
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to attach to the methods and conclusions of science for 
the time being. On the supposition that revelation was per- 
fectly understood, science, unless each step were entirely 
secured and free from error, must of course exhibit discre- 
pancies from revealed truth, so long as it refused to be guided 
or influenced by revelation. Every one who knows anything 
of the history of science, is aware of the partial views of truth 
which once prevailed in any given department, as well as of the 
entirely erroneous theories which for long periods of time pre- 
vailed in the world. 

In other words, the fact that science is progressive, and 
capable of improvement, implies that at different periods it will 
exhibit statements and arguments at variance with each other, 
and with the truth. That such has, in point of fact, been the 
case, does not add any evidence to this truth, which is a neces- 
sity involved in the very idea of the imperfection of man’s facul- 
ties; but it is only necessary to refer to any one of the physical 
sciences,—such, for instance, as Astronomy, the most symmetrical 
and complete of them all; or Geology, the one which has 
exhibited the most violently contradictory theories,—to be con- 
vinced that the statement is amply borne out by facts. What 
is here alleged supposes an abstract case, quite impossible of 
being realized, viz. the entire independence of revelation and 
science, and the equally absurd hypothesis, that revelation is 
perfectly clear and comprehensible at all points. The reader 
will easily perceive that these remarks are intended with 
especial reference to physical science. It may serve to clear 
our notions, if, for a moment, we turn to the relation in which 
moral science stands towards revelation. It will not be pre- 
tended by any, however adverse to revealed truth, unless indeed 
by such as adopt exploded theories of morality, that there is 
any established discrepancy between the ethics of the Bible, 
and the ethics of pure science. We do not care here to deter- 
mine how far this happy result is owing to the light which 
moral science has borrowed from revealed truth. At least it 
will be admitted that the Bible nowhere contains any syste- 
matic treatise on morality, and that it does not appear to be 
any part of its design to solve the difficult questions in this 
science which have at different periods perplexed philosophers. 
Some of its books, however, do contain wondrous exhibitions of 
insight into the working of men’s hearts, as well as acquaint- 
ance with the adaptation of man’s nature to the circumstances 
under which he is placed. Now some clashing might have been 
expected between the conclusions which ethical science seemed 
to be establishing, and the enormous amount of direct statement 
and implied truth in the chapters of such books as the Proverbs, 
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and the Wisdom of Solomon, the book of Ecclesiastes, and that 
of the Son of Sirach. Such discrepancies will be found to exist 
between these and the theories which appear in any, the best 
of heathen systems. And if Christian systems of morality have 
been checked and guided in their course by especial reference 
to works which were considered inspired or authoritative, it is 
nevertheless a testimony to the value and the truth of scientific 
results, and what professes to be Divine revelation, that they 
are in harmony with each other. We do not say that every- 
thing is clear and easy, intelligible and unmysterious, On the 
contrary, we doubt not that there will ever remain insolvable 
difficulties, but the amount of agreement is such as to render 
these difficulties quite useless to the disputant who would wish 
to raise an issue between science and revelation. Now 
precisely similar is the result which might beforehand be 
expected to appear from the relations of physical science to 
revelation, supposing that to enlighten mankind as to the laws 
of the universe were in the same degree the purpose and design 
of revelation, as it is to throw light upon the workings of the 
human mind. In this latter case, it is not so much the purpose 
as the indirect and unavoidable result, that information is given 
as to the laws of moral science. However practical be the 
object of revelation, and however little the practical may 
appear prominent in scientific investigations, the subject, man, 
is the same in both, and the moral philosopher might therefore 
have expected to be aided in his investigations by reference 
to the inspired writers in Holy Scripture. But it does not 
seem @ priori probable, if one may so speak, that the investiga- 
tors of the secrets of nature would find much help in a series of 
works, which, however often, and with whatever purpose they 
may refer to natural phenomena, make little or no allusion to 
the laws of nature. On the contrary, it would have been alto- 
gether at variance with the doom of toil and labour to which 
man is condemned, if he could at each instant refer to a guide 
which could neither err itself, nor be mistaken by him who 
consulted it, to guide him in his path. 

It was then to be expected that Scripture, professing to 
contain a revelation from Almighty God, should be so far con- 
sistent with itself as not in the particular instance of physical 
science to reverse the law which itself has laid down in recording 
the sentence passed on the first man: ‘ In the sweat of thy 
* face shalt thou eat bread till thou return unto the ground.’ ' 
And certainly it will not be pretended on any hand that Scrip- 
ture does reveal to us much that is calculated to assist us in 
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the laborious investigations of natural philosophy. That 
intellectual exercise is not distinguished in this respect at least 
from physical toil, is over and over again implied in the volume 
of inspiration. ‘I gave my heart to seek and search out by 
‘ wisdom concerning all things that are done under heaven; 
‘this sore travail hath God given to the sons of man to be 
* exercised therewith.’ We think we may even express the 
same truth more strongly, and say that there appears something 
very like a studious concealment of the laws of nature, in the 
Book of Revelation. It is not, of course, pretended that the 
human writers of these books were acquainted with the laws 
which science has since their time elicited from the phenomena 
of the universe; but, on the hypothesis of inspiration, it might 
perhaps have been thought not unreasonable that some such 
information would appear. If it is not absurd to speak in such 
a case of what is natural, we should not have thought it un- 
natural if the surface and the letter of Scripture had counte- 
nanced true rather than false hypotheses of nature: yet, in 
astronomical science, this is far from being the case. And the 
countenance which is primd facie afforded to phenomenal rather 
than actual facts, has plainly, to say the least, not furthered 
the advancement of science. However, in whichever state- 
ment the reader chooses to acquiesce, whether he will go the 
length of saying that there is a careful abstinence in Holy 
Scripture of any such sayings as shall throw light upon phy- 
sical science, or shall prefer speaking of it as simply indifferent 
on the subject, we think he will agree with us taat those who 
object to the statements which they find on matters of physical 
science, should be called upon to substitute others which will 
better answer the purpose. Granting that man was intended 
by physical experience and hard intellectual processes to dis- 
cover the laws of nature, we say that the onus probandi rests 
with those who object to expressions such as those that seem to 
imply that the sun*moves round the earth, or that the antiquity 
of this globe is not so great as science demonstrates,—to find 
other modes of statement which should be more intelligible 
without anticipating the discoveries of modern science. We are, 
of course, far from denying that inspiration might have adopted 
methods of avoiding both difficulties, and escaping the charge of 
seeming to countenance false theories, without revealing the 
true; but we think it fairly falls upon those who object to the_ 
method which they find has been adopted to point out some 
other which shall be more unexceptionable. We should like 
very much to know how the exact truth of the complicated 
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motion of the earth round its axis, and round the sun, could 

ossibly have been described in language adapted to unscientific 
mk without leaving room for the objections which the 
advance of science would always be furnishing against state- 
ments which from their very brevity can only be approximately 
true. To say that the earth moves round the sun, is far from 
being an exact statement of the truth; and we have in our time 
witnessed an objection raised against the assertion common to 
all astronomical writers, that the moon turns round on her axis, 
an objection which may with equal fairness be used against 
every motion of rotation which is known to exist—and indeed 
against every conceivable rotatory motion in the material world. 
The fact is, that all these comprehensive statements in astrono- 
mical science are only theoretically and abstractedly true. It 
is impossible to make any assertion in the science, without its 
being open to the real objection of being partial, and liable 
therefore to be called erroneous. 

Scripture would certainly have been no better off than it is 
now, so far as the cavils of unbelievers are concerned, if it had 
implied the truths brought to light in the Copernican system, 
viz. the daily rotation of the earth on its axis and the annual 
revolution round the sun. The instance we have taken is perhaps 
the best illustration which could have been selected of the view 
which we are putting out. The facts of the motions of the 
heavenly bodies as established by the modern science of physical 
astronomy, are the most certain and undeniable, and perhaps 
we may add, the most intelligible in the physical world. They 
are also more definitely contradicted by the letter and surface 
of Scripture than anything which can be alleged from the whole 
range of science. And this we are bold to say is the best card 
that could be played by the infidel who wishes to impugn the 
veracity of the oracles of God. That he shrinks from this game 
is simply owing to the fact, that it has been played before, and 
lost. Since the time when the unwise persecutors of Galileo 
deemed that a theory must be false which interfered with their 
preconceived notions of the meaning of Holy Writ, religious 
people of all classes have quietly acquiesced in the discoveries 
of science, and no one now thinks it worth while to attempt to 
account for the Bible’s speaking of the sun as being in motion 
round the earth, or to withhold his assent from the Newtonian 
doctrine of gravitation, because statements of Scripture, taken 
in their bare literal and grammatical sense, cannot be reconciled 
with it. And issue has of late been joined, not upon the astro- 
nomical ground, where more than in any other science there are 
flat and direct contradictions of what antecedently was considered 
to be the sense of Scripture—but upon the hypotheses, which 
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in rapid succession geologists have framed to account for the 
present condition of the earth, and the phenomena presented by 
its different formations. 

Unhappily for their cause, Geology, too, is beginning to turn 
out the handmaid of Revelation, as all science is destined sooner 
or later to prove ; and to avoid the alternative of his inspiration, 
Moses has been spoken of as being possessed of a knowledge of 
the past history of our globe, such as has only been known to 
have been acquired by geologists in the second quarter of the 
present century. The real secret of the sceptical preference of 
the science of Geology over that of Astronomy, we strongly sus- 
pect to be, that the latter science does not encourage dabbling, 
whilst Geology is that particular science which has charms for the 
minds of the indolent and illogical; whilst by the wonderful nature 
of its assertions, it makes its appeal to that principle of human 
nature which is referred to in the well-known words of the 
philosophical historian—‘ Omne ignotum pro magnifico.’ With 
regard to the relation in which the science of Geology stands to 
Revelation, there are upon the whole three attitudes of thought. 
Without subdividing these, it will be sufficient for our present 
purpose to notice the two extreme sections :—1, of those who, 
holding to a traditional though unphilosophical view of the 
meaning of Holy Scripture, are content to ignore or disbelieve 
the conclusions of science, when they are at variance with their 
own preconceived notions ; 2, of those who pursue their inves- 
tigations, or take for granted unexamined all the assertions of 
writers on this subject; being either indifferent or positively 
hostile to the cause of Revelation. Between these two extremes 
of opinion exists perhaps far the largest class of thinkers who 
would be shocked at the notion of having to sacrifice the inspi- 
ration of Scripture, and yet are more or less uneasy at the 
difficulty they experience or anticipate in the truths which 
geological science has developed or seems likely to establish. 
For the benefit of the latter class it seems worth while to 
call attention to the distinction between the fear of science as 
such, and the apprehension of the possible effects of scientific 
investigations on certain classes of minds. We are persuaded 
that this distinction is far from being made prominent enough 
even amongst those who recognise its truth. For ourselves it 
is almost needless to say, that as firm believers in Revelation we 
can have no fears for the ultimate reconciliation of whatever 
discrepancies may appear between God’s written Word, and the 
laws impressed upon his works, and discovered by patient inves- 
tigation; but we confess to entertaining very grave apprehen- 
sions as to the effect of a superficial knowledge of physical science 
upon a mind which has not been well trained and disciplined. 
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Without wishing to deny that the system of education pursued 
at Oxford has assigned too little weight to physical science, we 
feel sure that that system, as it existed till the absurd changes 
of the last six or seven years were introduced, acted most bene- 
ficially in guarding students against hastily adopting partial or 
ill-supported hypotheses; and we cannot but hope that ex- 
perience will soon show the folly of shortening the term of 
general education, with a view to devoting the last year of the 
academical course to special studies. In a science so imper- 
fect as Geology must still be regarded, there is the greater 
danger in proportion to the novelty of the supposed discoveries. 
To view the danger only under one aspect,—it is a great attrac- 
tion to most beginners to put out their knowledge, particularly 
when it can be done in a startling or paradoxical way, and the 
very opposition they will be sure to meet with from those who 
know a little less than themselves, has a great tendency to 
strengthen them in the views they have once propounded, and 
encourage them in dogmatism on subjects with which their 
acquaintance is perhaps merely superficial. 

It may be thought perhaps that the first of the two extreme 
views above alluded to, is too shallow and unphilosophical to 
be worth notice. As a mere matter of intellect it may be so: 
yet amongst the class of those who adopt them are many whose 
difficulties on this head we should be glad to be instrumental 
in removing. It is to this class of persons, we presume, that 
the pamphlet which we have placed at the head of this article 
is addressed by Archdeacon Pratt: we cannot anticipate any 
wider sphere of operation for so very slight and superficial an 
investigation. ‘The Archdeacon of Calcutta has earned for 
himself a well-merited reputation as a mathematician, and is 
well known as the author of the most systematic elementary 
account of the Newtonian theory of gravitation that we possess. 
Perhaps he is entitled to pass even for a philosopher and 
theologian in the school of Bishops Villiers, Baring, and 
Bickersteth ; and the fact that one of this party has placed his 
opinion upon record, that revelation has nothing to fear from 
science, will have the comforting effect upon many weak minds 
that scarcely knew what to think on the subject; perhaps 
some may who go so far as to mark, to some extent, the line of 
argument by which this conclusion is maintained. The book 
has had some readers; for a second edition, with new matter, 
has appeared in little more than a year after the publication of 
the first. In the truth of the main view inculcated in this 
work we quite acquiesce: the author disclaims an intention of 
discussing contending theories of interpretation, being quite 
satisfied if he can convince his readers that it is possible on 
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physical principles to explain the inspired language of Moses. 
He quite fairly claims that it should not be considered deroga- 
tory to such inspiration, supposing we should after all be unable 
to satisfy ourselves what the true physical iuterpretation is. 
But, important as the truth may be, it was scarcely worth ex- 
panding into a treatise of a hundred pages. One naturally 
expects, in an essay with so distinctive a title as ‘ Scripture and 
Science not at Variance,’ to find some views adopted on a subject 
where there are notoriously several current theories. Yet the 
author has evidently a strong dislike to pledge himself to any 
distinct view ; and in a note at p. 37 contents himself with dis- 
senting from the only view which, in the present state of geolo- 
gical science, appears to us at all tenable. ‘£ There is one class 
‘ of interpreters,’ he says, ‘with whom I find it impossible to 
‘agree. I mean those who take the six days to be six periods 
‘of unknown, indefinite length.’ Indeed there is some incon- 
sistency in this author’s text and his note. Whereas in his 
note he seems to condemn attempts at positive interpretation 
of Scripture as unsafe and hazardous, on the ground that Geo- 
logy is still in its infancy, we have a sort of theory put out in 
the text, and an interpretation, which the author expresses his 
readiness to change if scientific study should so require—* The 
‘Word of God itself standing intact, and still speaking with 
* the same solemn authority, beauty, and truth.’ 

Some at least of his readers will not be apt either to suspect the 
Archdeacon of Calcutta of inaccuracy of reasoning or want of 
exactness of statement, or be likely to detect his ignorance of 
theology. Neither would it have been at all worth our while to 
draw the reader’s attention to these points, excepting in the way 
of protest against the high places in the Church being entrusted 
to persons so ignorant of the particular subject which they ought 
toknow. The recent appointments to ecclesiastical dignities can 
only be described as most scandalous and infamous. What would 
be thought of a lawyer who should quote as an authority a name 
that carried no weight with it, or characterise as a writer on 
English law one who wrote commentaries on the laws of 
another country? Surely it is disgraceful to find an Archdeacon 
persisting, in a second edition of his treatise, in calling Lactantius 
a father of the Christian Church. Neither has Archdeacon 
Pratt the excuse that his mistake was passed over in silence. 
A contemporary critic had fixed upon this as one of the blots 
of the book, and quotes Bishop Bull’s remark upon Lactantius ; 
that he never had a place amongst the Fathers of the Church, 
‘ Certe nunquam inter Ecclesie doctores numeratus fuit.’ It was 
reserved for our days to raise Lactantius to this rank. We 
tear the person who could speak of him as such never can have 
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read either the author whom he is quoting, which is, perhaps, 
excusable, nor the celebrated Defensio Fidei Nicene, which we 
do not hesitate to speak of as quite inexcusable in an Arch- 
deacon. Neither is he more fortunate in his quotation from 
S. Augustine, who is alleged in support of the assertion, and 
apparently as an instance of the fact, that ‘the Scriptures have 
been drawn into unworthy collision with the facts of nature.’ 
We really can see nothing unfortunate or derogatory to S. 
Augustine’s acuteness in his refusing assent to that which is not 
asserted in Scripture, nor supported by probable philosophical 
arguments, neither do we see how it bears upon the question at 
issue. What S. Augustine does say is well worth attending to; 
and contains in brief the whole of what is worth reading in this 
tract. ‘Si manifestissime certeque rationi velut Scripturarum 
‘ Sanctarum objicitur autoritas, non intelligit qui hoe facit ; et non 
* Scripturarum illarum sensum (ad quem penetrare non potuit) sed 
* suum potius objicit veritati ; nec id quod in eis sed quod in seipso 
* velut pro eis invenit, opponit.’ 

Our readers may, perhaps, express some surprise that we 
should have said so much on the subject of this essay. Neither 
was there any occasion for us to notice it at length, whilst 
it appeared in the unpretending form of its first edition— 
designed, as its author pretended, to meet the case of persons 
who, receiving the sacred volume in all its parts, as the 
inspired Word of God, yet felt disturbed at the apparent 
contradiction between some of its statements and certain facts 
in nature brought to light by science. Under this unpre- 
tending view, the treatise, as we have already hinted, is not 
without its use; but the Introduction to the second edition 
takes a bolder flight. Weare there told that the author demon- 
strates the historical character, plenary inspiration, and important 
bearing of the earlier chapters of Genesis, and shows ‘ that it is 
impossible’ that Scripture, proceeding as it does from Divine 
inspiration, and manifesting such superhuman wisdom and fore- 
knowledge, can, when rightly interpreted, be at variance with 
the works of the Divine hand; and moreover, that the case of 
the unbeliever, though not in the author’s special contemplation, 
is here to some extent provided for. Certainly, if the author 
has demonstrated what he professes, it is not only provided for, 
but entirely disposed of. How far the author has thrown light 
upon the difficult subject of plenary inspiration, we need not 
discuss, contenting ourselves with the remark, that the amount 
of space devoted to this important and abstruse subject, is just 
thirty pages. One section of this chapter is new, and is devoted 
to the surpassing importance of the first eleven chapters of 
Genesis, and gives, in the course of a few pages, a summary 
elance at ancient systems of faith, a few lines being devoted to 
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each. From it we learn that the Persians believed in two 
independent first causes, the one light, the other darkness, the 
authors respectively of good and evil, from the continual struggle 
of which all things were made. The comment which the author 
passes on this system of philosophy is expressed in the words, 
‘a strange doctrine this! 

Perhaps the most interesting of the numerous works which 
have of late years issued from the press, on the subject of the 
reconciliation of the discoveries of geological science with the 
account of creation given in the commencement of Genesis, is 
the posthumous work of Professor Hugh Miller, entitled ‘The 
Testimony of the Rocks.’ In many parts it does not bear 
directly upon the subject of this paper, neither do we think the 
remarks on the bearings of Geology on natural religion so 
valuable as those which relate to Revelation. In this portion of 
his work it will be seen that we entirely concur in tlie author’s 
mode of interpretation; but before we go on to notice it in 
detail, we must glance at one or two of the theories which 
have, in their day, obtained some celebrity. And first of Dr. 
Chalmers’ views. At the commencement of the present cen- 
tury, Geology was just coming into existence, and the first 
faint murmurs were heard of the clashing of the facts which 
it was supposed to be revealing, with the Mosaic account of 
the creation of the world. Long before this time, it had 
occurred to thoughtful people to hold their minds in suspense 
as to what might be the real meaning of the terms and phrases 
made use of in the history of Creation, if only because the primd 
facie interpretation of them seemed inconsistent with well-known 
facts of Astronomy. No one, for instance, who knew anything 
of natural phenomena, we suppose, believed that the sun and 
moon were actually created out of nothing, on the fourth day, 
or that their sole final cause was to give light to this earth, 
the one by day, the other by night. So again, it must have 
occurred to almost every reader that the periods of light and 
darkness, respectively called day and night, might be periods of 
time altogether distinct from, as (on the supposition of the sun 
and earth not being yet created) they must have been inde- 
pendent on, the revolution of the earth round its axis. No one 
felt much difficulty in recognising the possibility of a day not 
meaning precisely a period of twenty-four hours; and indeed 
attentive readers of the Bible were accustomed to the Old 
Testament use of the word, at least in the prophetic books, in a 
different sense, whilst many would perhaps be inclined to apply 
to the opening chapters of Genesis the text, that ‘a thousand 
years are as one day, and one day as a thousand years,’ as if 
it could supply an adequate solution of the difficulty. 

But the rise and progress of the new science of Geology 
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brought a new series of difficulties and objections into the field; 
and we can ourselves remember the time when there was a 
widely-prevailing tendency to disparage even tolerably well- 
ascertained facts, from their appearing to militate against 
preconceived notions of what ought to be, and must be, the 
meaning of Scripture. It must be admitted, that the rapid 
succession of contradictions which the science, in its infancy, 
exhibited, gave some colour to the coldness with which the 
uninitiated looked upon its conclusions. 

A good illustration of the status of geological science, in the 
estimation of society during the second quarter of the present 
century, may be gathered from the introductory chapter to 
Dr. Buckland’s ‘ Bridgewater Treatise.’ The author, writing 
as late as the year 1836, thought it worth while to put out an 
elaborate defence of the consistency of geological discoveries 
with sacred history, before commencing the main argument 
of his treatise, which was intended to furnish such evidence 
of design or purpose as could be collected from this science, 
of which the writer was, at the time, one of the principal 
representatives in this country. In writing a treatise on Natural 
Theology, the author felt bound to show that the science to 
which his remarks were chiefly to be confined, was not 
antagonistic to the records of the inspired historian. Neither 
was he satisfied with the clear and able exposition which he 
himself put out ; but, as if to anticipate objections, which he knew 
would be made, and to purchase a favourable hearing from those 
who would be most timid of any seeming, departure from the 
meaning of Scripture, he procured a passage from Dr. Pusey, 
which was inserted with the writer’s name in a note to this 
chapter, which endorses the author's view of the separation of 
time between the first two verses and the rest of the chapter, 
and supports it by a criticism of the Hebrew phraseology, as 
well as by reference to the opinions of the Fathers. 

It was in 1804 that Dr. Chalmers, in one of his lectures at 
S. Andrews, attempted to vindicate Geology from misrepre- 
sentation : — 

‘ There is (he says) a prejudice against the speculations of 
‘the geologist which I am anxious to remove. It has been 
‘ said that they nurture infidel propensities. By referring the 
‘ origin of the globe to a higher antiquity than is assigned to it 
‘ by the writings of Moses, it has been said that Geology under- 
‘mines our faith in the inspiration of the Bible, and in all the 
‘ animating prospects of immortality which it unfolds. This is 
‘a false alarm. The writings of Moses do not fix the antiquity 
‘ of the globe: if they fix anything at all, it is only the antiquity 
‘ of the species. It is not the interest of Christianity to repress 
‘ liberty of discussion. It has nothing to fear from the attacks 
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‘ of Infidelity. It should rather defy her approach, and stand 
‘to receive her in the proudest of attitudes; the attitude of 
‘ confidence in its own strength, and animated by the remem- 
* brance of the triumphs it has already gained in the battles of 
‘controversy. God knows we have little to fear on the side of 
‘ infidelity. It is not here that we are to seek for the point of 
‘alarm. What Christianity has most to fear from, is from the 
‘encroachments of an insidious and undermining fanaticism ; 
‘ from its false friends; from those men who disgrace the cause 
‘ by their bigotry or enthusiasm ; from those who have brought 
‘religion into contempt, by throwing over it the deformity of 
‘ an illiberal and contracted superstition.’ 

This passage, which we have extracted from the Life of Chal- 
mers, is strikingly indicative of the straightforwardness and fear- 
lessness of the writer; and it is remarkable as containing the 
earliest account of the absurdity of attempting to refute the 
evidence of Geology, by appeal to the exact letter of the English 
translation of the Bible. He afterwards filled up the theory of 
which he here suggests the outline, in a review of Cuvier’s 
‘Theory of the Earth,’ which in 1814 he contributed to the 
‘Christian Instructor.’ The important part of that article has 
been inserted at the end of the fifth volume of the recent 
edition of his works, which contains the treatise on Natural 
Theology. It is no disparagement to a writer who published 
his view nearly half a century ago, to say that it is not ade- 
quate to account for phenomena which have been brought to 
light since his time; but we may characterise as unphilosophical 
his condemnation of a view which has entirely superseded his 
own, and appears at the present day the only theory that can 
stand. Dr. Chalmers asserts that the consistency of the history 
would be utterly violated by any attempt to allegorize the 
days of creation, by taking them in any other sense than that 
in which they obviously and literally present themselves. 
Neither do we think it a happy device, to account for the great 
antiquity of the globe by inserting any length of time between 
the first and the following verses of the first chapter of Genesis. 
Still, although subsequent discoveries do not confirm the 
theory, it certainly cannot be said to be violently improbable, 
that Moses intends to give a history, not of the first formation 
of things, but of the formation of the present system. Under 
this view, Dr. Chalmers supposes that the first verse of Genesis 
describes the primary act of creation, and leaves us at liberty 
to place it as far back as we may; and thus the first half of the 
second verse describes the state of the earth, which may have 
been for ages subjected to geological revolutions, at the point 





1 Memoirs of Chalmers, vol. i. p. 56. 
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of time just previous to the detailed operations of this chapter, 
the movement of the Spirit of God upon the face of the waters 
being the commencement of these operations. Perhaps the 
best argument that could be adduced in favour of this theory 
was, that it seemed to preserve the unity in the operations of 
each day, assigning the creation of light to the first day. The 
greatest blot in the hypothesis, as stated by himself, appears to 
be in the conception which he has of the creation of light being the 
bringing into existence that which was afterwards on .the fourth 
day congregated into one place, and formed into the sun. It does 
not appear to have struck him that the creation of the element 
of light is, on the very face of things, a different act from the 
creation of the sun, which is clothed with a particular portion, 
or, we may even say, species of light. The eighteenth verse, taken 
most literally, in saying that the sun, and the moon, and the 
stars, as created on the fourth day, were meant to divide the 
light from the darkness, certainly implies that light and dark- 
ness were before this time divided or distinguished differently ; 
neither does there seem any reason for considering the periods 
of time occupied by the alternations of light and darkness 
before the creation of the physical conditions under which they 
now exist, to be the same with those which are caused by the 
revolution of the earth upon its axis. Supposing these periods 
to have been successive, and of whatever duration, what more 
sensible idea could have been presented, than by calling them 
days and nights, which show respective commencements and 
conclusions—morning and evening? Dr. Chalmers’ view seems, 
upon the whole, to be that which the Archdeacon of Calcutta 
would endorse. Of it we shall only remark further, that, 
placing ourselves in the position in which Dr. Chalmers wrote, 
we do not think it other than a clumsy hypothesis; what is 
conclusive against it, is, that it does not meet the requirements 
of modern science. 

The next name that is prominent in theories of reconciliation 
is that of Dr. Pye Smith. This writer adopted Dr. Chalmers’ 
hypothesis, of the days of the Mosaic creation being natural days, 
and that the work of these days refers simply to the last creation, 
of which the human species forms a part. But the discoveries of 
a quarter of a century had necessitated, if not a change in, at least 
an addition to, the hypothesis of Dr. Chalmers. This addition in 
Dr. Pye Smith’s theory consisted in the limitation of the extent 
of area over which darkness prevailed; the author supposing that 
many of our present lands and seas enjoyed the light of the sun, 
and were occupied by plants and animals, the descendants of 
which still continue to exist. Thus the description in the second 
verse of Genesis is supposed not to refer to the whole earth, 
but only to a portion of its surface, brought into a condition of 
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superficial ruin, or some kind of general disorder. As has been 
observed, this theory does not conflict with facts educed by 
geologic discovery, but we suppose few readers will be inclined 
to acquiesce in it, either as an obvious or satisfactory inter- 
pretation of Scripture. ‘The necessity for this additional 
hypothesis shall be given in Professor Hugh Miller’s own 
words. He says:— 


‘It is a great fact now fully established in the course of geological 
discovery, that, between the plants which in the present time cover the 
earth, and the animals which inhabit it, and the animals and plants of the 
later extinct creations, there occurred no break or blank, but that, on the 
contrary, many of the existing organisms were contemporary during the 
morning of their being, with many of the extinct ones during the evening 
of theirs. We know, further, that not a few of the shells which now live 
on our coasts, and several of even the wild animals which continue to 
survive amid our tracts of hill and forest, were in existence many ages 
ere the human age began. Instead of dating their beginning only a single 
natural day, or at most two natural days in advance of man, they must 
have preceded him by many thousands of years, In fine, in consequence 
of that comparatively recent extension of geologic fact, in the direction of 
the later systems and formations, through which we are led to know that 
the present creation was not cut off abruptly from the preceding one, but 
that, on the contrary, it dovetailed into it at a thousand different points, 
we are led also to know, that any scheme of reconciliation which would 
separate between the recent and the extinct existences, by a chaotic gulf 
of death and darkness, is a scheme which no longer meets the necessities 
of the case, Though perfectly adequate forty years ago, it has been 
greatly outgrown by the progress of geological discovery, and is, as I 
have said, adequate no longer; and it becomes a not unimportant matter, 
to determine the special scheme that would bring into completest harmony 
the course of creation, as now ascertained by the geologist, and that brief 
but sublime narrative of its progress, which forms a meet introduction in 
Holy Writ to the history of the human family. The first question to 
which we must address ourselves in any such inquiry, is of course a very 
obvious one,—What are the facts scientifically determined, which now demand a 
new scheme of reconciliation ?'—The Testimony of the Rocks, pp. 121—123. 


The volume from which this extract has been made is perhaps 
the most interesting of all the recent attempts to adjust the 
facts of geological science and the language of the inspired 
record of creation. It consists of twelve lectures, of which 
seven were delivered on different occasions, from the years 1852 
to 1855; and the other five were written, as the author's 
preface informs us, for the purpose of completing and imparting 
a character of unity to the volume. Only one has been printed 
before; and probably many of our readers will recognise its 
title, ‘The Two Records, Mosaic and Geological.’ The third 
and the fourth lectures are by far the most interesting portion 
of the volume. Neither does it render them the less interesting 
to be informed, that the author has been accused of incon- 
sistency, for adopting the view which is here presented, in 
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preference to that which we have already characterised as Dr. 
Chalmers’ theory, and which the author owns that he held in 
common with Chalmers and Buckland. Now inconsistency is 
certainly a charge of a very grave character, quite conclusive 
against any science if it can be substantiated, and very damaging 
to a writer on science if it can be shown that his inconsistency 
is unconscious, or that his inconsistent statements are made at 
the same time. But we really must claim for even scientific 
writers exemption from the charge of inconsistency, unless 
it can be shown that they are obnoxious to the condition which, 
our logical readers will remember, is necessary to establish a con- 
tradiction—we mean the eodem tempore. The charge of incon- 
sistency is frequently a very senseless charge, when preferred 
against political men for changing their opinions under an 
overwhelming weight of new evidence; but it is simply ridicu- 
lous when brought against men of science. Every great dis- 
coverer, and every man who has power of appreciating his 
discovery, must, from the very nature of the case, become thus 
far inconsistent. What is deserving of contempt and refu- 
tation, is the attempt of any who has changed his opinion to 
deny that it is a change, or to assert that he always had held 
the same opinion. ‘The author’s own account of his incon- 
sistency is as follows :— 


‘My labours at the time as a practical geologist had been very much 
restricted to the Paleozoic and Secondary rocks, more especially to the Old 
Red and Carboniferous systems of the one division, and the Oolitic system of 
the other. And the long-extinct organisms which I found in them, certainly 
did not conflict with the view of Chalmers. All I found necessary at the 
time to the work of reconciliation, was some scheme that would permit me 
to assign to the earth a high antiquity, and to regard it as the scene of 
many succeeding creations. During the last nine years, however, I have 
spent a few weeks every autumn in exploring the later formations, and 
acquainting myself with their peculiar organisms. I have traced them 
upwards, from the raised beaches and old coast lines of the human period 
to the brick clays, Clyde beds, and drift and boulder deposits of the 
Pleistocene era; and again, from these, with the help of museums and 
collections, up through the mammaliferous crag of England to its Red and 
its Coral crags. And the conclusion at which | have been compelled to 
arrive is, that for many long ages, ere man was ushered into being, not a 
few of his humbler contemporaries of the fields and woods enjoyed life in 
their present haunts, and that for thousands of years anterior to even ¢heir 
appearance, many of the existing molluscs lived in our seas. That day, 
during which the present creation came into being, and in which God, when 
He had made “the beast of the earth after his kind, and the cattle after 
their kind,” at length terminated the work, by moulding a creature in his 
own image, to whom He gave dominion over them all, was not a brief 
period of a few hours’ duration, but extended over maybap millenniums of 
centuries. No blank chaotic gap of death and darkness separated the 
creation to which man belongs from that of the old extinct elephant, 
hippopotamus, and hyzna; for familiar animals, such as the red deer, the 
roe, the fox, the wild cat, and the badger, lived throughout the period which 
connected their times with our own; and so I have been compelled to hold 
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that the days of creation were not natural, but prophetic days, and stretched 
far back into the bygone eternity. After, in some degree, committing 
myself to the other side, I have yielded to evidence which I found it 
impossible to resist; and such, in this matter, has been my inconsistency — 
an inconsistency of which the world has furnished examples in all the 
sciences, and will, I trust, in its onward progress, continue to furnish 
many more.’ —TZhe Testimony of the Rocks, Preface, pp. x. xi. 


We need not follow the author through his brief statement 
of the reasons against the theory which increased knowledge 
forced him to abandon. The doctrine of specific centres, 
according to which every species, whether of plants or animals, 
is confined to a certain region or habitat beyond the boundaries 
of which its individuals cannot live, is adopted, and seems some- 
what unnecessarily applied here by the Archdeacon of Calcutta, 
who speaks of it as demanded by the discoveries of Botany and 
Zoology in conjunction with those of Geology. We question 
whether so bold a departure from the letter, and we must think 
the plain meaning of the Scripture narrative, will find favour 
with the party whom he addresses. To us, such an interpreta- 
tion seems to destroy the grandeur and majesty of the whole 
narrative, and to be utterly inconsistent both with other 
expressions in the first chapter of Genesis, and especially with 
the blessing pronounced in the twenty-second verse. ‘Be 
‘ fruitful, and multiply, and fill the waters in the seas, and let fowl 
‘ multiply on the earth.’ This seems to us particularly conclusive, 
because the same expression precisely is made use of with regard 
to man in the twenty-eight verse. It would be a very strange 
anomaly, if the expression in one case should mean that the 
species man, the descendants of the first pair, were intended 
eventually to occupy the earth, and have dominion over it ; whilst 
in the other, the offspring of newly-created animals were meant, 
in conjunction with others of the same kind as themselves, to 
spread through the earth and the seas. 

It must be remembered, then, as Professor Miller observes, 
that ‘ between the scheme of lengthened periods and the scheme 
‘of a merely local chaos, which existed no one knows how, and 
‘of a merely local creation, which had its scene no one knows 
‘where, geological science leaves us now no choice whatever.’ 
Let it not be thought, however, that we are driven reluctantly 
to adopt this view, by the mere necessity of the case. It is the 
thecry which to our mind would have appeared most probable 
half a century ago, before anything was known about the 
Cambrian and Silurian systems. We do not adopt it because 
we cannot help ourselves, but because we think it the most 
natural interpretation, and can conceive no reason why the 
‘day’ of the first chapter of Genesis should be restricted to the 
interval of time during which the earth now turns upon its axis. 
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Agreeing, then, with Professor Miller in the main, but 
without pledging ourselves to all the details of this interesting 
lecture on the Two Records, we will attempt to give an outline 
of his views. 

Confining himself strictly to his subject, viz. Geology, he 
declines to enter into any further description of the first three 
days’ creation, viz. the creation of light, the separation of the 
waters from the waters by a firmament, and the creation of the 
greater and lesser lights, the one to rule the day, and the other 
the night; but only observes, that the fact of the moon being 
spoken of as subordinate only to the sun, implies that the 
description in this place is of what seemed to be, and not of what 
was. The three periods, then, to be reconciled by the geologist, 
are the period of plants, the period of great sea-monsters and 
creeping things, and the period of cattle and beasts of the earth. 
Setting aside minor subdivisions, the grand division of periods, 
characterised by a different type of life pervading them, is with 
the Palzozoic, the Secondary and the Tertiary formations. 

The first is peculiarly distinguished from the other two by 
its gorgeous Flora; it was, emphatically, a period of herbs 
and trees, ‘ yielding seed after their kind.’ The distinguish- 


ing mark of the Secondary period is its huge monsters of 
the deep and its gigantic birds. ‘That of the Tertiary is 


its beasts of the field, vastly large, and vastly more numerous 
than those of the present day. The geologist would describe 
the periods by selecting that which is most prominent in each, 
The author thinks the Mosaic narrative does precisely the 
same, seizing upon the salient points as they would have 
appeared to a human eye, supposing any human eye had 
witnessed the successive creations; and the resemblance between 
the geological and the Mosaic account becomes still closer, upon 
observing that in neither is there any definite line drawn 
between the period of the Mammalia and the human period. 
We think it right to add, for the information of such of our 
readers as may be unacquainted with geological science, that in 
the Palzozoic, or oldest fossiliferous division, there are found 
corals, crustaceans, molluscs, and fishes, and even a few reptiles 
in its later formations. Moreover, the Secondary division exhibits 
herbs and plants, though of a much less conspicuous character 
than those of the preceding period. It is necessary that these 
facts should be borne in mind, lest the unlearned reader should 
gain the impression that the coincidence of the results of 
geological science, and the literal description of the successive 
creations in the book of Genesis, is more exact than it really is. 
There is another point, however, of agreement noticed by the 
author, which is of remarkable interést, viz. that in each of the 
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three great periods there are what he calls ‘ certain well-marked 
culminating points,’ and twilight periods of morning dawn and 
evening decline. Thus, whilst in the earlier portion of the 
Palxozoic formation the plants are few and small, they reach 
their maximum, both of numbers and magnitude, during its 
Carboniferous period. Similarly, it is na the Oolitic 
formation of the Secondary division that the remains of reptiles 
are so abundant, whilst they are comparatively insignificant in 
its Triassic or earlier, as well as its Cretaceous or later, 
deposits. The same appearance of increase and subsequent 
diminution in the size of the enormous Mammalia, appears 
in the Tertiary formation. 

The fourth lecture, entitled ‘ The Mosaic Vision of Creation,’ 
harmonizes the facts alluded to in the previous lecture, in a 
most ingenious manner. It is scarcely necessary to remind our 
readers, that the author's theory of Inspiration neither is, nor 
pretends to be, the whole account of the subject. Presuming 
this, we think his view is at least entitled to a hearing. It is 
in one word this, that Moses describes, as an eye-witness, 
scenes which, in succession, were presented to his vision. That 
this was one mode of prophetic inspiration, is clear, from the 
text of the prophetic writers, as well as from the numerous 
particulars of visison enumerated in them. Instances will occur 
at once to every reader of the Old Testament. The 
whole prophecy of Isaiah, as well as that of Obadiah, is termed 
a vision; the prophet Amos speaks of his own prophecy as 
partly conveyed to the eye, partly to the ear. ‘I saw the Lord 
eating upon the altar, and He said,’ &c. (chap. ix. verse 1) 
and again, at the commencement of the seventh and eight 
chapters, ‘Thus hath the Lord God showed unto me,’ partly, 
also, as if what was communicated to one sense was not altogether 
distinguishable from what addressed itself to another. Again, 
the particular visions which characterised the different parts of 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, as well as the books of the minor 
prophets, are quite familiar to us all. We need not waste 
words to prove so well-known a point, as that vision was one of 
the recognised modes of Divine revelation amongst the Jews. 
The author, in writing as he does on the vision of Moses, must 
not therefore be supposed to speak of this as the exclusive mode 
of inspiration. 

We may well suppose that the knowledge of the past would 
be conveyed in much the same way as the prophet was enabled 
to read and divulge the future. And the analogy of the two cases 
suggests the probability, that the revelation of the past, like 
that of the future, would be involved in obscurity. Prophecy of 
what was to happen in future time would, if too plain, have 
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led to abortive attempts on the part of man to fulfil its words; 
and the history of the past, if too minutely disclosed, would, 
as it might have happened, have served to guide too clearly, or 
to puzzle and mislead the scientific investigator. The view, 
then, which the author adopts, is, that the scenes of the chapter 
are prophetic tableaux, each containing a leading phase of the 
drama of creation. The same theory had been broached ten 
years ago by Professor Kurtz, and appears also in a little 
volume published some years since, and entitled ‘ The Mosaic 
Record in harmony with the Geological.’ Professor Miller 
observes, that whether his view of the six days be adopted, or 
the theory of Dr. Chalmers, which makes them natural days, of 
the length of the present day, the drama of creation has been 
optically described. As, for instance, in the case of the sun and 
moon, neither theory can allow of the sun being actually brought 
into existence on the fourth day ; the work of this day must of 
necessity be the bringing them into apparent existence; the 
addition which the author makes, he aptly characterises as the 
reason why it has been optically described, viz. that it was in 
reality visionally revealed. Further, the author thinks he can 
discover a reason why it should be visionally revealed. 

We have, in the earlier part of this paper, glanced at the 
probable effects upon science of any definite revelation, and 
remarked upon the difficulty of accommodating language to 
different periods in the advancement of science. The followin 
extract gives the author’s view of the reflex effect of suc 
supposed definiteness, on the credibility of the revelation itself:— 


* There seems to be a peculiar fitness in a revelation made by vision, for 
conveying an account of creation to various tribes, and peoples of various 
degrees of acquirement, and throughout a long course of ages in which 
the knowledge of the heavenly bodies or of the earth’s history, #.e. the 
sciences of astronomy and geology, did not at first exist, but in which ulti- 
mately they came to be studied and known. We must recognise such a 
mode as equally fitted for the earlier and the more modern times,—for the 
ages anterior to the rise of science, and the ages posterior to its rise. The 
prophet, by describing what he had actually seen in language fitted to the 
ideas of his time, would shock no previously-existing prejudice that had 
been founded on the Yager evidence of the senses; he could as safely 
describe the moon as the second great light of creation, as he could the 
sun as its first great light, and both, too, as equally subordinate to the 
planet which we inhabit. On the other hand, an enlightened age, when 
it had come to discover this key to the description, would find it optically 
true in all its details. But how differently would not a revelation have 
fared, in at least the earlier time, that was strictly scientific in its de- 
tails,—a revelation, for instance, of the great truth demonstrated by 
Galileo, that the sun rests in the centre of the heavens, while the appa- 
rently immovable earth sweeps with giddy velocity around it; or of the 
great truth demonstrated by Newton that our ponderous planet is kept 
from falling off into empty space by the operation of the same law that 
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impels a descending pebble towards the ground! A great miracle wrought 
in proof of the truth of the revelation might serve to enforce the belief of 
it on the generation to whom it had been given; but the generations that 
followed, to whom the miracle would exist as a piece of mere testimony, 
would credit, in preference, the apparently surer evidence of their senses, 
and become unbelievers. They would act, all unwittingly, on the principle 
of Hume’s famous argument, and prefer to rest rather on their own expe- 
rience of the great phenomena of nature, than on the doubtful testimony of 
their ancestors, reduced, in the lapse of ages, to a dim, attenuated tradition. 
Nor woulda geological revelation have fared better, in at least those periods 
intermediate between the darker and more scientific ages, in which inge- 
nious men, somewhat sceptical in their leanings, cultivate literature, and 
look down rather superciliously on the ignorance and barbarism of the 
past. What would sceptics, such as Hobbes and Hume, have said of an 
opening chapter of Genesis that would describe successive periods,—first of 
molluscs, star-lilies, and crustaceans, next of fishes, next of reptiles and 
birds, then of mammals, and finally of man; and that would minutely 
portray a period in which there were lizards bulkier than elephants, 
reptilian whales furnished with necks slim and long as the bodies of great 
snakes, and flying dragons, whose spread of wing greatly more than 
doubled that of the largest bird? ‘The world would assuredly not receive 
such a revelation. Nor, further, have scientific facts or principles been 
revealed to man which he has been furnished with the ability of observing 
or discovering for himself. It is according to the economy of revelation, 
that the truths which it exhibits should be of a kind which, lying beyond 
the reach of his ken, he himself could never have elicited. From every 
view of the case, then, a prophetic exhibition of the pre-Adamic scenes an d 
events by vision seems to be the one best suited for the opening chapters 
of a revelation vouchsafed for the accomplishment of moral, not scientific 
purposes; and at once destined to be contemporary with every stage of 
civilization, and to address itself to minds of every various calibre, and every 
different degree of enlightenment.’—TZhe Testimony of the Rocks, pp. 169—172. 


The whole of this lecture is so interesting, and its tone 
throughout so good, that we venture to make another long 
extract from its conclusion : 


‘ Let us suppose that it took place far from man, in an untrodden 
recess of the Midian desert, ere yet the vision of the burning bush had 
been vouchsafed; and that, as in the vision of St. John in Patmos, voices 
were mingled with scenes, and the ear as certainly addressed as the eye. 
A “great darkness” first falls upon the prophet, like that which, in an 
earlier age, fell upon Abraham, but without the “ horror.’ And, as the 
Divine Spirit moves on the face of the wildly troubled waters, as a visible 
aurora enveloped by the pitchy cloud, the great doctrine is orally enun- 
ciated, that “in the beginning God created the heavens and the earth.” 
Unreckoned ages, condensed in the vision into a few brief moments, pass 
away; the creative voice is again heard, “ Let there be light,” and straight- 
way a grey diffused light springs up in the east, and, casting its sickly gleam 
over a cloud-limited expanse of steaming vaporous sea, journeys through 
the heavens towards the west. One heavy, sunless day is made the repre- 
sentative of myriads; the faint light waxes fainter,—it sinks beneath the 
dim undefined horizon; the first scene of the drama closes upon the seer; 
and he sits awhile on his hill-top in darkness, solitary but not sad, in 
what seems to be a calm and starless night. 

‘The light again brightens,—it is day; and over an expanse of ocean, 
without visible bound, the horizon has {Besa wider and sharper of out- 
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line than before. There is life in that great sea,—invertebrate, mayhap 
also ichthyic life; but, from the comparative distance of the point of view 
occupied by the prophet, only the slow roll of its waves can be discerned, 
as they rise and fall in long undulations before a gentle gale; and what 
most strongly impresses the eye is the change which has taken place in 
the atmospheric scenery. That lower stratum of the heavens occupied in 
the previous vision by seething steam, or grey, smoke-like fog, is clear and 
transparent; and only in an upper region, where the previously invisible 
vapour of the tepid sea has thickened in the cold, do the clouds appear, 
But there, in the higher strata of the atmosphere, they lie, thick and mani- 
fold,—an upper sea of great waves, separated from those beneath by the 
transparent firmament, and, like them too, impelled in rolling masses by 
the wind. A mighty advance has taken place in creation; but its most 
conspicuous optical sign is the existence of a transparent atmosphere—of 
a firmament stretched out over the earth, that separates the waters above 
from the waters below, But darkness descends for the third time upon 
the seer, for the evening and the morning have completéd the second day. 

* Yet again the light rises under a canopy of cloud; but the scene has 
changed, and there is no longer an unbroken expanse of sea. The white 
surf breaks, at the distant horizon, on an insulated reef, formed, mayhap, 
by the Silurian or Old Red coral zoophytes ages before, during the bygone 
yesterday ; and beats in long lines of foam, nearer at hand, against a low, 
winding shore, the seaward barrier of a widely spread country. For at 
the Divine command the land has arisen from the deep—not inconspicu- 
ously and in scattered islets, as at an earlier time, but in extensive though 
flat and marshy continents, little raised over the sea-level ; and a yet further 
fiat has covered them with the great carboniferous flora. ‘The scene is one 
of mighty forests of cone-bearing trees—of palms, and tree-ferns, and 
gigantic club-mosses, on the opener slopes, and of great reeds cluster- 
ing by the sides of quiet lakes and dark rolling rivers. There is deep 
gloom in the recesses of the thicker woods, and low thick mists creep 
along the dank marsh or sluggish stream. But there is a general light- 
ening of the sky overhead: as the day declines, a redder flush than had 
hitherto lighted up the prospect, falls athwart fern-covered bank and long 
withdrawing glade, And while the fourth evening has fallen on the pro- 
phet, he becomes sensible, as it wears on and the fourth dawn approaches, 
that yet another change has taken place. ‘The Creator has spoken, and 
the stars look out from openings of deep unclouded blue; and as day rises, 
and the planet of morning pales in the east, the broken cloudlets are 
transmuted from bronze into gold, and anon the gold becomes fire, and at 
length the glorious sun arises out of the sea, and enters on his course 
rejoicing. 

‘It is a brilliant day; the waves, of a deeper and softer blue than before, 
dance and sparkle in the light; the earth, with little else to attract the 
gaze, has assumed a garb of brighter green; and as the sun declines amid 
even richer glories than those which had encircled his rising, the moon 
appears full orbed in the east—to the human eye the second great lumi- 
nary of the heavens—and climbs slowly to the zenith as night advances, 
shedding its mild radiance on land and sea. Again the day breaks; the 
prospect consists, as before, of land and ocean. ‘There are great pine 
woods, reed-covered swamps, wide plains, winding rivers, and broad lakes ; 
and a bright sun shines over all. But the landscape derives its interest 
and novelty from a feature unmarked before. Gigantic birds stalk along 
the sands, or wade far into the water in quest of their ihthyic food ; while 
birds of lesser size float upon the lakes, or scream discordant in hovering 
flocks, thick as insects in the calm of a summer evening, over the narrower 
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seas, or brighten with the sunlit gleam of their wings the thick woods. 
And ocean has its monsters: great “ ¢anninim” tempest the deep, as they 
heave their huge bulk over the surface, to inhale the life-sustaining air ; 
and out of their nostrils goeth smoke, as out of a “seething pot or caul- 
dron.” Monstrous creatures, armed in massive scales, haunt the rivers, 
or scour the flat rank meadows; earth, air, and water are charged with 
animal life; and the sun sets on a busy scene, in which unerring instinct 
pursues unremittingly its few simple ends—the support and preservation of 
the individual, the propagation of the species, and the protection and main- 
tenance of the young. 

‘Again the night descends, for the fifth day has closed, and morning 
breaks on the sixth and last day of creation. Cattle and beasts of the 
field graze on the plains; the thick-skinned rhinoceros wallows in the 
marshes; the squat hippopotamus rustles among the reeds, or plunges 
sullenly into the river; great herds of elephants seek their food amid the 
mame. herbage of the woods; while animais of fiercer nature—the lion, the 
eopard, and the bear—harbour in deep caves till the evening, or lie in wait 
for their prey amid tangled thickets, or beneath some broken bank. At 
length, as the day wanes and the shadows lengthen, man, the responsible 
lord of creation, formed in God’s own image, is introduced upon the scene, 
and the work of creation ceases for ever upon the earth. The night falls 
once more upon the prospect, and there dawns yet another morrow—the 
morrow of God’s rest—that Divine Sabbath in which there is no more 
ereative labour, and which, “blessed and sanctified” beyond all the days 
that had gone before, has as its special object the moral elevation and 
final redemption of man. And over i¢ no evening is represented in the 
record as falling, for its special work is not yet complete, Such seems to 
have been the sublime panorama of creation exhibited in vision of old to 


“The shepherd who first taught the chosen seed, 
In the beginning how the heavens and earth 
Rose out of chaos ;”’ 


and, rightly understood, I know not a single scientific truth that militates 
against even the minutest or least prominent of its details,’—TZhe Testimony 
of the Rocks, pp. 187—191. 

We have no intention of following our author through the 
rest of his volume. We may be permitted, however, to observe, 
that the Lecture on Geology, in its bearings on the two 
theologies, is less satisfactory than those which we have been 
reviewing. Having so recently touched upon the subject of 
Natural Theology, it would be out of place here to recur to the 
subject; neither shall we say more than that his remarks upon 
Hume’s ‘singular effect’ do not strike us as being much to 
the point. 

There is another point of contact between Scripture and 
Science, treated of in this volume. Two of the lectures are 
devoted to the Noachian deluge; and readers who have not given 
much attention to the subject, and who are not conversant with 
the established conclusions of Natural History, will perhaps be 
somewhat astonished at the result, which seems irresistible, that 
the Deluge was partial, extending over the countries inhabited 
by man, and leaving untouched the greater part of the globe 
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and its tenants, both vegetable and animal. The author has, 
perhaps, dwelt with unnecessary tediousness upon the arguments 
by which he establishes this conclusion. One of them is as easy 
to understand as it is irrefragable, if the facts upon which it is 
built do not admit of being gainsaid. It consists in the impos- 
sibility of reconciling the dimensions of the ark with the amount 
of space necessary to hold the pairs of at least sixteen hundred 
and fifty-eight species of mammalia, more than six thousand 
kinds of birds, and between six and seven hundred classes of 
reptiles. It is unnecessary to weary the reader with other 
objections, which come in as supplementary to the main 
argument. They add but little to its force; and in fact it 
wants no addition, except to him who questions the figures of 
the dimensions of the ark, or the certainty of the greatness of 
the numbers of distinct animals. To such, the amount of 
miracle necessary to be supposed in getting together the 
animals, and providing for them support during the hundred 
and fifty days in which the waters prevailed over the earth, 
may perhaps serve the purpose of inducing them to suspend 
their judgment, and reconsider the case. It is, of course, 
startling to have to give up an interpretation of Scripture to 
which one has been accustomed; and few persons, perhaps, are 
sufficiently strong-minded to distinguish at first between what 
Scripture really means, and what they have supposed it to 
mean. In the present instance, it will be a help to consider 
what we are told of the cause and design of the Deluge. No 
reader will be disposed to attribute much responsibility to any 
other animals that inhabited the earth. hen God looked 
upon the earth and beheld it was corrupt—for all flesh had 
corrupted his way upon the earth—it is impossible to conceive 
that the expression applies to creatures who are not in some 
sense moral agents. Other creatures were fulfilling their 
destiny; it was man only that ‘ marred the sweet accord.’ Man’s 
sin is the only immediate provocation of God's wrath that is 
spoken of, and the purpose of the flood, if we may say it 
reverently, would seem to be as much accomplished by a partial 
inundation which should destroy all, save the eight persons, 
as if it had extended over the whole surface of the globe. 

There is one otber portion of this lecture in which we shall 
leave the writer to speak for himself, and the reader to exercise 
his own judgment; premising only that the author does not 
dogmatize upon the subject, but offers his view of the possible 
mode in which a merely partial flood might have taken place, as 
@ conjecture. 


‘There is a remarkable portion of the globe, chiefly in the Asiatic con- 
tinent, though it extends into Europe, and which is nearly equal to all 
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Europe in area, whose rivers (some of them, such as the Volga, the Oural, 
Sihon, the Kour, and the Amoo, of great size) do not fall into the ocean, or 
into any of the many seas which communicate with it. They are, on the 
contrary, all /urned inwards, if I may so express myself; losing themselves, 
in the eastern parts of the tract, in the lakes of a rainless district, in which 
they supply but the waste of evaporation, and falling, in the western parts, 
into seas such as the Caspian and the Aral. In this region there are exten- 
sive districts still under the level of the ocean. The shore-line of the 
Caspian, for instance, is rather more than eighty-three feet beneath that of 
the Black Sea; and some of the great flat steppes which spread out around 
it, such as what is known as the Steppe of Astracan, have a mean level 
of about thirty feet beneath that of the Baltic. Were there a trench-like 
strip of country that communicated between the Caspian and the Gulf of 
Finland to be depressed beneath the level of the latter sea, it would so opex 
up the fountains of the great deep as to lay under water an extensive and 
populous region, containing the cities of Astracan and Astrabad, and many 
other towns and villages. Nor is it unworthy of remark, surely, that one 
of the depressed steppes of this peculiar region is known as the “ Low 
Steppe of the Caucasus,” and forms no inconsiderable portion of the great 
recognised centre of the human family. The Mount Ararat on which, 
according to many of our commentators, the ark rested, rises immediately 
on the western edge of this great hollow; the Mount Ararat selected as the 
scene of that event by Sir Walter Raleigh, certainly not without some show 
of reason, lies far within it. Vast plains, white with salt, and charged with 
sea-shells, show that the Caspian Sea was at no distant period greatly more 
extensive thanitis now. In an outer region, which includes the vast desert 
of Khiva, shells also abound; but they seem to belong, as a group, rather 
to some of the later Tertiary eras than to the recent period. It is quite 
possible, however, that,—as on parts of the western shores of our own 
country, where recent marine deposits lie over marine deposits of the 
Pleistocene age, while a terrestrial deposit, representative of an intervening 
paroxysm of upheaval, lies between,—it is possible, I say, that in this great 
depressed area, the region covered of old by a Tertiary sea, which we know 
united the Sea of Aral with the Caspian, and rolled over many a wide steppe 
and vast plain, may have been again covered for a brief period (after ages 
of upheaval) by the breaking in of the great deep during that season of 
judgment when, with the exception of one family, the whole human race 
was destroyed. It seems confirmatory of this view, that during even the 
historic period, at least one of the neighbouring inland seas, though it 
belongs to a different system from that of the Caspian and the Aral, covered 
a vastly greater area than it does now,—a consequence, apparently, of a 
more considerable depression in the Caucasian region than at present 
exists. Herodotus, as quoted by Cuvier in his “Theory of the Earth,” 
represents the Sea of Azoff as equal in extent to the Euxine. 

‘With the known facts, then, regarding this depressed Asiatic region 
before us, let us see whether we cannot originate a theory of the Deluge 
free from at least the palpable monstrosities of the older ones. Let us 
suppose that the human family, still amounting to several millions, though 
greatly reduced by exterminating wars and exhausting vices, were congre- 
gated in that tract of country which, extending eastwards from the modern 
Ararat to far beyond the Sea of Aral, includes the original Caucasian centre 
of the race: let us suppose that, the hour of judgment having at length 
arrived, the land began gradually to sink, as the tract in the run of Cutch 
sank in the year 1819, or as the tract in the southern part of North America, 
known as the “sunk country,” sank in the year 1821: farther, let us 
suppose that the depression took place slowly and equably for forty days 
together, at the rate of about four hundred feet per day,—a rate not twice 
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greater than that at which the tide rises in the Straits of Magellan, and 
which would have rendered itself apparent as but a persistent inward 
flowing of the sea: let us yet farther suppose, that from mayhap some 
volcanic outburst coincident with the depression, and an effect of the same 
deep-seated cause, the atmosphere was so affected, that heavy drenching 
rains continued to descend during the whole time, and that, though they 
could contribute but little to the actual volume of the flood,—at most only 
some five or six inches per day,—they at least seemed to constitute one of 
its main causes, and added greatly to its terrors, by swelling the rivers, and 
rushing downwards in torrents from the hills, The depression, which, by 
extending to the Euxine Sea and the Persian Gulf on the one hand, and to the 
Gulf of Finland on the other, would open up by three separate channels the 
fountains of the great deep, and which included, let us suppose, an area of 
about two thousand miles each way, would, at the end of the fortieth day, 
be sunk in its centre to the depth of sixteen thousand feet,—a depth 
sufficiently profound to bury the loftiest mountains of the district ; and yet, 
having a gradient of declination of but sixteen feet per mile, the contour of 
its hills and plains would remain apparently what they had been before,— 
the doomed inhabitants would see but the water rising along the mountain 
sides, and one refuge after another swept away, till the last witness of the 
scene would have perished, and the last hill-top would have disappeared. 
And when, after a hundred and fifty days had come and gone, the depressed 
hollow would have begun slowly to rise,—and when, after the fifth month 
had passed, the ark would have grounded on the summit of Mount Ararat, 
—all that could have been seen from the upper window of the vessel would 
be simply a boundless sea, roughened by tides, now flowing outwards, with 
a reversed course, towards the distant ocean, by the three great outlets 
which, during the period of depression, had given access to the waters.’— 
The Testimony of the Rocks, pp. 344—348. 


The last work which we have placed at the head of this 
article, is the most complete exposition of the first three chapters 
of Genesis which we possess. Much theological knowledge, in 
the sense which we attach to Theology, was not to be expected 
from a Scottish minister, even of the ‘ Free Church;’ but the 
volume before us is extremely creditable, both to the diligence 
in investigation, and to the fair and candid tone of its author. 
The author seems to have read all that has been written upon 
the subject, except the productions of professed theologians. 
He quotes from modern authorities of all schools, and has 
evidently spared no pains in mastering his subject. 

Regarded as a controversial work, it has one fault, which may 
be thought to detract somewhat from the praise which we have 
awarded to it, of candour and fairness. The author underrates 
the difficulties of the subject, and seems content to rest on 
evidence which is inconclusive when it favours his own view. 
A remarkable instance of this occurs in his enumeration of the 
points of concord between science and revelation. He takes for 
granted the existence of a rare resisting medium, which, if it 
exists, must eventually bring the planetary motions to an end. 
Now this most readers know to be mere hypothesis, invented to 
account for the observed fact of the periodical returns of Encké’s 
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comet being accelerated, and is not, as far as we know, confirmed 
by any other astronomical phenomena ; and from this is gathered, 
not what, if the fact is admitted, appears to be the obvious 
conclusion, that the solar system is destined to come to an end, 
but that ‘the universe is not eternal,’ but had a beginning, and 
will have a conclusion. Again, the difficulty with regard to 
the priority of vegetable life is very much slurred over; and the 
author, not content with quoting a French author’s testimony 
as to the advanced knowledge of geology which Moses must 
have possessed, to describe the process of development in 
creation, as he has done, goes on to make the bold assertions for 
which we confess we can see no evidence whatever, ‘ that not 
‘only geology, but all the kindred sciences, must come into 
‘ requisition, and that, too, in almost their present perfection, if 
‘ inspiration is to be dispensed with in the case.” 

It was his misfortune that he was not acquainted with the works 
of the Fathers of the Christian church, and that no one was at 
hand to direct his attention to what they had said. It seems as 
if the author’s prejudices had led him to consult Protestant 
authorities exclusively, or almost exclusively. Now, if he had 
referred to Cardinal Wiseman’s Lectures, a work which even a 
Scotch Presbyterian might have heard of, he would have learned 
something of the opinions of the Fathers, and might perhaps 
have been induced to inquire further into the matter. We can 
imagine the question asked, ‘Of what possible use can the 
‘ opinions of the Fathers be on a subject of which they are 
‘ confessedly profoundly ignorant?’ And the answer to the 
question is, that it is their very ignorance that is of such great 
value in the present controversy. After all that is said on the 
subject, there will always remain a lurking suspicion amongst 
those who are friendly to the cause, and an open avowal of belief 
on the part of the enemy, that the reconciliation of Science and 
Scripture is reluctantly allowed by believers in revelation, when 
the discoveries of science are forced upon them, and they are 
in a difficulty which they have no other means of escaping from. 
And then is there much of truth in the allegation, viz. that 
unscientific persons, who are firm believers in revelation, are 
naturally, and very properly, unwilling to give up an interpre- 
tation of Scripture to which they have been accustomed, though 
it really be erroneous, at the first note of alarm that is sounded. 
Neither has the geologist any right to expect that they should. 
It is even notorious, that amongst themselves, eminent men of 
science have been slow to resign theories which, after all, have 
been forced to submit, when the advancing tide of science has 
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overwhelmed them, and that they have tenaciously clung to 
them, when all but the inventors of the theory have been 
convinced of its inadequacy. No one, perhaps, ever investigated 
a subject of any difficulty, and which required hypotheses to be 
made, without feeling how very unwillingly he gave up what 
appeared to be a promising guess; and that the more so, the 
longer it had stood the test of answering the purpose for which 
it was invented. And it, no doubt, is with some reluctance that 
we surrender preconceived notions of interpretation at the 
bidding of this, or ~~ other science. But we think the 
accusation we are speaking of loses much of its force in the 
present instance, if it can be shown that the views which are 
forced upon us by Geology, are exactly those, or in any way 
resemble those which were held by the great writers of the first 
centuries of the Christian church, long before any such 
interpretation of the book of Genesis was necessitated by 
geological science. Mr. Macdonald himself quotes S. Augustine, 
apparently at second-hand, as saying, ‘It is difficult, if not 
impossible, for us to conceive what sort of days these were.’ 
But though he alludes to ‘the same peculiarity of expression’ 
having also arrested the attention of several of the Christian 
fathers, he does not seem to be at all aware of the importance 
of this fact. We are not aware that the Fathers can be quoted 
in favour of the interpretation which makes the Deluge partial ; 
but as regards the earlier chapters of Genesis, we find 
S. Gregory Nazianzen’s authority quoted for the supposition 
of an indefinite period intervening between the creation and the 
first ordering of all things. For the Mosaic description being 
that of appearance, and not of absolute formation out of nothing, 
—S. Basil, S. Casarius, and Origen are advocates of the opinion, 
that the sun existed before the fourth day, but that its rays were 
ape by the dense atmosphere from penetrating to the earth. 
Ve give these references on the authority of Dr. Wiseman, 
quoting them from the fifth of his lectures on the connexion 
between science and revealed religion. We are rather surprised 
that this accomplished divine has neglected to quote the notices 
of S. Gregory Nyssen, which are still more to the point; for 
whereas these authors appear to think the sun the original, 
and, perhaps, sole source of light, S. Gregory Nyssen very 
plainly implies a creation of light, anterior to, and independent 
of, the sun’s light: and certainly the discoveries of modern 
astronomy have quite familiarised us with the idea of other 
independent sources of light, and that perhaps of a different 
kind from sunlight. 
In concluding the subject of the bearings of scientific discovery 
upon theological truth, we must not omit to notice the contrast 
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exhibited between heathen systems of philosophy and religion, 
with the absurd speculations to which they stand committed,— 
and the truth, as it has been revealed in Holy Scripture, with 
its careful avoidance of statement on subjects with which it was 
not concerned. In the January number of this Review, we had 
occasion to notice the extravagant theories and ridiculous state- 
ments which are sanctioned by the system of Buddhism, and 
ventured to suggest, that this will, at some future day, cause its 
overthrow. We shall not be accused of falsely over-estimating the 
value either of treatises on Natural Theology, or on the evidence 
of the Christian religion; but whatever tends to upset systems 
opposed to the truth—whether such opposition be levelled 
against its mere elements, as in the case of the opponents of the 
individuality of the Supreme Being, or against the complete 
structure of revelation, as was the line of argument adopted in 
the last century—of course, indirectly at least, tends to increase 
the evidence for the Christian religion: and this is a point which 
we think may advantageously be made more prominent in future 
treatises on the Evidences. 
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Art. I1.—Lectures on the Right Use of the Early Fathers. By 
the Rev. J. J. Bunt, B.D., late Margaret Professor of Divi- 
nity. London: John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


DAILLE, in his elaborate but unfair and sophistical work on what 
he pleases to term ‘the right use’ of the Fathers, holds, that 
whether as witnesses to fact, or interpreters of Scripture, they are 
worth nothing. Sanders, in his ‘ De Schismate Anglicano,’ says, 
that ‘the question is not whether we are to follow God or man; 
‘the Holy Scriptures or uninspired teachers ; but whether on the 
‘ whole it be not safer to trust to the guidance of the most ancient, 
‘holy, and learned Fathers of the Church, whether taken singly 
‘or altogether, than to follow in the steps of a few unlearned 
‘moderns.’ Between the Puritan and the Romanist who is to 
decide ? 

Our own Anglican Professor, whose learned and very valuable 
work heads our article, may, we think, be well admitted to dis- 
charge this responsible office ; as far, that is, as any individual 
teacher can be received as the final authority in a question so 
vast and momentous. We are at least sure that he has many of 
the gifts and attainments requisite for the due performance of 
such a duty, rarely to be found united in one man; a long and 
intimate acquaintance with his subject, unwearied industry, great 
powers of argument, much constructive skill, and a simple desire 
of eliciting truth; and from the vast repertory of learning which 
the lamented author has bequeathed to us in this valuable work, 
we now — to select for discussion a few subjects which may 
appear to admit of further examination or to require additional 
support. 

Saiiee Blunt does not take in the whole list of Fathers, but, 
following the plan of Daillé, confines himself exclusively to the 
Ante-Nicenes. His work is divided into two parts. The first 
part is chiefly, but not exclusively, employed in answering the 
objections raised by Daillé to the use of the Fathers, and the 
sophisms of his countryman Barbeyrac on the same subject. 
OF the second part, the first five lectures are occupied with the 
refutation of certain assertions of Gibbon. From the sixth 
to the ninth, is discussed the authority of the Fathers as wit- 
nesses to the power and constitution of the early Church and as 
assistants in ascertaining the canon and text of the Scriptures of 
the New Testament. In the tenth and four following is con- 
tained a careful and elaborate examination of their opinions on 
the doctrines of the Holy 'l'rinity ; the Atonement; the Sacraments; 
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Predestination, and other subjects which were afterwards called 
into discussion by Calvin and the Socinians; and in proving 
that they were wholly different to those which are laid down in 
the Anti-Christian systems, as we believe them to be, of those 
moderns. The fifteenth, and last, shows that much light has 
been thrown by them on passages of the New Testament, from 
the information they give us of the early heresies, which are not 
only alluded to by the Apostles, but which, if we may so say, 
almost at times mould their expressions. 

Daillé compares the early Church to some ancient city, now 
so thoroughly ruined that it is impossible to distinguish with 
accuracy any one building in it. 


‘Do but fancy’ (he says) ‘to yourselves a city that hath lain ruinated a 
thousand years, no part whereof remains, save only the ruins of houses, 
lying all along here and there confusedly, all the rest being covered all 
over with thorns and bushes. Imagine then that you have met with one 
that will undertake to show precisely where the public buildings of the 
city stood, and where the private ; which were the stones which belonged to 
one, and which belonged to the other; and, in a word, who in these con- 
fused heaps, where the whole lies all together, will notwithstanding sepa- 
rate ye the one from the other. The very same task in a manner doth 
he undertake, whoever shall go about, truly, and precisely to distinguish 
the opinions of the ancient Church. This antiquity is now of eleven or 
twelve hundred years’ standing, and the ruins of it are now only left us, 
in the books of the writers of that time, which also have met with none of 
the best entertainment, in their passage through the several ages down to 
our time, as we have showed before. How then can we entertain the least 
hope, that amidst thisso great confusion, we should be able yet to distinguish 
the pieces, and to tell which of them honoured the public temple, and 
which went to the furnishing of private chapels only? especially con- 
sidering that the private ones have each of them ambitiously endeavoured 
to:make their own pass for public,’—Znglish Version, 1651, Part I, p. 149. 


If this be a true statement, of course there is an end at once 
of all hope of good from any attempt to make way through ruins 
so confused, and paths so impenetrable; and we can only 
wonder that any man has ever thought of undertaking a labour 
so hopeless and so profitless. But the truth is far otherwise. We 
accept indeed Daillé’s comparison, but we say, that so far from 
being the devastated wilderness he describes, the Church, of 
whatever age it matters not (for it is one and the same), is that 
‘city which hath foundations, whose builder and maker is God ;’ 
it is the ‘city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem ;’ and 
He, its founder and chief corner-stone, will never suffer it to be 
so given over to the enemy as to become ‘of a city a heap, of a 
defenced city a ruin, a palace of strangers to be no city.’ 

If Daillé, however, had intended to abide by his own words, 
he would have spared himself the trouble of composing, and his: 
readers the pain of perusing, his work. As it is, he knows that 
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if the earlier links in the chain can be proved untrustworthy, 
the later ones will be rendered worthless ; and accordingly he 
bends all his strength to the accomplishment of this object. 

He divides his work into two parts. The object of the whole 
is to prove that the Fathers are no real, trustworthy authorities, 
either in the controversies with Romanists, or on any other 
subjects. His reasons are as follows. First, it is very difficult, 
if not impossible, to discover their opinions on the questions at 
issue; and, secondly, as they are not infallible, their opinions 
are not of sufficient weight to command acquiescence on subjects 
in which we neither can nor ought to believe anything but that 
of the verity of which we are certain. And he proceeds to prove 
these assertions by a series of reasons, in the force and applica- 
bility, and even occasionally in the essential truth of which it 
is difficult to think he himself could have had any confidence. 
Nor does it seem to have occurred to him that these two assump- 
tions on which his work rests are inconsistent with each other. 
If we have a number of authorities, real or pretended, to a fact 
or opinion, and their testimony is, from whatever cause, so 
obscure that we can by no care or pains decide what they 
really would say—and this, if anything, is what Daillé means 
to assert—it remains for him to inform us what is the value of 
any after question of their fallibility or infallibility ; and this he 
has not done. To enter upon the latter, you must tacitly, at 
least, abandon the former question. The former thesis is not 
true in fact ; and the latter we wholly deny. It proves too much, 
and therefore results in proving callie at all. Neither Daillé 
himself, nor any other man, say what they may, ever confined 
their religious belief to those guides alone whom they believe to 
be inspired. The argument of probability has ever practically 
weighed with mankind, as it ought todo. Nay, as Daillé puts 
it, it is impossible that we ee have any religious guides or 
religious faith at all; for we do not absolutely know, as he 
requires us to do, that our Lord Himself was God the Son, or 
that His apostles themselves were inspired ; we only believe it ; 
but on that belief we are willing and thankful to act, and to 
risk the greatest stake we can risk, even our eternal salvation. 
Such knowledge as Daillé demands is not for this life, which is 
one of probation, not merely in fleshly ills and trials, but also in 
religious faith. According to him, 8. Thomas was right; and 
faithful Christians coming after him are less and not more 
blessed than he, because having not seen, and therefore not 
knowing, they still believe. With such a fatal flaw in the very 
outset of his argument, the reader might well be justified in 
closing his work at once; and we are convinced that nothin 
but a foregone conclusion, and an utter hostility to the on 
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substance of Church teaching, could ever have given this work 
even the place it does hold in theological literature. 

Professor Blunt has given as complete an exposure of its 
many fallacies, and morally, if not Literally, untrue statements, as 
it ~ rial perhaps a more complete one than such a book is 
worth. 

Daillé, in fact, requires, as he avows, infallibility in his reli- 
gious guides (and so far, at least, he is honest, if not reason- 
able) ; nothing short of this will suit him. For the infirmities 
of human nature, the lapse of memory, an error of reasoning, a 
mistake of fact; in a word, for— 


‘ Maculas quas aut incuria fudit, 
Aut humana parum cavit natura,’ 


he can make no allowance. We do not see how, if his theory 
could be carried out (a thing that is simply impossible), there 
can be any history of the Church, or any trustworthy commen- 
tary on the Scriptures ; or how in any of the great controversies, 
the Arian, for instance, or the Nestorian, there can be either a 
right or a wrong. None of the Fathers engaged in either ever, 
that we know of, pretended to infallibility ; and no apostle has 
come back to decide the question. We do not see what right 
he has logically or consistently to praise 8. Augustin and §S. 
Jerome, or to blame S. Hilary or Tertullian. He admits him- 
self to be liable to err, and if we are to be indeed his pupils, 
his teaching upon his own ground can only end in this, that we 
follow his opinions in no respect. We wish indeed that he had 
informed us whether he does or does not receive the directions 
of S. Paul himself, when he speaks not as an apostle, but as a 
private individual only. 

One of Daillé’s proofs of the assumed difficulty of learning 
the opinions of the early Fathers, is that we have so few of 
their writings, especially of those of the first three centuries. 
But he does not say whether or not he would have us on this 
account reject what we have and know to be genuine. We 
have their opinions, let us say, on so many points ; we wish for 
them on others ; but these, if recorded, are now lost to us; are 
we then to throw away what we have, because it is not more? 
to refuse a part because we cannot have all? Did Daillé him- 
self, or any man in his senses, ever act on such a principle in 
the affairs of this world? He has, moreover, given us a list of 
extant works of Ante-Nicene authors, which, although imper- 
fect, is still sufficient to form something of a record of the 
opinions of each age and generation. To further his own argu- 
ment, he should have proved that at least some one vital truth, 
as we consider it, is known to have been without record, long 
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enough to cause it to become matter of doubt when it is after~ 
wards found to be asserted. This he has not done; if we be 
asked why, we can only reply that it must be because he knows 
that among all the fhe. de which have happened to the 
writings of those earlier ages of the Church, whether ‘ by the 
injury of time, which consumeth all things, or the malice of 
men ;’ and all the errors, differences, and divarications which 
are granted to exist, which it would be irrational and preposterous 
not to expect in the volumes of fallible men, and which tend, 
indirectly at least, rather to establish than to disparage their 
general truth; there is no point necessary to salvation, nothing, 
in a word, which a ‘Christian ought to know and believe te 
his soul’s health,’ which cannot be proved to have been held as 
such from our own days to those of the Apostles themselves ; no 
heresy perilous to the soul, but the holder of it, if he only search 
and look (and in many cases he who runs may read), may find 
—_— warning against it. 

ut, as if conscious that this objection would not hold, Daillé 
suddenly shifts his ground, and informs us that if all other 
disadvantages were overcome, we still cannot be sure that even 
the writings we have are really those of the men whose names 
they bear: for corruptions are known to have been frequent 
from the earliest ages, and therefore, he says, forgeries may be 
presumed to have been so. Without examining the sequence of 
this conclusion, let us see how he deals with it and endeavours 
to establish it. He dwells on it and labours at it for more than 
twenty closely printed quarto pages. He wishes earnestly that 
a lost treatise of S. Amphilochius of Iconium, the friend of the 
great S. Basil, in which he discussed the forgeries that were in 
existence in his day, were now extant,’ as he thinks it would be 
a great aid to us in distinguishing the true writings of the 
Fathers from their spurious imitations. But, to say nothing of 
the probability of such a work telling against Daillé himself, who 
could, on his principles, assure us that if the book were in our 
hands to-morrow, we had the very work of its author? Who is 
to test the test? Again, he supports his opinion by the autho- 
rity of S. Jerome, who says that ‘the transcribers write not 
what they find, but what they understand; and while they 
endeavour to correct the errors of others, they display their own.’ 
This is a very fair specimen of Daillé’s manner of arguing. The 
statement is very lee, and is moreover suicidal in result. 
Daillé applies 8. Jerome’s words in a sense quite different to 
that in which he wrote them. To say nothing of the partial 
corrective which 8. Jerome in the last clause admits to exist, in 
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the fact that incompetent workmen can never in the long-run 
deceive, but are almost sure to end in exposing themselves—our 
author would extend the remarks, which 8. Jerome clearly meant 
of verbal interpolations alone, to the fabrication of entire works. 
Nay, the citation tells not in favour of his cause, but against it : 
for, if an unskilful copyist could hardly alter a few words or 
lines, how unlikely is it that he could forge whole works without 
betraying himself! Let us remind the admirers of Daillé of one 
instance in history in which the erasure of even a single word 
was not allowed, when discovered, to pass quietly and without 
notice. In the course of the great attempt at the union of East 
and West which was made in the 13th century, when Veccus 
was patriarch of Constantinople, certain Greeks who were 
opposed to the union, headed by the Master of Requests’ of the 
Church of Constantinople, finding in a very ancient copy of 
S. Gregory of Nyssa’s homilies on the Lord’s Prayer, the words, 
‘The Holy Ghost is said to be of the Father, and is testified to 
‘be of the Son,’ and being unable to reply to so plain a testi- 
mony against their own doctrine, erased the second ‘of’ The 
Master of Requests afterwards confessed to Veccus what he had 
done, and Veccus immediately called a council of bishops to 
consider the case. Their decision was that the erased word 
should not be restored, lest the newness of the writing should 
afterwards cause suspicion of forgery ; but that a statement of 
the whole affair should be put on record, for the benefit of after 
times, with this decree of the council, the confession of the 
Master of Requests, and his petition for pardon; and the whole 
carefully lodged with the archives of the Church.’ 

It is not probable that in every case of the kind the same 
precautions could have been taken; but we have above an 
example of how a bishop might be expected to act, and how one 
at least did act, in such a case. Nor can it be supposed, on the 
other hand, as Daillé would imply, that any forger, or any 
number of forgers, could at any time tamper with the text of any 
Father they chose to object to, or publish any _ they 

leased in his name, without being discovered. There were, 
indeed, complaints in the fourth century that the Arians had 
erased certain texts from the New Testament, but no evidence 
that they had committed a crime so great, and, what would have 
weighed more with them, an impolicy so glaring, was ever 
offered: and it cannot be thought that if it had been publicly 
known that they had done so, the Council of Sardica, or the 





' Paipepevddpios. See Spelman’s Glossarium and Du Cange on the word. 

? Leo Allatius, Grecia Orthodoxa, I. pp. 366—874. The erased passage, with 
the context, was discovered by Cardinal Mai, in an ancient MS. in the Vatican, 
and is published in his Bibliotheca Greeca, vol. iv. pp. 40—53. 
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Second General Council, or the Council of Milan, at which 
S. Ambrose presided, in 380, or that of Aquileia, in 881, or some 
of the Catholic Councils which were held between the first and 
second General Councils, would not have left it on record, and 
supplied the erased passages. 

Again, can Daillé point to any one work which is of doubtful 
authority, but which, if certainly discovered to-morrow to be or 
not to be by a particular author, would in any way seriously 
affect the practice and belief of Christendom? The Epistle of 
Barnabas has, on the whole, the testimony of the ancients, from 
S. Clement of Alexandria to 8. Jerome, to its genuineness; that 
is, they think it the work of 8. Barnabas, the companion of 
S. Paul; but how significant, on the other side, is the fact, that 
it was never received into the canon of Holy Scripture: a posi- 
tion which, as Hefele well says, it could not easily have escaped, 
if the work of the apostolic Barnabas. Consider, too, what an 
almost unanswerable argument its contents, as a whole, form 
against such an authorship; to say nothing of particular mistakes 
of Jewish custom and ritual contained in it which a Levite could 
not have committed ; and, lastly, the mention of the destruction 
of the Jewish temple as having taken place some time pre- 
viously, whereas all evidence tends to prove that S. Barnabas 
died several years before that event. 

So with Hermas’ ‘ Pastor.’ It is a question whether this sin- 
gular work is the production of the Hermas mentioned by 8. Paul, 
or a Hermas, brother to Pius I., who lived in the middle of the 
second century: but in truth the question is merely one of the 
curiosities of literature. Who, again, receives the interpolated 
Epistles of 8. Ignatius, to say nothing of the forged ones to the 
Virgin Mary, to 8. John, to Hero the Deacon, to the Philip- 
pians, the Antiochenes, &c.?' And why ‘not, but because, 
in addition to the internal evidence against them, there has 
always been a mass of external evidence widely separating the 
genuine from the forged? Who has ever been deceived by the 
Gospel to the Hebrews, or any other of those apocryphal works 
which may be found in such collections as Grabe’s ‘ Spici- 
legium?’ Who doubts the spuriousness of the so-called works 
of Dionysius the Areopagite? Or who could believe, if he 
would, the account given by Suidas, as communicated by 
Dionysius himself to 8. Polycarp, of his having witnessed in 
Egypt, with er the Sophist, the darkness, or, as he 


terms it, the eclipse of the sun, at the crucifixion of our Lord ?— 


‘What will you think,’ he says in a letter supposed to be addressed 
to S. Polycarp, ‘of the eclipse of the sun, which happened when our 
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Lord was hanging on the cross of salvation? For we were both’ (Apol- 
lophanes and himself) ‘ at that time at Heliopolis, and we stood and watched 
the moon, as she was falling upon the sun’ (soli incidentem, passing 
across the sun’s disk in fact), ‘in a stupendous and miraculous manner, 
Nor was that the period of their mutual conjunction. Again we watched 
her, from the ninth hour quite to evening, placed back again (restitutam), 
as at first, beyond the order of nature, to the diameter of the sun. 
Recall, moreover, to his recollection, another thing; he knew plainly, 
that the falling of the moon upon the sun (lune incidentiam) began as 
we watched it from the east, and extended even to the last line of the 
sun’s diameter, and then suddenly turned back again (resi/wisse). Lastly, 
this conjunction with the sun, and the clearing off again (repurgatio), did not 
take place from the same part, but from the opposite extremes of the sun’s 
diameter,’ ! 


Had the miraculous darkness been caused in this manner, by 
the moon leaving her sphere, and passing across to the extreme 
western edge of the sun’s disk, at then returning again, there 
must either have been a fresh moon created for such an extra- 
ordinary exploit, or the old moon would have been missed from 
the place an she was, and a miraculous lunar darkness over 
a whole hemisphere must have resulted. Again, were the moon, 
as seen from Hieliopolis, in such a position as at that place to 
obscure the sun totally, such obscurity could not have extended 
from that point farther than within a circle of about thirty 
miles’ radius, unless the moon were not only brought back in 
her orbit, but much nearer to the earth. Thus, such a total 
eclipse could not have occurred in the manner described, both 
in Palestine and in Egypt. In this instance, therefore, as in 
most others of the kind, the account of the unknown author 
confutes itself; and we see, and are sure, that it could not pos- 
—_ have been the production of Dionysius, whose name it 

ears. 

We do not, therefore, deny that there were forgeries and inter- 

olations in those times: of course not. What we contend for 
1s, that the fear of receiving a work altogether forged or greatly 
interpolated, is much less than Daillé would imply. It could 
not have been easy in those days, it was probably less so even 
than it would be in our own, to palm off a copy much altered 
from works already in daily circulation and familiar use; or to 
bring forward, for the first time, without betraying the fabrica- 
tion, a work which, although its reputed author might be dead 
and unable to disown it, should be accepted as genuine. Nor 
has Daillé attempted to prove that the known apocryphal works 
were intended by their authors to pass for anything but what 
they were—a kind of sacred romance; and the fact of their 





1 See the Bened. Ed. of Dionysius, with the diagram and dissertation of the 
editors in explanation of the whole passage. 
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true character having been well known in their own day, may 
be the reason why no one then thought it worth while to 
describe them as such in direct terms. 

And when we come to the writings of the next age, how many, 
we would ask, are of doubtfulness sufficient to affect the reputation 
or render uncertain the opinions of their authors, real or sup- 
posed? The spurious are in all good editions carefully marked 
and separated from the genuiue. There is, indeed, a class of 
patristic works, real or so called, to which, as we shall have to 
recur to them presently, we will merely allude here; the lives 
of certain saints and ascetics, e.g., the Life of 8. Antony, by 8. 
Athanasius; of S. Martin of Tours, by Sulpicius Severus; of 
SS. Hilarion and Paul, by 8. Jerome: which consist of incre- 
dible marvels, and have been thought by many to have been 
more or less tampered with. But these are very different things 
from serious doctrinal or dogmatic treatises which concern some 
momentous article of the Christian faith, or vital practice of the 
Church. In 8. Justin Martyr there are a few pieces,—the ‘ Ex- 
positio Fidei ;’ certain questions and answers to the orthodox; a 
confutation of some opinions of Aristotle-—-which were once 
thought to be the production of that illustrious Martyr, but 
which have long since been proved, unanswerably and beyond 
a question, to be spurious: and one or two others are still 
doubtful. But whether 8S. Justin’s or not, what, we would ask, 
is the value of these last, compared with that of the Dialogue or 
the longer Apology, about which no question can seriously be 
raised? Of Tertullian all we have is known to be genuine, 
except that short the ‘Catalogus Hereticorum,’ and a few 

oems. Some of the Epistles ascribed to 8. Cyprian seem 
doubtful ; but the interpolations in his other works are all care- 
fully marked as such by Rigaltius, and after him by Bishop 
Fell. But 8. Cyprian and Origen have met such able treat- 
ment from Professor Blunt, in his fifth and sixth Lectures, that 
we gladly refer our readers to those masterly dissertations. They 
will then learn that it is not so difficult as Daillé pretends, for 
a student of the writings of the Ante-Nicene Church to distin- 
guish between the teaching of a Father of that Church, and the 
vagaries of some unknown forger and, perhaps, heretic in dis- 
guise. Nor do we see why we may not in a measure apply to the 
forgers and interpolators of the Ante-Nicene Fathers, as a whole, 
what Daillé admits of those who would endeavour to palm off 
their own productions as §. Augustin’s, 8. Cyprian’s, or S. 
Jerome’s. ‘A man,’ he says, in language more quaint and 
forcible than elegant, 


‘ may know their true works at the very first sight merely by the style: 
those Gothic and rude spirits being no more able to counterfeit the 
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graces and elegancies of those great authors, than an ass is to imitate the 
warblings of the nightingale.’—P, 30, Part I. 


It may rather, indeed, be a question, whether on the whole it has 
not, especially of late years, been the habit of men’s minds to 
doubt overmuch ; and therefore whether more genuine works of 
the Fathers have not been suspected to be forged or interpolated, 
than forged ones have been received as genuine. We are, at any 
rate, compelled to reject Daillé’s third proof of his first thesis as 
that which examination in part fails to substantiate, and in part 
shows to be untrue. 

‘ The writings which go under the name of the Fathers, are not all truly 


such; but are, a great part of them, supposititious and forged, either long 
since or of later times. *__ Introduction. 


But our readers will scarcely thank us for dwelling so long on 
this somewhat dry and technical part of our subject. 


As to Daillé’s fifth objection, that the writings of the Fathers 
are hard to be understood, from the difficulties “ot their language 
and idioms, their figures of rhetoric, logical subtleties, and pecu- 
liar use of terms, we suppose that in ‘these days such an objec- 
tion will hardly produce anything but a smile. It is surely 
neither impossible, nor extremely difficult, for a fairly educated 
person among ourselves to learn from their own pages what are 
the opinions of any lather of the Church on any question of real 
importance; for on such, when they speak, they do not speak 
doubtingly, or contradict themselves, or give different opinions at 
different times; when, therefore, the preliminary difficulties of lan- 
guage and phraseology are overcome, the result is easily obtained. 
Professor Blunt has some wise and very true remarks on this 
point, which, applying to Tertullian im the first place, are 
capable of being extended to other Fathers as well. He says, 
in words which we earnestly recommend to the attention of our 
younger clerical readers :— 

‘If you note down extraordinary terms or combinations as they occur, 
the chances are you will find something i in the further course of your “reading 
of the author, which will explain them; and thus you will ‘be making a 
glossary for yourselves. .... You will perceive, too, .... that a passage 
which has been insuperable to-day, will give out its meaning to-morrow : 
your thoughts happening, in the latter case, to fall in with your subject 


better, just as you catch a pattern on silk in one light, and lose it in every 
other.’—Blunt’s Lectures, Pp. 176, 177. 


Daillé’s whole work impresses you with the feeling that his 
rejection of the great body of Christian witnesses of the early 
ages, is really caused by their being fallible men: nothing short 
of absolute perfection will suffice him. He does not allow for 
that marked unity of theirs on all vital subjects, which exists 
notwithstanding their occasional minor differences, nor distin- 
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guish between the truths they enunciate as necessary to salva- 
tion, and their private opinions on matters non-essential. The 
Fathers, in fact, are not the subjects of plenary inspiration, but 
men liable to error; yet because they sometimes differ in their 
opinions, and occasionally even err, Daillé holds their testimony 
as to essential truth, to be worthless. That is, in other words, 
to state the matter truly: because in many things they speak 
according to the knowledge of their times, and _ therefore, 
qua themselves, truthfully, they are not to be listened to. 
Daillé’s requisition, therefore, demands that there should be no 
difference of opinion on any point, however minute ; no change 
of sentiment; no self-correction; nay, not even any single 
instance of textual depravation. The Fathers and their scribes 
must alike possess (what the Apostles themselves had not) uni- 
versal infallibity ; minds and pens that could not err. And this, 
of course, it is absurd to expect: it is simply impossible; it would 
be even out of the course of God’s aa government that it 
should be found. The question is not whether the Fathers of the 
Church might not, individually or as a whole, speak more fault- 
lessly than they do; but whether being what they are, we are or 
are not to receive their testimony. Reject them, and what cer- 
tainty have we of our possession of any one truth of Revela- 
tion? What other links do we find to connect us with the 
Apostles ? 

In one thing Daillé has forgotten how great an advantage he 
has given to the professed sceptic. If every depravation of the 
text is to bring suspicion on the work of which it is a part, how 
are we to put faith even in the Scriptures themselves? for the 
same disturbing causes have been at work with these as with 
uninspired books. Of course the answer is that such corruptions, 
however much to be deplored, bear no proportion to the entire 
work. It is a question of words or phrases against volumes ; 
and the remedy 1s not always out of our power. If we take the 
trouble to compare one MS. with another, or even one printed 
edition with another, the error will very probably be corrected ; 
or at least be proved to be an error, which is the next best thing: 
and after all, the real proportion out of the vast mass of patristic 
works which is seriously affected by such unavoidable obscura- 
tions is exceedingly small, and it would be to act contrarily to 
common sense and ordinary justice, to reject the whole because 
a portion here and there bore traces of corruption. 

Daillé’s doctrinal objections, like his textual, are for the most 
art unfair and sophistical. Some of these are on dogmas purely 
omish ; as Purgatory, Transubstantiation, the Immaculate Con- 

ception of the Blessed Virgin Mary, and the like, with which we 
have nothing to do: but as a specimen of the manner of his 
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treating the subject we will venture to point out one or two, 
which have escaped the notice of Professor Blunt, and then pass 
on to more agreeable and more important topics. 

In Chap. iii. part 1, he is full of insinuations of wilful dis- 
honesty, forgery, and deception, practised by the Popes Zosimus 
and Boniface, with the view of exalting the see of Rome ; because 
they produced to certain African bishops some of the canons of the 
Council of Sardica for those of Nice. The arguments by which 
he supports his opinion are as follows. 1. The difference of time 
and place between the two councils; ‘ the one being held in 
‘ Bithynia, the other in Illyricum; and the Council of Sardica 
‘ being nearly twenty-two years after Nice, which would prevent 
‘the possibility of their being confounded together.’ 2. The 
difference of the object of each council: ‘ Nice having been held 
‘ for the explanation of the Christian faith, and Sardica for the re- 
‘ storation of two bishops (S. Athanasius and Marcellus of Ancyra) 
‘ to their sees.’ 3. ‘ That if the Sardican had been received as 
‘ Nicene canons, the African bishops could not have been ignorant 
‘ of the fact.’ And, 4. ‘ That the coilection of Dionysius Exiguus 
‘ distinguishes the one from the other.’* 

Gratuitously to impute evil motives is simply detestable ; and 
this Daillé has here done to the two Popes, the objects of his 
accusation. It is undoubtedly the case, that Pope Zosimus, when 
appealed to by the priest Apiarius against his bishop, Uranius, 
who had excommunicated him, sent his legates to Africa to inves- 
tigate the case ; and that they, in the Sixth Council of Carthage, 
A.D. 419, produced three canons which they termed Nicene, in 
support of the Pope’s claim to receive the appeal. The African 
Fathers replied that their copy of the Canons of Nice, which 
Cecilian of Carthage, who was present at the council, had brought 
back, contained none such as these; and to make certain that 
there should be no mistake, sent to Alexandria, Constantinople, 
and Antioch, for authentic copies of the original canons. Mean- 
while Zosimus died, and was succeeded by Boniface; to whom 
the copies sent from the above cities, which were found not to 
contain the canons produced by Zosimus, were despatched. 

The canons in question were in truth those of the Council of 
Sardica, held a.p, 347, twenty-two years after Nice; and the 
question is, whether Zosimus sent them as the canons of Nice, 
knowing them not to be such; or was acting honestly, but 
under a delusion. Daillé (and we may add, Basnage and Peter 
Marc), arguing from conjecture, take the former view; other 
historians and canonists, Baronius, Fleury, Gratian, Cabassutius, 
take the latter. 
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1. The truth, as far as the facts are now known, would appear 
to be, that Zosimus was not aware of the mistake he was making, 
but was acting as any other person in his position naturally would 
have done. Cabassutius tells us that the most ancient codex of 
the Romish Church, as is proved by the edition of Quesnel, 
included in one the Canons of Nice and Sardica.’’ The African 
Church did not know of the Council of Sardica; and the Eastern 
Church did not fully and formally receive it, as many think, till 
the Sixth Council in Trullo, at the end of the seventh century, 
where it is mentioned in the second canon together with other 
councils received by the East ;* or not even, as Berard imagines, 
till the tenth or eleventh century.’ 

2. As a consequence of the above fact, the confusion of Sar- 
dican with Nicene canons did not commence with Zosimus. The 
synodal epistle of the Second General Council, as given by Theo- 
doret, Hist. v. 9, refers towards the end toa canon of Nice, which 
is, in truth, the fifth of Sardica. The Sixth Council of Carthage, 
itself, repeats the seventh Sardican for a Nicene canon; and Leo 
the Great, with a council of Rome, in a letter to Theodosius, cites 
the fifth Sardican canon of Dionysius under the same title ; and 
Cabassutius tells us the same confusion existed long after the 
time of Zosimus; Sardica being treated as an appendix of Nice 
by Isidore in the fifth century, by 8. Gregory the Great in the 
sixth, and by Bede in the eighth.’ 

3. This is the more likely to have been the case, since it was 
not unusual in those times to add the canons of a smaller and less 
known council to one of greater reputation and wider fame. 
Baronius tells us that the canons of the Council of Milevis were 
subjoined to those of the first of Carthage, and those of Hippo to 
other African councils.’ To this we may add that the body of 
canons known as the ‘ Codex Africanus’ was probably a congeries 
of many councils. 

But Baronius asks how the African bishops of S. Augustin’s 
time could have been ignorant of the Council of Sardica, since it 
is mentioned by Gratus in the First Council of Carthage; and 
Peter Mare objects that the canons of Nice having always been 
known to be twenty in number, it would have been impossible 
to have added to them those of Sardica, which are twenty in the 
Greek, and twenty-one in the Latin version. 

To Baronius many of the later historians would reply that ‘ at 
‘ the time of Gratus, and down to that of 8S. Augustin, the Council 
‘ of Sardica was known to the African Church only by name; for 





1 Cabassut. fol. i. 153. ? Beveridge, Pandect. i. p. 158. 
3 Berard on Gratian, i. 140. 4 Cabassut. fol. i. p. 153. 
5 A.D, 491. §§ 87, 88. 
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‘the Donatists had made common cause with the Arians, and 
‘ carried into Africa as the acts of Sardica those of the Arian 
‘ assembly which seceded from it, and sat at Philippopolis ; and 
‘hence, when Gratus made mention of Sardica, what he must 
‘ really have meant was Philippopolis.’ But we ourselves think 
the allusion of Gratus to the former council too definite to apply 
to the latter; besides that, he speaks of a law which we do find 
to have been enacted at Sardica, whilst there is nothing of the 
kind in any document that has come down to us of Philippopolis. 
We would rather suggest that Gratus, who from his language 
must have been present at Sardica, though his signature is not 
among those that are extant, had personal knowledge of that 
council, which, in the seventy years which elapsed before the 
Sixth Council of Carthage, was perhaps generally forgotten. 
‘ Memini,’ he says, ‘in sanctissimo concilio Sardicensi...... 
statutum ut nemo alterius plebis hominem usurpet.’* 

Again, the canons of Nice were not always, nor indeed till very 
lately, known to be twenty in number. Here is a proof of it. 
Ruffinus, and Ferrand the deacon, who composed his collection 
of canons in the early part of the sixth century, and who does 
distinguish the Sardican from the Nicene canons, transfers the 
last canon of Nice to the first of Sardica; which canon is also 
wanting in the Codex Canonum of the Roman Church, found in 
the works of Leo the Great,’ and those of Sardica are headed, 
‘Nicen. seu Sard.’ As Peter Mare’s chief reason for concluding 
Zosimus to have been guilty of this fraud is thus entirely 
destroyed, we will not, without better grounds than his conjecture, 
do Zosimus the injustice of supposing that, regardless of truth, he 
acted from motives of mere expediency, and ‘thought that as 
‘Innocent I. had said that the Church was governed by no laws 
‘but those of the Council of Nice, he was doing no ill to the 
‘ Africans in substituting for them those of Sardica, inasmuch as 
‘the latter were merely the interpretation of the former.’ * 

In the sixth century, Dionysius Exiguus published his collection 
of Greek Canons, from those of the Apostles to Chalcedon inclu- 
sive, with a Latin version.‘ He separated the laws of Sardica from 
those of Nice, an arrangement which was made in their respective 
collections by his contemporaries, Ferrand the deacon,’ and John 
of Antioch,’ with others of laterdate. It is true that he followed, 
as he himself said in his prefatory letter to Stephen, a more 
ancient version, which Beveridge conjectures to have been that 





1 Capit. v. Cone. Carthag. Harduin, i. p. 686. 

? Ad 8. Leonis Op. Appendix, p.16. | * De Concordia, lib. vii. cap. xvi. § 1. 
4 Beveridge, Pandect. i. p. 7. 5 Baronius, Ann. 419, § 90. 

® Beveridge, Pandect. i. p. 7. 
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found in the collection of Justellus, and which did distinguish 
the canons of Sardica; but Cabassutius tells us that there was 
still an older one, that ‘ vetustissimus codex’ before alluded to, 
which was then in use in the Roman Church, and which united 
the two sets of canons. And supposing that the more ancient 
copy spoken of by Dionysius did distinguish between them, there 
is no proof that it was in existence as early as Zosimus and 
Boniface ; or, if it were, that they were cognisant of it or its 
contents. It might very easily have been compiled from the 
facts that had transpired at the Council of Carthage relative to 
the two sets of canons. Assuredly there was for a long period 
more or less confusion about the proper place of the Sardican 
canons. John of Antioch, and Symeon Magister, as we are told 
by Harduin, put them before those of Gangra, Antioch, and 
Laodicea ; Justellus, Dionysius, and Zonaras,! after them. And 
from the same source we learn that in a copy of the collection 
of canons by Isidore Mercator, preserved in the Jesuits’ Library 
at Paris, and thought to be more than 800 years old, they are 
mentioned as ‘canons of Nice ;’ and in a collection of Dionysius 
himself, of the same date, the title is, ‘Canon Nicenus sive 
Sardicensis.’? 

We have now established a kind of catena of testimonies to 
the fact that the canons of these councils were not generally 
distinguished from each other, either in the days of Zosimus and 
Boniface, or long after. For a canon of Sardica was already 
cited as one of Nice by the Council of Constantinople, held only 
thirty-four years after Sardica, and the same pistes was made 
by the Council of Carthage the year after Zosimus had sent 
thither his legates (and if the Church of Africa erred on the 
point, why might not that of Rome?), and by Leo the Great 
and his council in the year 449; and the ‘Codex Canonum’ of 
the Roman Church in the works of that Pope fails to distinguish 
clearly between the two; as also, notwithstanding the collections 
of Dionysius, Ferrand, and others, does 8. Gregory the Great at 
the end of the sixth and in the beginning of the seventh century, 
and the Venerable Bede in the eighth, and Isidore Mercator in 
the ninth. 

We think, therefore, that our readers will agree that Zosimus 
and Boniface cannot be convicted of the offence with which 
Daillé has charged them. When the disputed canons were 
produced, §. Augustin said, ‘Let us observe them salva 
diligentiore inquisitione Concilii Niceni; and Faustinus, the 
Papal legate, advised the Council honestly to write to the Pope, 
that he also might inquire about the matter.* It does not strike 





1 Harduin, i. pp. 637-8. 2 Thid. i. pp. 635-6. 3 Ibid. i. p. 1248. 
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Daillé that the fact of Boniface having followed the lead of 
Zosimus tends to give a character of honesty and truthfulness 
to the actions of the latter, and that they thus, in a manner, 
support each other; for it is not probable that any one Pope 
should feel himself bound to carry on what he knew to be a 
fraud of his predecessor ; while it is clear, from the circumstances 
of Boniface’s election, that no collusion could, by any means, 
have taken place. Indeed, it is possible that he may have 
known nothing of the particulars of a cause set on foot by 
Zosimus, to whose chair, at the time, he had no prospect, 
certainly no immediate ne of succeeding. 

We, therefore, answer Daillé’s three arguments thus :— 

I. That Zosimus and Boniface, in tendering the Sardican for the 
Nicene Canons, did not act dishonestly, but mistakenly ; and so 
far from its being safe to conclude with Daillé that they had no 
other copies of the Council of Nice than those we have,* it is 
evident that their copies, and some others long after them, 
included in one the Sardican and Nicene. And when he asks, 
why, if the Popes thus confusing these canons thought the 
councils to be one and the same, they did not say so? the 
answer is clear. It is a question of canons, not of councils ; and 
it does not follow that because they did not know the difference 
between the canons, they therefore thought the two councils 
one and the same, and thus acted dishonestly in not saying so. 

II. It is clear from the African Bishops’ own words in the 
council that though Daillé, with his usual self-sufficiency, says, 
‘they could not have been ignorant of the fact,’ they did not 
know it; for they sent to Alexandria, Antioch, and Constan- 
tinople, for information on this very point ; and having no cer- 
tain knowledge about them, they believed these canons, in part, 
at least, to be Nicene, for they quote one as such. Yet if we 
admit the assumption of Daillé, the African Bishops were guilty 
of the same fraud as these two Popes, and that against their 
own interest, and to the prejudice of their own cause. Nay, he 
would make them commit an absurdity peculiar to themselves, 
for whilst they were protesting against the claims of the Church 
of Rome by rejecting one Sardican Canon, they were surrender- 
ing to her their rights by admitting another. The fact that they 
cited one of these canons, which their copies of the genuine 
Nicene Canons could not have contained, and yet hesitated 
about another, clearly proves that they were in ignorance about 
them ; and if they erred, why might not the Popes do the same? 
for both made the same mistake in fact, and in the case of the 
Africans the error could not have been the result of fraud, but 
must necessarily have arisen from mere want of knowledge. 

III. This last objection, at least, is very easily answered. 
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The collection of Dionysius could in no manner affect the credit 
of these two Popes, for the simple reason that it was not made 
till a quarter of a century after their time. 

We wish we could think that, when citing Dionysius as a 
witness, Daillé acted from ignorance or inadvertence. But, no: 
he has himself furnished the date of that collection, with others 
equally material; but in such a manner as to be of little use to 
an ordinary and superficial reader; hence, in bringing a charge 
which, he must have known, could not stand for one moment, he 
seems to have acted with a greater degree of prevarication and 
perversion of truth than the Popes he is so ready to accuse. It is 
strange, too, that he is wholly silent on the subject of Celes- 
tinus, the successor of Boniface, who disregarded the evidence 
of the true Nicene Canons when it was sent to him; and 
slighted the protest against all extraneous interference made by 
the African Fathers, when they had ascertained that the Council 
of Nice had given to the Bishop of Rome no such power of 
appeal as that claimed by Zosimus ; and who was, in consequence, 
far more blameable than either of the other two. On this part 
of the question, however, it is no duty of ours to enter. 

Many of Daillé’s other objections are like the foregoing; 
apparently plausible, and, perhaps, at times, almost profound ; 
but, when examined, found to be unfair, superficial, and either 
untrue in their manner of statement, or inaccurate. For instance, 
he objects that the consent of the Fathers on one particular subject, 
viz. the present abode and condition of the dead, is no proof of 
the truth of their opinion, because the Church of Rome, at the 
Council of Florence, ruled otherwise. On another subject, viz. 
the difference between bishops and priests, the Church of Rome 
is to be rejected ; and he is so good as to give his ¢mprimatur 
to 8. Jerome, 8. Ambrose, 8. Augustin, and others of no less 
note, because the doctrine which he assumes them to hold is 
one which happens to meet his own Presbyterian predilections. 
In a third case, the giving of the Holy Eucharist to infants, the 
early Church is reflected on for having observed such a practice ; 
and the Church of Rome is condemned for innovating in her 
Tridentine Canon on a primitive custom. He and his admirers 
must have been strangely blind, both to honesty and consistency, 
if they thought such reasoning as this could, in any manner, 
advance the cause of truth. 

On the subject of the place of abode of the dead, he says :— 

‘ We have heard before Justin Martyr, Irenzus, Tertullian, and S. Au- 
gustine, affirming, all of them, that heaven shall not be opened till the day 
of judgment; and that during this space of time, the souls of all the faithful 
are shut up in some subterraneous place, except some small number of 


those who had the privilege of going immediately up to heaven.’—Part ii. 
p. 106. 
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This affirmation is wanting in accuracy, for it ascribes to 8. 
Augustin an opinion which was not held by him. It is true that 
the Fathers before him believed one common tézos troyOovios, 
in which were enclosed together the souls both of good and bad. 
They represented Paradise, or the receptacle of the former, as 
separated from Hades, the abode of the latter, by a vast aérial 
gulf; in which, some thought, on first arriving below, the good 
turned to the right hand and the evil to the left. But S. 
Augustin was the first to express an opinion that the resting- 
place of the former could not be anywhere below the earth, but 
must be, not indeed in heaven, but in some supernal, or super- 
terrestrial, mansion ; for he says, ‘I never find the word énfernum 
‘taken in Holy Scripture in a good sense, so as to include Paradise, 
‘or Abraham's bosom ;’ and he defined a twofold manner of pre- 
sence of Christ in these two receptacles during the space of time 
in which his body lay in the tomb. In Paradise, he held that 
He was present in his Godhead beatificante sapientia; in Hades, 
in his human soul judicante potentia.' After his time, and from 
his authority, the opinion of the Church came to be greatly 
altered on the subject; and, at this day, the Greeks hold two 
distinct receptacles of departed souls, where each class is awaiting 
the resurrection and resumption of the body, when, but not before, 
the good will pass into heaven, thenceforth for ever to enjoy 
perfect fruition of the Divine Presence, and the wicked will be 
cast into hell. The innovation of the Church of Rome on this 
opinion was the teaching that the souls of the faithful, immedi- 
ately on their leaving the body, pass into heaven and the presence 
and consortium of God, though they receive not the fulness of 
bliss until after the resurrection, when the body will participate 
with the soul in the glories and the bliss of its new abode.? 
S. Augustin says both more and less than they; more, in admitting 
the patriarchs before Christ to the fruition of the Godhead ; and 
less, in denying that the souls of Christians are now, before the 
judgment, actually in heaven. 

Their doctrine, assumed to be that of the Church from the 
first, has met strenuous defenders in Bellarmine,’ Petavius, 
Perrone, and others; but it cannot be allowed that they have 
succeeded in proving the early Fathers to have held with the post- 
Florentine Church of Rome. The ancient liturgies are entirely 
against them, praying, ‘that God would give Patriarchs, 
‘ Prophets, Apostles, Martyrs, and especially the Blessed Virgin 
‘Mary, rest and a blessed memory: a class of testimonies of 





1 §. Augustin, Epist. to Evodius, tom. ii. epist. 164, edit. Bened. 

2 Cone. Florent. Harduin, vol. ix. p.954; Trent, sess. 25. 

3 Bellarmine, de Sanct. Beatit. lib. i. cap. 1—--6. Petavius, de Deo, lib. vii. 
cap. 13,14. Perrone, Tractatus de Deo Creatore, part iii. chap. 6. 
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which, most grave as it is, neither Bellarmine nor Petavius takes 
the slightest notice. And of the sayings of particular Fathers, 
which they bring in support of their view, none are decisive for 
them; whilst more than one, glosses apart, maintain, in fact, 
the opinion for which they are not cited. 

The real difference between the Augustinian and Florentine 
doctrines at last, is not as to whether the souls of the just enjoy 
at present, in some degree, the beatific vision or not; for since 
S. Augustin allows this to such as were in paradise before the 
Incarnation, it is of course to be concluded that he does not deny 
it to those of the baptized: but it is ene of place,—whether they 
are in paradise, or in heaven. If we may conclude anything from 
the personal history of S. Paul, which it is perhaps hardly safe 
to do, we would suggest that the third heaven, which he iden- 
fies with paradise, may be the very place to which Lazarus 
went, and which was promised to the penitent thief; and yet, as 
tradition would say, it is not that highest sphere of all in which 
the saints shall find their last repose, and where the beatific 
vision will be enjoyed in its fullest perfection. On a point on 
which no revelation has been vouchsafed us, and which therefore 
cannot be known, 8. Augustin contents himself with a modest 
conjecture alone. The Church of Rome, on the contrary, requires 
her definition to be received as an article of faith. 

But neither the doctrine of the Fathers nor that of the Church 
of Rome meets Daillé’s approbation ; hence his manner of treat- 
ing them is to condemn the first because it is opposed to the 
second; and the second because, being itself and issuing from 
the Church that gave it birth, it is of course too monstrous to 
need refutation.’ So that at last it is neither lawful to be within 
her communion nor safe to be without it. This manner of arguing, 
—and we say it with pain (but we cannot qualify our words),—1is 
exactly what we should have expected to find in an avowed 
infidel, for its result is clearly to deny that there is any body of 
revealed truth in the world. For if one body of witnesses is to 
be refused because a later one has rejected their testimony, and 
if that later one is in its turn to be pronounced worthless because 
it has departed from ancient doctrine; it remains that individual 
opinion alone, and not the teaching of the Church, is the guide 





1 «Now I am verily persuaded, that there are very few points of faith among 
all those which the Church of Rome would have the Protestants receive, for which 
there can be alleged either more, or more clear and evident testimonies out of the 
Fathers, than for this. Forasmuch, therefore, as after all this it hath not only 
been called in question, but hath been even utterly condemned also; who seeth 
not that the consent of many Fathers together, although any such thing were to 
be had, upon all the points now in debate, would yet be no sufficient argument of 
the truth of the same ?’—Part ii. p. 108. 
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to the doctrine of Holy Scripture, and to the facts of God’s dis- 
pensations. We now gladly leave Daillé, and turn to the work 
of Professor Blunt. 

In a volume of upwards of 600 pages, each of which is a per- 
fect mine of learning, we are necessarily compelled to pass over 
much that is both important and interesting. It contains, how- 
ever, amongst others, two subjects on which we wish to say a 
few words—the author's opinion of the miracles of the Ante- 
Nicene age; and the constitution of the Church under the Apostles 
and their immediate successors. 

I. The subject of the ecclesiastical miracles has been discussed 
so frequently, and with so much ability and learning, that we 
cannot hope to add much to the knowledge, or assist materially 
the convictions of our readers; especially on a question purely of 
evidence, which this is, and on which the conclusions of one 
man’s mind can seldom if ever prove decisive to that of another ; 
but each must determine for himself. The writers on the sub- 
ject may be divided into three classes. Some, like Bishop 
Douglas, have laid down canons, which tend at last to the re- 
jection in fact of all miracles but those contained in Scripture ; 
whilst others have gone as far the other way, and have implied, 
if they dared not openly avow, that we should receive all; or if 
they would reject any, it is not in accordance with, but in despite 
of, their system of belief. Others again, like Dodwell, have 
endeavoured to give laws by which we may be able in some 
measure to distinguish the true from the false. 

Professor Blunt would come under the third class. He shows 
by a chain of witnesses, that the belief of the times of which he 
treats, in the existence of miracles, had never wholly ceased. 
Yet he, with Dodwell and others, who are conversant with the 
writings of those times, distinguishes between the greater miracles 
of raising the dead, healing the sick, recovering the lame, blind, 
&c., and the lesser one of exorcism; showing that the former 
were very rare, and perhaps soon ceased, whilst the latter con- 
tinued long in full force. 

There is in fact a mass of testimony quite overwhelming, in 
the first three centuries at least, to the existence in the Church 
at large of a miraculous agency, of the force and frequency of the 
exhibition of which, we in these days can scarcely form any con- 
ception. But at the same time, the very men who tell us of 
these extraordinary gifts of the Holy Ghost affirm, that there was 
at length a period when they began to be more sparingly poured 
out, and that at last, as far as they knew, they had ceased. 

Thus, §. Irenzeus himself oa of the greater miracle of the 
raising of the dead being done in his time, ‘ only by necessity;’ 
and with regard to the most common miracle—if such it really 
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were—of the deliverance of persons from demoniacal possession, 
comparison can scarcely be instituted between those ages and 
our own; for it may be, that as infant baptism is happily with 
us the rule, we are preserved from those terrible cases of 
demoniacal possession which undoubtedly prevailed in the 
earlier ages of the Christian Church. We do not often enough 
reflect on what or how many evil spirits may be deprived of 
their power to injure by the reception of that Sacrament; and 
in this respect it is not as if there were any different power in 
Churches ; one Church has no more power than another. The 
test lies in the performance, and, so tried, the Church of Rome, 
the chief claimant of miraculous gifts, is found to be as little able 
to work an apostolical miracle as the Church of England pro- 
fesses to be. Otherwise why is it not done, not indeed at Rome 
or Naples, the seats, as she considers, of the faithful, but in the 
Protestant countries of Europe, or in our English colonies; or in 
London, or some other of our large towns ? 

If, then, in the days of the early Christians the laws of nature 
were thus poche ae surpassed—this, however, we should re- 
member, is an hypothesis which has been strenuously denied— 
we cannot help asking why our modern times know nothing 
of these wonderful powers? Why does not the Church of 
these days, in some one or other of her branches, for the good of 
the infidel and schismatic, possess some of their marvellous con- 
trol over the powers of darkness, in all their operations? The 
Apostles, at the time of which we are speaking, and their suc- 
cessors, were long ago dead, and there was no more any inspired 
body of men in the world then than now. And yet, as Dodwell 
says, as regards their miraculous powers, it is difficult to see 
what can be said of the age of the Apostles, more magnificent 
than of great part of the Ante-Nicene period. Were, then, all 
these wonderful accounts false? and, if so, what is trustworthy 
that depends on external evidence? Or did men live then under 
a different system of moral law and government to our own? 

To say that these narratives are absolutely false, is but to 
escape one difficulty by creating another, and, in fact, a greater: 
for this is not only to throw discredit on the testimony of 
history, and the truthfulness of those many saints and martyrs 
who have recorded them, but, as is often said, it is also appa- 
rently to impugn the truth of our Lord’s promise of miraculous 
powers to be lodged with his Church; a promise which, as far 
as we know, has never been withdrawn. But to this last 
argument, common as it is, we decidedly object. We know 
indeed that no man raises the dead, heals the sick, handles 
serpents, or drinks deadly things with impunity, now-a-days ; 
rs if these supernatural powers are not ours, this cessation 
NO. CII.—N.S. Y 
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surely proves, that they must either have been intended by their 
Giver, though He did not say so at the time of their bestowal, to 
endure only for a time; or they are now in suspense, and might, 
on an occasion which He should see to be fitting, revive in all 
their original force even in us. If we do not admit this alter- 
native, but hold, either that that Sep yg ends with 
the Apostles, or that it has existed, as at first, and does exist 
now; what is left us, with the page of history which records the 
ecclesiastical miracles open before us, but either to reject every- 
thing therein described, or, to the triumph of credulity, and the 
no less grievous detriment of true faith, to receive all the 
fabulous nonsense that every miracle-monger has concocted, 
from the earliest times of such fictions to the pages of Jaques de 
Voragine, or the record of the miracles of 8. Benedict, as lately 
put forth by Bishop Ullathorne and Mr. Formby ?' 





1 We cannot congratulate Bishop Ullathorne and Mr. Formby on their joint 

roduction. In the first place, it assumes the Dialogues to be a genuine work of 

. Gregory. This, however, as we need not inform our readers, has, on no slight 
grounds, been contested. And, secondly, where it gives any new idea of S. 
Benedict as a teacher and guide to Christian grace and holiness, it by no means 
raises him in our estimation; whilst his so-called miracles are a compound of 
absurd trash, and of profane parodies of those of Scripture. They may, also, for 
the most part, be found in that veracious compilation, the Aurea Legenda of 
Jaques de Voragine. The following is a specimen of them: The devil—who, by 
the way, is spoken of very frequently and freely—employed himself one day in 
throwing stones, and breaking a bell by which the saint was called to his meal. 
How it was known to be the devil we are not told. At one time S. Benedict 
meets him in the garb of a physician, and he proves to be on his way to take 
teas of one of the brethren, as he was committing the great sin of drawing a 

ucket of water. At another time, when the monks were building their 
monastery, there was a stone which they were unable to raise from the ground, 
and in consequence he was found to be sitting on it. S. Benediet was 
called, and by his prayers, and the sign of the cross, he drove the intruder away, 
on which the stone at once became manageable. 8S. Benedict visits his sister, and, 
when about to leave her against her will, she prayed so fervently, that there 
immediately ensued a storm of thunder and lightning: after which she shed 
such a shower of tears as ‘to change the serenity of the sky to rain,’ and cause 
such a deluge of water, as prevented him from quitting the place. Soon after, he 
saw her sou! enter heaven in the form of a dove. It is not to the purpose to ask, 
as the admirers of such monstrous absurdities would do, what we should say if 
they were in Scripture? for it is a simple profanity to suppose that such trash 
could be found there. There is, however, one point which seems to us worthy of 
inquiry about the book: Did S. Gregory, if the author of it in the main, write it 
as it ist The English contains many miracles which Voragine does not. Did, 
then, the latter omit what he found in 8, Gregory; or is the matter not in his 
collection an addition to 8. Gregory, made since his day? It is well known that 
he refuses no statement, however monstrous, on the subject of those personages 
whose lives and actions he records, and this makes us suspicious of anything not 
found in his pages. Our own copy of S. Gregory, which contains all that is in 
Mr. Formby’s version, is one of the third edition, bearing date 1551, that is, seventy- 
three years after the first of Voragine, which again was only three years after the 
first of S. Gregory; and, being so close to his informant, it seems less likely that 
he would have omitted anything of a nature to increase the marvellous character of 
his work. Is the book published by Mr. Formby and Bishop UHathorne merely 
with the view of gaining credence for the miracles of S. Benedict, or with the ulterior 
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Dodwell has given us four very good and useful canons to 
guide us in our judgment of the primitive miracles. He would 
have us treat as spurious—lIst, all which the ancients would 
have rejected; 2nd, all which have no permanent effect; 3rd, 
those which, though permanent, left behind no good results ; 
4th, those which havé causes too slight and unworthy of God, 
e.g. for confirming an article of faith newly invented, or an 
ancient one which has been already sufficiently established by 
previous miracles. Weighed by such tests, the miracles in 
question will be found to range themselves under three heads :— 
those which we can without hesitation receive; those (by far the 
most numerous) on which we cannot safely pronounce either 
way s those which are without hesitation to be rejected. 

rofessor Blunt mentions the opinion of the late Bishop of 
Lincoln on the subject, as one which he himself had at one time 
felt inclined to adopt, but which subsequent reading and reflection 
caused him to abandon as unequal to the necessities of the case,— 
that the gift of miracles ceased with those on whom the Apostles 
personally had laid hands. There is, as Professor Blunt admits, 
too clear testimony in the history of the Church to the existence 
of miracles subsequently to the times of the immediate suc- 
cessors of the Apostles to allow of this conclusion. If so, there is 
evidently no reason, @ priori, why miracles should not have been 
wrought in the fourth or fifth centuries, as well as in the second 
or third. We submit that there is no law or canon by which we 
can accept or reject all miracles in the mass, but each rests on a 
footing of its own, and requires a particular and careful examina- 
tion apart from every other, by which it must stand or fall. 
Affecting the validity of the evidence to be brought will be the 
circumstances of the narrator’s life, disposition, and accidental 
credibility as a witness. Was he over-credulous, like 8S. Gre- 
gory of Nyssa, the biographer of 8. Gregory Thaumaturgus ? 
Did he live near the scene and the time of the events he records ? 
for marvels often gain much in the passage over a comparatively 
short distance, while a period of twenty, or even ten years, be- 
tween the author of a supposed miracle and the narrator, would 
allow of a colouring, which would render it when put on paper a 
totally different thing to that which had happened; and fifty 
years would suffice for actual invention. 

We will now proceed to a brief examination of a few of the 
miracles which we find in history, and their credibility. Eusebius 
relates two miracles, on the authority of Papias; the one, that he 





object of tacitly carrying in their favour the doubtful question of the genuineness 
of the original? As it stands, it is significant both of what we come to if we take 
credulity for our guide instead of reasoning faith, and of the kind of ‘ miracles’ 
the Church of Rome proposes for the acceptance of her children. 
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was informed by the daughters of Philip the Evangelist, who 
were then living with their father at Hierapolis, that a man had 
been raised from the dead; and the other, that he had received 
from tradition, that Barsabas, the successor of Judas the traitor, 
had drunk a deadly thing without hurt.’ As regards the former 
miracle, it is no doubt trustworthy, for we have no reason to sup- 
pose that Papias was not a credible reporter of matters of fact 
communicated to him ; but with the second the case is somewhat 
different ; for although of course no believer in the truth of the 
Christian Revelation can doubt that Justus possessed the mira- 
culous powers there ascribed to him, yet we have to consider 
that the word ‘tradition,’ as here used by Eusebius, may have a 
very wide signification. The accounts may have come through 
many hands, and have spread over a wide extent of country 
before it reached Papias. Eusebius also speaks with uncertainty 
of his works. ‘There are reported to be five books of Papias.’ 
He continues, ‘ that Papias had also related as having come to 
‘him from unwritten tradition, certain strange parables of our 
‘Lord and his doctrine, and other things still more fabulous ; 
‘ as, that after the Resurrection there was to be a millennium, and 
‘a bodily reign of Christ upon the earth.’ He was evidently, 
therefore, as Eusebius signifies, a man of little judgment and 
much credulity ; a circumstance which must clearly affect, in no 
small degree, the value of his testimony on a point of which he had 
no personal knowledge. We would conclude, therefore, that the 
first of these miracles is, for the reason given above, worthy 
of credit; but as regards the second, we submit that, not in 
itself, but as to the authority on which it rests, there is uncer- 
tainty enough about it, not indeed to justify us in saying that 
the probability is against it, but to prevent us from placing as 
much reliance on it as on the other. 

The martyrdom of Polycarp is reported to have been dignified 
by three miracles. It is related, that when he was in the midst 
of the flames, they arched over him, in the form of a vault, and 
like the sails of a ship when filled with wind walled his body 
round, The persecutors seeing he could not be burnt, ordered the 
executioner to pierce him with a sword. On this being done, 
there forthwith came out a dove, and so vast a quantity of 
blood as to quench the flames. Dodwell inclines to reject the 
story of the a as not being found in Eusebius, or Ruffinus ; 
but we think the suggestion of Professor Blunt, adopted from 
Jortin, that there is an error in the reading, is worthy of atten- 
tion. The Greek is as follows: "E&mAOe tepiorepa nal ros 
aiuaros, x.T.r.: and he proposes to substitute for it €Oev én’ 
dplotepa Kal mdOos aipatos: thus, by the alteration of one 
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letter, and the addition of another, removing what appears to 
be at best a meaningless prodigy, and harmonizing the text with 
itself." 

S. Justin Martyr bears his own personal testimony to the 
existence of miracles in his time; and 8. Ireneus speaks of 
cures being effected, and devils cast out; of prophetic visions, 
and the gifts of tongues, and even of the dead being raised.’ 
Tertullian also, Origen, and S. Cyprian, as Professor Blunt 
shows, speak to the same effect. Origen, however, implies that 
in his time they had become rare.* But we must remember that 
the Fathers of that period did not always possess sufficient know- 
ledge of physical phenomena to enable them to arrive at true 
conclusions from what they saw. ‘There is a notable instance of 
this in 8. Cyprian. He tells us of the following incident as an 
undoubted miracle witnessed by himself. A young child was 
deserted by her parents, who fled and left her in the charge of 
her nurse. The nurse brought her before the magistrates, who 
gave her some bread that had been dipped in the wine of an 
idol sacrifice. The mother subsequently recovered the infant, 
and brought her to the service of the Church. When at its close 
the deacon, according to custom, offered the child the cup, she 
turned away her head, closed her lips, and refused it. The 
Deacon persisted, and forcibly poured the wine into her mouth, 
on which ensued singultus and vomiting. These results 8. 
Cyprian considers as certain proofs of the Divine power and 
majesty ; but the physician will see in them nothing but a dis- 
torted or exaggerated description of physical and mental pheno- 
mena. The child refused the wine, for most children dishke the 
taste of fermented liquor, and when it was forced into her mouth 
some drops of the liquid irritated the epiglottis, and may even 
have reached the larynx, producing, as it was sure to do, con- 
vulsive or spasmodic action, with cough, hiccough, vomiting, 
and in a word all the symptoms described by 8. Cyprian.‘ 

It would appear that cures, exorcisms, and dreams were occa- 
sionally causes of conversion. At least we learn so from Origen ; 
aud 8, Jerome informs us that Arnobius was one of those who were 
thus made converts.” Of the last mentioned class of miracles 
Eusebius gives us an example, which happened at Rome, in the 
timeof the Pope Zephyrinus. He relates that Natalius had allowed 
himself to be made bishop of the heresy of Theodotus, and was 
frequently warned by God of his error, in dreams. But when he 
paid no attention to these admonitions, he was at length beaten 





1 Page 369; and see his History of the Christian Church, p. 290, and Jortin’s 
remarks, vol. ii. p. 57. 

2 Eusebius, v. 7. 3 Dodwell, Dissert. IT. in Irenzeum, §$§ li. lii. 

* De Lapsis, p. 94. Fell. | * Dodwell, Dissert. I1. in Irengeus, § lvii. 
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through the whole night by angels. In the morning he threw 
himself at the feet of Zephyrinus, and of the clergy and laity, 
confessing his sin and beseeching their pardon. Kusebius does 
not give the name of the author from whom he received the 
account of this miracle, but merely says he wrote, not long ago, 
against the heresy of Artemon, the follower of 'Theodotus.’ It 
has been suspected that he was Caius, a presbyter of Rome ; and 
if so, as Theodotus and Artemon lived at the end of the second 
and beginning of the third century, he, as their contemporary, 
would be a credible witness as to the fact of the appearance of 
Natalius in the above condition before Zephyrinus. But our 
readers will perhaps think it at least as probable that Natalius 
imposed upon mg or that some one had inserted the 
story into the work from which Eusebius cites it, as that angels 
should have been expressly sent from heaven for the correction 
of a heretic by such personal discipline. As for the reason for 
their treatment of him given by Eusebius’s author, ‘ that our 
‘ merciful Lord would not have one who had been a witness of 
‘ his own sufferings to perish,’ how could this apply to one who 
lived in the time of Natalius? And even had he been present, 
were all the witnesses of that stupendous event afterwards 
saved ? 

Before our readers make up their minds to receive this as a 
true miracle, they should take into consideration the fact that it is 
one of a type or class of miracles not unknown in its leading features 
in the third and fourth centuries, though quite unheard of in the 
earlier ages. §. Jerome, in his Life of S. Hilarion the hermit, 
tells us that when on one occasion he was praying, and thinkin 
of something else, the devil leaped on his shoulders and oma 
him. They will also remember that Eusebius’s narrative of the 
angelic correction of Natalius, has its counterpart in the history 
of our own Saxon Church: for Bede relates that after the lapse 
of Eadbald and the kingdom of Kent into idolatry, on the death 
of Ethelbert, Laurentius, the first archbishop of Canterbury after 
Augustin, being about to leave the island in despair, was 
accosted on the night before his intended departure, by S. Peter, 
who not content with upbraiding him for his want of faith, pro- 
ceeded to scourge him ‘ with apostolic severity.’ In the morning 
he appeared before Eadbald, and gave him an account of the 
event; the result, as might be expected, being that Eadbald 
immediately repudiated his father's wife, whom ‘he had married, 
and was baptized, with his whole kingdom. We question, indeed, 
whether it will not strike most people as somewhat improbable 
that S. Peter, after his death, should have had recourse to a 
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mode of correction so extreme, and so unlike anything that is 
recorded of him when living; and they will perhaps feel disposed 
to class the account with those other incredible narrations that 
are to be found in the same venerable historian. 

Having said thus much of the Ante-Nicene miracles, we might 
here conclude our remarks on the subject, but we trust that our 
readers will excuse us if we extend them to a few others, which 
have indeed the names of great men appended to them, but of 
the true value of which we conceive that but one opinion can 
be formed. 

The Life of 8. Martin of Tours, with some letters and dialogues, 
written by his disciple, Sulpicius Severus, is full of supernatural 
events, and contains more than one miracle: but although the 
author declares that he has stated nothing which was not derived 
either from eye-witnesses, from plain authorities, or from 
S. Martin’s own relation, yet there is much which, from what- 
ever source derived, will scarcely receive implicit credit. Thus, 
on one occasion, as 8. Martin was returning from Treves, he 
met a vicious cow, which was under demoniacal possession, and 
had done much mischief. The cow rushed at 8S. Martin, who 
raised his hand, and commanded her to stop. She did so. 
S. Martin saw the devil riding on her back, and commanded him 
to get off, and leave her alone. The devil obeyed his word, and 
the cow—‘ nec defuit sensus in bucula,’ are the quaint words of 
Suilpicius— perceiving herself freed from her tormentor, lay calm] 
at the Saint’s feet; and at his command, rejoined the vom | 
‘ quieter than a lamb.’’ Sulpicius seems not to have exercised 
common discretion in accepting or rejecting the information he ob- 
tained from other people, and some of his ‘ plain authorities,’ above 
mentioned, may have misled him. For instance,’ he introduces 
Posthumianus, another disciple of 8. Martin, and a traveller in 
the East, relating how he saw an ancient hermit, to whom a 
she-wolf came every day for its supper. On one occasion the 
hermit was absent, and the wolf (a more notable animal of its 
species even than Tom Brown's ‘ sorrowful wolf’) entering his 
cell to see where he was, found five loaves of bread in a basket, 
of which it took one and went away. The hermit, on his return, 
discovered his loss, and soon guessed who was the author of it, 
The wolf, conscious of her wickedness, absented herself for seven 
days, when, at the prayer of the hermit, who bore his loss with 
much grief, she returned; but even then, to show her modesty 
and penitence, she would not come near, but cast her eyes down 
to the ground, and so entreated pardon. The hermit, pitying her 
confusion, called her to him, gently stroked her head, and gave 
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her a double portion of bread. If this is merely absurd, the 
sequel appears to us to be little other than profane. 

‘ Intuemini queso (concludes Sulpicius) ‘ Christi etiam in hac parte 
virtutem, cui sapit omne quod brutum est, cui mite est omne quod szevit. 
Lupa prestat officium, lupa furti crimen agnoscit, lupa conscio pudore 
confunditur; vocata adest, caput prebet; et habet sensum indulte sibi 
veniz, sicut pudorem gessit errati.’ 


The author who could gravely record such nonsense, cannot be 
considered worthy of much credit; and the insertion of this account 
in a dialogue of which 8. Martin is not the subject, affects, to 
our minds, in no small degre¢ the credibility of much that he has 
recorded of that Saint. 

Many of our readers are no doubt conversant with the Life of 
S. Antony by S. Athanasius. This piece, as Dupin considers, 
and we think there is sufficient in the language and other in- 
ternal evidence to confirm his judgment, is either spurious or 
greatly interpolated. It is full of accounts of supernatural 
events, chiefly of 8. Antony’s conflicts with the powers of dark- 
ness in the form of different kinds of wild beasts. We cannot 
but think that many of them, if not later inventions, must have 
been optical delusions; for instance: he sees on one occasion a 
monster whose upper parts were those of a man, but which had 
the legs and feet of an ass. On his making the sign of the cross 
and proclaiming himself the servant of Christ, it fled away so 
fast that it fell and died.’ What, then, was this creature? It 
could not have been an evil spirit, because such is not mortal ; 
and we know that there is no beast in any way resembling the 
above description. §. Athanasius says that the monks relate 
many other things, still more wonderful, which 8. Antony did ;? 
and here, perhaps, we have the clue to the mystery; for it is 
impossible to say what embellishments the story may not have 
received before it reached him ; especially when there was no one 
accountable for them, and their author could not be traced or 
specified. At least those words show that S. Athanasius received 
his information from a source too vague and doubtful to allow 
us to put much faith in it, and he seems to have written them 
with some such feeling himself. 

8. Jerome has also left us some wonderful accounts of the lives 
and actions of certain saints and hermits of Egypt and Pales- 
tine ; and a few selections from one or two of these shall conclude 
the subject. In his Life of Paul, who lived in the desert 113 
years, he relates that S. Antony having it revealed to him ina 
dream that there was a greater monk in the desert than himself, 
went to see him, and was met by one who was part man and 
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art horse, called Hippocentaur, who informed him of the way to 
Paul’s cave, and then gallopped swiftly away. 8. Jerome says 
that he knew not whether it were Satan who took this form to 
terrify the Saint, according to his custom, or whether the desert, 
which is fruitful in monsters, produced this one.1 May we be 
allowed to suggest that the demon or monster might have been 
nothing more or less than a man on horseback? §. Antony’s 
final guide to his brother hermit, however, was a wolf. At the 
request of Paul, 8S. Antony went back for a garment which 8. 
Athanasius had given him, and on his return found the aged 
man dead. When he was at a loss for a spade with which to 
bury him, two lions came and fawned upon him, and dug the 
grave for him.? We are told that 8. Hilarion (the first of the 
monks of Palestine, as 8. Antony was of Egypt, and his dis- 
ciple,) was able to discern the different evil spirits by their smell. 
He once showed his miraculous powers in a somewhat unusual 
manner; by giving to a Christian charioteer the victory in a 
race over his pagan competitor.’ Thereby violating, though no 
doubt unintentionally, the 62d Canon of the Council of Elvira, 
and the 4th of Arles; which disallow chariot driving to Chris- 
tians, under pain of excommunication. 

Yet although most of the so-called miracles of the age in 
question are, as we think we have shown by the specimens we 
have given, too preposterous for serious belief, Dodwell, whom 
we name as a most learned and trustworthy guide, selects some 
which he thinks may be received as genuine. Such are,—the 
cross of Constantine; the announcement to Licinius by the 
angel of his impending victory over Maximinus; that by John, 
the monk of Thebais, of the approaching victory and subsequent 
death of Theodosius; the prodigies that took place at the at- 
tempted rebuilding of the temple by Julian; and some others. 
‘Plura possum,’ he continues, ‘nisi in suspecte fidei seculo ex- 
‘empla quam cautissime deligenda esse censerem.™ 

And, lastly, he gives some very forcible remarks on the differ- 
ences between the ancient and the modern miracles. The latter, 
he says, are related of causes slight and unworthy of God: whilst 
so far from expecting them on every occasion, men are said in 
Scripture to tempt God, and to be guilty of great wickedness 
against the Holy Ghost, the Author of miracles, if they so much 
as sought for them on slight occasions. In their history, he 





1 §, Jerome, vol. iv. p. 70. 

2 Ibid. p. 73. 

3 Page 80. Dodwell takes the same view as that we have here expressed on the 
truth of the miracles found in the Life of Paul by S. Jerome, 8. Antony’s Life, and 
the Dialogues of Sulpicius Severus. 
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continues, we see that they gradually ceased when the faith was 
sufficiently confirmed by those which had been done previously, 
and were not renewed except on new expeditions undertaken 
for the sake of the faith: whilst, on the other hand, most of the 
modern miracles are recorded to have been performed for the 
faithful, and very few for unbelievers. Not every miracle, how- 
ever, we would suggest, even if performed under the above circum- 
stances, although the most likely to be followed by the renewal 
of miraculous powers, is to be received. Bishop Douglas tells 
us that Ribadaneira’s second edition of the ‘ Life of Loyola,’ 
published in 1587, not only ascribes to him no miracles, but 
enters into an inquiry why so holy a man had not the gift of 
miracles bestowed upon him; while in the third edition of 1612, 
miracles are actually ascribed to him. In fact, then, an earnest 
inquirer of the Church of Rome, even with the light she professes 
to give him on the subject, would be at a loss what to believe ; 
for so far from satisfying his mind, she herself is the source from 
which the difficulty springs. It has been said that 


‘ It is not often that the gi/fof miracles is even ascribed to a saint. In 
many cases miracles are only ascribed to their tombs or relics; or when 
miracles are ascribed to them when living, these are but single and occa- 
sional, not parts of a series. Moreover, they are commonly what Paley 
calls ¢entative miracles, or some out of many which have been attempted, 
and done accordingly without any previous confidence in their power to 
effect them. Moses and Elijah could predict the result; but the miracles 
in question were scarcely more than experiments and trials, even though 
success had been granted them many times before. Under these circum- 
stances, how could the individuals who wrought them appeal to them 
themselves? It was not till afterwards, when their friends and disciples 
could calmly look back upon their life, and review the various actions and 
providences which occurred in the course of it, that they would be able to 
put together the scattered tokens of Divine favour, none or few of which 
might in themselves be a certain evidence of a miraculous power. As 
well might we expect men in their lifetime to be called saints, as workers 
of miracles, But this is not all; the objection serves to suggest a very 
observable distinction which holds between the conduct of those whose 
miracles are designed to be evidence of the truth of religion, and of others 
though similarly gifted. The Apostles, for instance, did their miracles 
openly, because they were intended to be instruments of conversion; but 
when the supernatural power took up its abode in the Church, and mani- 
fested itself as it would, and not for definite objects which it signified at the 
time of its manifestation, it could not but seem to imply some personal 
privilege, when seen in an individual, who would in consequence be as little 
inclined to proclaim it aloud as to make a boast of his graces, 

‘The same peculiarity in the gift will also account for that deficiency 
in the evidence, and other unsatisfactory circumstances of a like nature, 
which have already been spoken of. Since the Divine manifestation was 
arbitrary, the testimony would necessarily be casual. What else could be 
expected in the cases of occurrences of which there was no notice before- 
hand, and in many cases no trace after, and where we are obliged to be 
contented with such witnesses as happened to be present, or if they cannot 
be found, with the mere report which has circulated from them? and where, 
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perhaps, as was noticed in the last paragraph, the principal parties felt it to 
be wrong to court publicity, after our Lord’s pattern, and perhaps shrank 
from examination.’—Newman's Essay on Miracles, p. xeviii. 


However plausible the matter, or beautiful the wording of this 
passage, Dodwell’s opinion on the subject seems to us more 
trustworthy. ‘I admit,’ he says, ‘that God has often used 
‘holy men, men of purified minds, as Origen says, as instru- 
‘ments of miracles; but it was not always so in those of ap- 
‘ proved credit; for we read that those who are not otherwise 
‘ good, but yet are orthodox, have performed miracles for the 
‘ sake of the cause they were upholding: e.g. S. Matt. vii. 22, 
‘23; 58. Mark ix. 38, 39; 1 Cor. xiii. 1, 2. Even the Apostles 
‘ themselves, men of undoubted holiness, deny that it was by 
‘their holiness that the lame man was made to walk. They, 
‘ therefore, did not think that the witnessing to holiness was a 
‘ cause sufficiently weighty for the performance of miracles: nor 
‘ do we read in the primitive monuments of good faith, that any 
‘ single miracle was ever wrought for that cause alone, or for the 
‘ sake of any private person, however great, unless it appeared 
‘ that in some way or other the public good of the Church was 
* conjoined.” 

The author whom we have already cited, remarks :— 


‘ It may be as shallow a philosophy to reject them merely because they 
are not such as we should have expected from God’s hand, or as we read 
of in Scripture, as to judge of universal nature by the standard of our own 
home, or again, with the ancient heretics, to refuse to admit that the 
Creator of the physical world is the same with, the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.’? 


The result of this argument, or rather fallacy, is not to increase 
faith, but todiminish it. It would be more likely to shock than 
to confirm the mind of an ordinary reader; for it ends, not in 
strengthening Church history as an auxiliary to Scripture, but 
in weakening the latter. It does not raise the one to the other, 
but sinks Scripture, as the inspired and infallible testimony in 
support of a class of facts of which we have no certain moral 
knowledge but from itself, to the level of a testimony which 
claims not any such exemption from the possibility of error. 
Thus the author’s reasoning would never give strength to one 
whose faith was based on the Scriptures, but it might be fatal to 
him who was wavering between Christianity and infidelity. 

Il. On the constitution of the Church, Professor Blunt justly 
lays stress on the fact that antiquity is to be regarded as ‘ the 
handmaid of Scripture,’ and as such is its true and only inter- 
preter: ‘ taking up matters,’ as he says, ‘ where Scripture has 
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laid them down.’ From these premises, it results that he not 
only recognises a. A as a form of Church government, 
but as the one Divine order gathered from the Acts of the Apostles 
(z.e. both the book so called and their deeds) to be that which 
our Lord, probably by injunction, left them during his forty days’ 
stay on earth after the resurrection: and he cites the Ante-Nicene 
Fathers, not as polemical disputants on the subject, but as dis- 
covering the facts and opinions concerning it of their own times, 
and the times before them. 


‘ What our Lord’s injunctions’ (he says) ‘ probably were, we have to 
gather from the course of events which followed, and from the shape which 
the Church began to take; the formation of it partly discovered in the Acts 
of the Apostles and the Epistles (for in these writings it exhibits a much 
more organised aspect than it did in the Gospels), and more fully develope: 
in the writings of the subsequent Apostolic Fathers ; these latter, however, 
be it remembered, not engaged in proclaiming and enforcing peculiar views 
of their own on the subject in the spirit of polemics, but simply betraying 
the structure which the Church had assumed in their time, its orderly uni- 
formity, the elements of it, as represented in the Acts and Epistles, thus 
completed and filled up.’—Part ii. pp. 407-8. 

The Fathers then’ (he continues) ‘ understand the Church to be a body 
of persons called out of the world, amongst whom the doctrine is taught 
and the Sacraments administered, which Christ delivered, and which his 
Apostles and their successors perpetuated from generation to generation. 
This standing ministry they ever represent, right or wrong, as deriving its 
virtue and authority from the commission first conveyed to the Apostles by 
Christ himself, and passed on from them to those who did or should succeed 
them by imposition of hands, by vicarious ordination, They appeal to this 
succession as the test of the validity of that ministry, as the guarantee for 
the interpretation of Scripture sanctioned by the Church being Apostolical, 
and accordingly sound; no other interpretation having the same safeguard. 
They actually trace it down to their own times in some instances, and pro- 
fess to abstain from doing so in all other instances simply as being with- 
held by the tediousness of the task, the succession in every Church being 
regular. Those who withdrew from this ministry, thus limited, they 
regard as withdrawing from the Church, falling away from the truth, 
and as guilty of heresy and schism. This ministry they uniformly 
describe as consisting of three orders, Bishops, Priests, and Deacons. They 
do not assert it in direct terms only, though in direct terms they do 
assert it, but incidentally also. They evidently presume it on all occa- 
sions. Nor is it one father only that does so, but all; or at least, all 
who touch on the subject. The question does not rest on any narrow 
basis; but if any one testimony were withdrawn, ample ances | remain. 
Here, as in so many other cases, the fathers only take up a matter where 
the Scripture has laid it down. The dawn is in the one, the day in the 
other. We find Deacons mentioned in Scripture; we find Presbyters; we 
find Presbyters and Apostles as united in act, yet distinguished in order; we 
find those who were commissioned to rebuke some Presbyters, and to re- 
ward some others with double honour; to regulate the supply of ministers 
to the Church by a careful imposition of hands; one such superior person 
or angel having the superintendence in each local Church.’—Pp. 408-9. 


Thus Professor Blunt admits, in agreement with what has been 
occasionally maintained in these pages, that the accidents of the 
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Church constitution were not finally settled in the times of the 
Apostles, or for some time afterwards; and seeing in the Jewish 
hierarchy the prototype of the Christian Church he quotes the 
words of 8. Clement of Rome :— 

‘ They, therefore, who make their oblations at the times appointed, are 
accepted and blessed, for, following the laws of the Lord, they err not. For 
to the chief priest are assigned his proper offices, and their proper part is 
assigned to the priests, and their proper services are imposed upon the 
Levites. The layman is bound by the laws ofthe layman. Let each of you 
then, brethren, in his own order give thanks to God with a good conscience, 
not overstepping the appointed rule of his gravity.'—P. 410. 


And appends to them this wise, forcible, and, we may add, 
common-sense commentary : 


* What could this illustration mean, when addressed to a Christian con- 
gregation quarrelling about their pastors, but a parallel between the Jewish 
and the Christian Priesthood? He then proceeds to tell historically of the 
Apostles’ planting in countries and cities, the first fruits of their disciples 
as Bishops and Deacons: the term Bishops, here synonymous with Pres- 
byters, the Apostles yet being alive, and consequently the terms Bishop 
and Presbyter being yet confounded; the three orders, Apostles, Bishops 
(i.e. Presbyters), and Deacons, corresponding to the High Priest, Priest, 
and Levite, of whom Clemens had spoken just before; as after the death 
of the Apostles, and the distinction established between the Bishop and 
Presbyter, the Bishop, Priest, and Deacon were the designations of the 
same.'—Jdid. 

Professor Blunt, then, takes that view of Episcopacy which the 
Church at large, Greek, Roman, and Anglican, has ever taken. In 
the one form of government bequeathed to the Church (whether 
by our Lord in person, or by the Apostles, so far matters not, for 
the act of the one is the act of the other), he sees that which has 
truth and Divinity for its foundation, and he cannot admit any 
other. Had there been more than one form left, he would allow 
us to choose which to our judgment might be the most suitable 
in any particular case: but as it is, that there is one which 
can clearly trace its existence to a Divine source, is sufficient for 
him. He sees clearly that in all Presbyterian bodies as now 
existing, there was a point at which the authors of them forsook 
the government bequeathed to them, and created one for them- 
selves. §S. Clement's words cited above, and repeated in sub- 
stance from §. Paul’s Epistle to the Hebrews, teach him to see, 
after the time of the Apostles themselves, the Christian Altar, 
and with that of course the Victim, and the Priest: and thus the 
Christian Church is to him not merely a body analogous to the 
Jewish ; but is that same thing perfected and enlightened with 
the Holy Ghost, the perpetual presence of Christ, and the life- 
giving Sacraments; and made universal instead of local: for 
since the Jewish had the same object as the Christian Church 
has now, namely, to convey in its measure the Spirit and grace 
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of God, and as there is but one God, and one grace to be con- 
veyed, of course the Church itself, under whatever accidental 
differences, must, if a Church at all, be ever essentially one and 
the same. 

Wherein, then, is the jus divinum of the Christian Church 
proved but in this,—that the inspired Apostles founded an order 
of things which those who came after them, strictly keeping 
to what had been left to them from that source, pen 
preserved as they found it; till the whole converted world 
showed by one order of government, one fundamental discipline, 
and one great original ritual, in how universal a type of unity all 
had been originally constituted? Indeed if we may institute the 
comparison, it might be thought that a Church founded by the 
personal presence of God himself has even a greater jus divinum 
than the Church of Moses. 

It was a natural result of the reverence of those early ages for 
the least thing apostolical—word or action, precept, practical 
custom or tradition—that the first man who denied the essential 
difference in rank between Bishops and Priests in the Christian 
Church should be marked as seeking to introduce a doctrine and 
practice other than had come down from the Apostles. The same 
cause, too, accounts for the fact, that there was no Presbyterian 
communion existing; for those who would have no other than 
that which the Apostles had left, wanted nothing in addition to 
it. Yet if the idea that has in more recent times found its 
defenders were true, that both Episcopal and Presbyterian forms 
of government alike were left by the Apostles, and that both are 
therefore of equal virtue,—we should (all @ priori objections apart, 
against the one Church having more than one form of government) 
surely have found the Fathers of the Ante-Nicene period as care- 
ful to record that such was the fact, as they are to make mention 
of Episcopacy as the form, and the only form, left by the Apostles, 
and for the same reason. For two equal forms being given, 
there is no conceivable reason why they should all everywhere 
have united to support and maintain the one, and to suppress 
the other. Thus the manner in which they mention Episcopacy, 
because it proceeded from the Apostles, shows how they would 
have mentioned Presbyterianism had it been able to claim 
the like parentage. 

We cannot venture to say, of course, that to alter the govern- 
ment of a Church from Episcopacy to Presbyterianism does 
unchurch and cut it off from Christ; for this is more than we 
know. But we can and do say that no reverent mind would 
ever undo that which is clearly of apostolic authority, to exalt 
some private rule or ordinance in its stead. And even on this 
ground, no abolition of Episcopacy that has yet taken place can 
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by any means be justified; for, from what has it proceeded but 
from altered doctrines or wayward tempers? Nor, of course, 
could the Apostles in their day consult in each country or city 
the dispositions and predilections of neophyte proselytes, perhaps 
even of persons yet unconverted: whilst it was evidently no 
oppression on their part to erect one form of government and no 
other for all alike, to which those who would have their com- 
munion would readily submit, and from which the rest might 
freely depart. And leat, if, as has been the case, it be objected 
that this view of Episcopacy would entail the presence of a 
perpetual revelation, we must be careful to inquire in what sense 
these words are used. If they signify a revelation that is per- 
etually being added to, we must reply that this conclusion can 
y no means be admitted. But if they are taken simply to mean, 
that the revelation having been once committed to the keeping 
of a body of men, that body afterwards requires perpetual Divine 
testimony as to its right to discharge its important and onerous 
office ; this argument clearly tells not for the upholders of Presby- 
terianism, but against the opposers of Episcopacy. For while 
the latter form of government, by continuous existence, proves 
its own truth, no other that can be named has the same clear, 
universal, undenied, and undeniable evidence, or anything like 
it. Neither Blondel, Salmasius, nor any other champion or half- 
champion of Presbyterianism has ventured to deny the evidence 
that does exist for the apostolic authorship of Episcopacy, or has 
been able to prove the same for Presbyterianism. Thus the 
question in these days will, as of old, result in that of the faith 
of the individual inquirer. He who has real faith will now no 
more than then, require to go out to search for the body in 
question, but, recognising it still to be where it was said to exist 
by S. Clement, 8. Ignatius, 8. Cyprian, and others, in the 
Bishops, Priests, and Deacons of the Church, he will, in pro- 
portion as his faith is strong and his heart is single, suspect 
and avoid all other forms of ecclesiastical government, whatever 
they be in themselves, or by whomsoever championed and 
— 
he subject with which we will conclude our notice is the 
mention made by Professor Blunt of Origen. We think this 
- of his work is scarcely so happy and successful as the rest. 
‘here are, we are aware, many and peculiar difficulties in treating 
of this subject. So many of Origen’s books are lost, and those 
which remain have been so tampered with, that it is difficult, or 
rather almost impossible, to form a decisive opinion as to whether 
he is, as some maintain, on the whole to be regarded as an 
orthodox Father; or, as others think, the precursor of more than 
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one of those heresies which, after his time, destroyed the peace, 
and almost imperilled the very existence of the Church. Even 
his position in ecclesiastical history is doubtful. We might say 
that, like his teaching, it is twofold. At one time he upheld the 
truth of Christ’s Divine Personality and Proper Divinity, against 
Beryllus of Bostra, and confuted the dictum of certain Arabians, 
who, like some of our modern Socinians, said that the soul died 
and was corrupted with the body, and would be raised again 
with it; and at another he was banished by his bishop as one in 
whose doctrine he had no confidence. There was qe that act 
of self-violence which, through its imitators, troubled the Church 
for centuries after his own time, and required such formal and 
stringent laws for its suppression. And he is said to have been, 
if not the founder, yet closely connected with the subsequent 
Syrian school of divines, Diodore, the Arians, Theodore the 
interpreter, Nestorius, and others, who were condemned with him 
in the Fifth General Council. 

Origen, then, is to be regarded as one of the greatest—perhaps, 
on the whole, the greatest phenomenon of Church history. True, 
on the one hand, that his works have been tampered with b 
heretics, and on the other, that Ruffinus says he has himself 
altered at least one of them, his Ilep? ‘Apywv, wherever it appeared 
to him to detract from the majesty of the ‘Trinity ;* yet the divari- 
cations and their frequency, which exist in his writings, seem, as 
a whole, beyond the power of a mere interpolator. oe are of 
their very essence: and their withdrawal would involve not 
merely an alteration of the text, but its entire reconstruction. 
In one page we meet with statements, which, considering the 
time at which they were made, leave little or nothing to be 
desired ; in the next, we find something that is less in har- 
mony with the Christian faith than with the repulsive tenets of 
Aétius, Marcellus of Ancyra (as supposed) on Christ’s Humanity 
in Heaven and future Kingdom ; of Lacedonius and A pollinaris. 

Professor Blunt’s method of treating the subject is to give 
extracts from Origen’s writings, tending to prove the soundness 
of his faith. But this can scarcely be conclusive whilst, as 
opposed to sayings of one class, it is possible to produce others 
of a contradictory tendency; and we wish we could adopt the 
professor’s suggestions as sufficient to account for such diversity 
as exists in Origen above any other ecclesiastical author. 
These are, his familiarity with philosophers and heretics ; his 
rapid manner of composition; his frequent journeyings; and 
lastly, the fact of the tamperings with his writings by friend and 
foe already alluded to. Granting these, there is still much, 
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especially in his Commentaries, which is evidently the emanation 
of his own mind, and the expression of his own pen alone, and 
which can in no manner be reconciled with the system of 
doctrine afterwards laid down in the Nicene and Niceno- 
Constantinopolitan Creeds. 

Nor can it be wondered at if we of these times think variously 
on his merits; for he was held in very different estimation by 
the greatest Fathers of the Church soon after his own age. 
S. Athanasius appeals to him against the Arians as maintaining 
the co-eternity of the Son.’ On the other hand, 8. Basil speaks 
of him as one ‘not altogether sound on the Holy Ghost;"? 
and §. Epiphanius and 8S. Augustin class him and his followers 
among formal heretics.* Lastly, S. Jerome, no sparing or 
unprejudiced adversary it must be admitted, accuses him of 
holding the Son to be a creature; of affirming that the Father is 
not seen by the Son, nor the Son by the Holy Ghost; that 
the Son as compared with the Father is not perfect truth, but 
only the image or representation of truth; nor absolutely good 
or bright, but only so in relation to us; and of placing the 
Holy Ghost third in dignity and honour, holding him to be 
merely a creature.. S. Jerome also adds many other errors on 
subjects of lesser moment, which he, like Docker Blunt, 
ascribes to heathen philosophy; e.g. he gives from Origen a 
citation which contains something like the metempsychosis of 
Pythagoras and Plato, and which maintains, with an audacity 
the semi-Pelagians never dreamt of, a previous existence, from 
the actions in which, the individual in this world is either a vessel 
of honour or dishonour, adding, that if one who is of the former 
class here does nothing worthy of his name, he will be degraded 
in another age to the latter, and vice vers@.* He also, according 
to S. Jerome, holds that the body will be destroyed entirely, 
and that we shall hereafter be without it, as we were at first. 
But this, at least, cannot be received, since, as Eusebius records, 
he maintained the contrary in the Council against the Arabians. 
S. Jerome, however, returns to the notion, as connected with 
Origen’s doctrine, of the state of heaven, angels and demons. 

uetius is of opinion that all the earliest heresies on the Holy 
Ghost are to be traced to Origen, and that what is Catholic on 
the subject has been added by Ruffinus. Origen certainly does 
say, in his Commentary on §. John, chap. i., that the Holy Ghost 
was, and must necessarily have been created, but yet is the most 
honourable, and the superior in rank, of all other things that were 
created by the Father through the Son; not having the title of 
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Son, because the latter alone had the nature of a Son, from the 
beginning; which the Holy Ghost appears to want. Yet he 
had previously spoken of the Son himself as little other than a 
creature ; for on the words, ‘ All things were made by (é:a) Him,’ 
he says, in a statement which, years after his own time, would 
have placed him among the Arians, ‘If all things were created 
‘through (8a) the Word, they were not created by Him (i760), 
‘but by some one better and greater ;’ and who can this be but 
the Father? This seems to throw light on what we read in 8. 
Epiphanius, that Origen held the Son to be of the Father's 
substance, but still that He, like the Holy Ghost, was created: his 
doctrine herein differing from that of the Arians only in that the 
latter held the Son to have been created €£ ov« dvtwv, or of 
matter, whilst he held Him to be a portion of the Father's 
essence flowing from Him.' He concludes that Christ was 
called the Son only by grace, an assertion which was reproduced 
in the same terms by the Arians. Thus a similarity, and a 
dangerous one, does exist between the doctrine of Origen and of 
the Arians. And if it be urged, in extenuation of some of his 
objectionable expressions, that he probably intended to express 
a personal subordination rather than an essential inferiority of 
the Son to the Father, and of the Holy Ghost to both; there 
are still many passages in his works which cannot be so 
explained, and which therefore compel us to the conclusion 
that his faith was not uniformly that of the Scriptures and the 
Church Catholic. There is one assertion of his in particular 
which has given rise to much suspicion, partly, because it is of 
a very dubious character in itself, and partly, because certain of 
the Arians afterwards borrowed it from him: viz., that the Son 
does not see the Father, nor the Holy Ghost the Son. Of 
this notion, as held by Origen, two explanations may be given: 
—Ilst, That of Ruffinus, which is adopted by Bishop Bull, that 
the Father being Spirit, it cannot be said that the Son sees 
Him, but rather that He comprehends Him. 2ndly, That in his 
Commentary on §. John, viii. 2, Origen himself says plainly,— 


‘ We may hold that certain men were eyewitnesses from the beginning 
of the Word, of whom S. Luke speaks, i. 1; and we may, therefore, main- 
tain the Son to be an eyewitness of the things with the Father, according to 
which it is said, “No man knows the Father except the Son;” they to 
whom the Son will reveal Him not yet being eyewitnesses: the following 
expression clearly showing that the Son is an eyewitness of the things in 
the Father : “ The things that I have seen with the Father, those I speak.”’ 


But, both S. Jerome, in his Epistle to Avitus, and Justinian, 
in that to Menas, directly assert that the Son’s knowledge of the 
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Father was thought by Origen to be only in degree ; for he says, 
in his [epi “Apyev, that 
‘As it is written, “The Father who sent Me is greater than I,” the Father 


is in all respects greater in knowledge than the Son, since He knows 
Himself more perfectly and more fully than He is known by the Son,’ 


Lastly, we will cite those words of 8. Jerome, which so well 
distinguish between what is trustworthy in his writings, and the 
contrary :-— 


‘ Sicut interpretationem et idiomata Scripturarum Origeni semper attri- 
hui, ita dogmatum constantissime abstuli veritatem,’—Zp. 39, ad Theoph. 


We have said but little on a subject which is almost inex- 
haustible ; but enough, perhaps, to show that Origen must at 
least be read with caution. We should not, however, forget a 
fact, which, if it cannot be urged to his entire acquittal from all 
heterodoxy, must at least tell considerably in his favour, viz. 
that more than one of his own immediate pupils, 8. Gregory 
Thaumaturgus, his brother Athenodorus, and others, were in 
their day bright lights of the Church. Origen’s condemnation 
in the Fifth Council forms a very interesting and important 
feature in his history; but it is one on which it is beside our 
purpose to enter at present. 

We could have wished, did our space permit, to say somewhat 
on Professor Blunt’s concluding chapter on the subjects stated at 
the beginning of this article: as it is, we are compelled to pass 
them over. We cannot, however, avoid expressing our wish 
that it had fallen within our author’s design, when stating the 
opinions of the Fathers as opposed to those of Calvin on the 
subject of predestination and reprobation, to have pointed out 
the radical difference which exists between the latter and S. Au- 
gustin. The clue to this difference is the doctrine of Sacra- 
mental grace. Whoever rightly apprehends this doctrine, knows 
at once that their two systems are wholly irreconcilable: the 
Augustinian being based on Sacramental grace, and the Calvin- 
istic repudiating it. The leading feature of the system of Calvin 
is to hold an absolute decree based solely on the omnipotence 
of God, and intended merely to display his different attributes to 
man; which as made, must be carried out; so that the fate of 
man _ hereafter depends on the will of God alone, and in no 
degree on himself: the result in this life being, that, as his 
inward feelings and convictions decide, he is either to admit the 
most unbounded and undoubted confidence, and assurance of 
salvation, as being in a condition from which no wilful sin of 
his own can cast him out; or to fall into the profoundest depths 
of despair, as one who (having been from all eternity enrolled 
among the lost) can by no efforts of his own, by no love, no zeal, 
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no fear or trembling, work out, or do any one thing toward 
working out, his salvation ; the great mark of sanctity (according 
to S. Paul), humility, being with Calvin the assurance of hope- 
lessness. §S. Augustin, on the other hand, whilst he acknow- 
ledges certain Divine counsels and resolves, which, as being the 
result of God’s perfect foreknowledge, are beyond our attain- 
ment, yet would have no one on whom the seal of baptism has 
been impressed, believe himself to be other than an elect child 
of God, or doubt, or give way to despair, but work actively and 
hopefully, though with humility, since on his own exertions, 
zo not on any secret, hidden fog must depend his ultimate 
condition. Thus the two systems at once diverge, and never 
can be harmonized; the vague but common idea that the Cal- 
vinistic doctrine is but a continuation or development of the 
Augustinian, being equally baseless and incorrect. 

We here take leave of Professor Blunt’s valuable work. 
That it will eventually become a standard authority on the 
subject of which it treats, and a text-book to students of the 
writings of the Ante-Nicene Fathers, we have little doubt. At 
the same time we would remind our readers that, after all, it is not 
in these authors that we are to look for the most full and perfect 
enunciation of the articles of our faith. These are only to be met 
with after the rise of the great heresies of which the object was 
to destroy the faith of Christ, but which, as overruled by Divine 
Providence, ended with giving us a fuller development, and a 
more perfect and exact knowledge of its mysteries. Not that 
we should by any means neglect or undervalue the Ante- 
Nicenes ; since, if not the most perfect exponents, they are, after 
the Apostles, the historical witnesses of Christianity. For those 
deeper, wider, and more comprehensive doctrinal statements, 
the result of a fuller and more perfect realization of the teaching 
of the Holy Scriptures, which, as it was originated by their 
frequent encounters with heretics and heretical subtleties, it was 
impossible, in fact, that the earlier Fathers could have given, the 
student will always turn to the pages of §. Athanasius, S. Cyril, 
S. Augustin, mm 9 after them, to §. Hilary, §. Basil, the two 
Gregories, S. Jerome, 8. Chrysostom, and that cloud of wit- 
nesses whom it pleased God of his good providence to raise 
up, as the needs of the Church required, and to endow with 
such a measure of his grace as enabled them fitly to perform the 
parts assigned them for His glory and the good of mankind. 
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Arr. III].—Studies on Homer and the Homeric Age. By the 
Right Hon. W. E. Guapstone, D.C.L., M.P. for the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. 3 vols. 8vo. Oxford: at the University Press. 
1858. 


THERE are some dark periods in every history, spots isolated 
often from each other, and interrupting the connexion between 
tracks long ago opened up. ‘They form an obstacle in the path 
of every historical inquirer, and a ready instance to all who wish 
to ridicule the notion of such a thing as certainty or credibility 
in such investigations. But some of these are obscure simply 
from want of any landmarks at all, others from the well-founded 
doubt that those landmarks which we possess may be them- 
selves delusive. The former are like the sands of some estuary, 
like the Dee or Solway, hard and safe to the touch, but exposed 
to the sudden inroad of spring-tides sweeping over the expanse 
without note of warning, and obliterating every trace of the tra- 
veller’s footsteps. The latter more resemble a quicksand, under 
which the waves creep stealthily, till the man finds the spot to 
which he had run for safety, itself betraying him to destruction. 
There are three methods of investigating obscure periods of the 
first kind. The historical critic either may pursue his way right 
across them, making every tuft of reeds, or imbedded fragment of 
rock, a centre for fresh explorings, leaving all things as they were, 
but learning what they were; or he may turn ns from the real 
scene, and examine it as reflected in a glass which catches all the 
prominent points, whether sound footing or dangerous turbaries, 
and ignores every low-lying hollow; or, lastly, he may, with- 
out denying the existence there of solid historical truth, assert the 
impossibility of discerning the little true from the much that is 
false, or even our right to affirm that what was hard and solid 
beneath our feet to-day, will not be a treacherous swamp to- 
morrow. 

Mr. Gladstone’s ‘grand object in his recent work is to uphold 
the first method, so far as regards the period illustrated by the 
Homeric poems, and, more especially, the Iliad. He has no 
occasion to deny that some portions of history may be unsound in 
their very foundations; that, in them, what truth there is has 
been irremediably involved and entangled in falsehood. His 
principle, as pursued in these volumes, will scarcely appear to be 
necessarily or actually opposed to that implied in Sir G. & Lewis's 
severe assault on N isbuin’s ‘ Studies from Roman History.’ The 
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noble lays of early Latium had been underlaid with a sort of illu- 

sion of grave historical plausibility by writers whose mind and 

style allowed of no distinction between early and late. They pared 

away all those more monstrous inconsistencies of tales of invented 

marvels, inserted in a setting of real circumstances, which 

would have been perpetual living landmarks by which to test 

and assay the inherent morsels of truth. Further, they tricked 

up the whole with fragments of legend and tradition, gathered 

up piecemeal from every side, that nothing might be lost, as one 

might tack together a ballad of bits of ‘ Chevy Chace’ or ‘ Brave 

Mary Awbree.’ But the Iliad and Odyssey are not registers of 
forms imagined by the fanciful eyes of a rhetorician in the smoul- 

dering embers of ancient poesy; they are no spectral mists, out 

of which a Livy standing on a far off eminence has pictured the 
shape and substance of the fens from which they rise, the lines 

and tracks through which he presupposes they resemble; they 
are, Mr. Gladstone urges, whether we care to trust to the facts 
they contain or not, the creation of a mind which existed amidst 
similar scenes and circumstances. 

Whether in one man were concentrated all the marvellous 
genius of which these poems are the result and proof, or the heart of 
early Greece threw up, in its mighty throbs towards development, 
a whole band of illustrious bards, still there would be the same 
authority, derived from internal evidence, of perfect consistency 
between facts of character, and history, and society. Only be- 
cause he is a poet, because historians now and poets are no longer 
the same ; because the Middle Ages, in their darkest epochs, ever 
had a relatively enlightened caste, elevated above the sentiments 
and uncritical imagination of their countrymen, and which thus 
kept history distinct, though often by an imaginary boundary- 
line, from the ballad, is it that we refuse to Homer the name and 
place of Father of History. Herodotus adulterates with fable 
the whole substance of the circumstances, as well as the incidents 
which they unfold; Homer invents deeds and their doers per- 
haps, but they all act, or are performed, within the sphere of his 
experience, and in conformity to its laws. But in the days of 
Herodotus there existed poets as well as chroniclers, and so in 
the times of our Williams of Malmesbury and Henrys of Hun- 
tingdon ; in those of Homer, prose was still an undiscovered art. 
Certainly, if he were not an historian, the age must be left to 
manage as it may without one; the place he is not allowed to fill 
can hardly be kept vacant for those who have borrowed their all 
from him, giving nothing of their own but conjectures. 

The question, it must be remembered, is not whether the deeds 
recorded were actually performed, and by the men to whom they 
are ascribed ; whether such an one was slain by Achilles, or Ajax 
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felled Hector with a spear. Mr. Gladstone, indeed, avows his 

rsonal belief in the precision of the leading narrative, in the 
truthfulness of every shade of character delineated as belonging 
to an Agamemnon or a Helen, and the veracity of the account 
of the whole of the war; but, he justly remarks, the historical 
character of the poems does not depend upon the accuracy of 
details such as these, but on the credibility of the description 
of the political and social life of the race and age. He might 
even have gone a step further, and waived all discussion fof 
the problem, whether the age depicted were that both of the 

ems and the poet, or of the latter only. The inference, that 
e must have Vved under, and witnessed the actual working 
of, the institutions and fashions, with the colour of which 
every line is penetrated, furnishes reasons enough why, apart 
from esthetical considerations, he should be most carefully 
studied. 

When one reflects upon the vividness and minuteness of the 
whole dramatic course of the composition, and compares it with 
the vagueness of Virgil, or the unblushing Tudor tone of 
Shakspeare, alike whether the plot were Roman, or British, or 
Plantagenet, the proposition that such must be the inference 
seems almost too self-evident to need proof. Yet Homer is 
looked on by us generally, not as a medium of the gravest poli- 
tical and philosophical instruction, but only as a poet. No fault 
can be found with the quality of the admiration paid to him. 
To be the chief of poets is to be the chief of writers. But he 
has been stinted as to quantity. The place which Herodotus 
holds among historians, the same in kind, but in a higher 
degree, is in these volumes challenged for the bard. As the 
former is admired and loved as the teacher, both of words and 
things, so the latter deserves to be reverenced, not merely for the 
sentiments he awakens, but also for the new facts he contributes 
to the history of humanity. To be with Virgil an author whom 
it is all but compulsory to take up at an examination at Oxford, 
which is purely one of style (and that too a distinction hardly 
won for Sin in the last few years), may well arouse Mr. 
Gladstone’s surprise. It is not as though the alternative were 
between curtailing the right of the philosophers and historians 
of the golden age of Greece and Rome, in favour of a crowd 
of poets demanding a monopoly of attention for scholarship, 
and a moiety as narrators of facts. Not a single other poet, 
studied at the English universities, can claim to be regarded 
save as a poet. Surely, if motley legends, part truth and part 
fairy tale, of Tartars, and Cossacks, and Ethiopians, deserve, as 
undoubtedly they do, to be studied for the picturesqueness of the 
relation, and the chance glimpses they show us of old and 
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ae times and i po if Livy’s sad spoilings of simple 

atin ballads rank, as of course, in the obligatory list of histories, 
it is standing with perverse pertinacity upon names, to exclude 
therefrom ‘this primitive representation of the human race, in 
‘a form complete, distinct, and separate, with its own religion, 
‘ethics, policy, history, arts, manners, fresh and true to the stan- 
‘dard of its nature, like the form of an infant from the hand of 
‘the Creator, yet mature, full, and finished in its own sense, 
‘after its own laws, like some masterpiece of the sculptor’s 
‘art.’ (Vol. i. pp. 6, 7.) 

There might, possibly, have existed two objections to making 
Homer a regular subject of study from the historical point of 
view. First, the text might have been overspread with errors 
and doubts; and, secondly, his testimony might have been 
dependent upon, or controverted by, a multitude of witnesses 
of equal claims to authority. But neither objection does apply. 
The ‘Homeric bubble schemes,’ as they are aptly called, 
Payne Knight’s, among the rest, have been long ago ex- 
ploded. The facts of the case, it is forcibly urged, are that the 
poet was reverenced as the great teacher even in the pre-historic 
times, as in the days from Solon down to Alexander ; that prizes 
were bestowed on those who could rehearse him most faithfully ; 
and finally, that Pisistratus might have fixed the order of the books, 
but certainly did not wai them. And if it be so, what 
more solid reason, it is asked, can be discovered for doubting 
the loyalty of the earlier time, in guarding and transmitting the 
text in its integrity, than would apply against the later too? 
Not only do the very obeloi of Aristarchus leave the mass of 
the poems omachel be a doubt, but we have Lucian’s evidence 
that, in the sceptical age of the Ptolemies itself, a party firmly 
held to the faith that the stigmatized verses were themselves 
all genuine. But the most satisfactory testimony of all, is that 
of the version itself. Interpolations and intrusive glosses must 
have been self-confuted by a crowd of petty inconsistencies. 
And, as there are no domestic traitors lurking in the text itself 
against his authority, so, as a depositary of the history of his 
own times, he stands by himself without a rival, or even, with 
the exception of Hesiod, a single companion. If all the fables 
of the Cyclic poets, and that maze of genealogies, with their 
numberless links in the chain connecting the human hero with 
the god-parent of his line, which Mr. Grote so sagaciously 
interprets as a result, not of a craving after the pride of 
ancestry, but rather of a humble awe of approaching heaven 
too closely ; if all these were to be treated as on an equal foot- 
ing with the Homeric traditions, every student, to handle the 
investigation, must have the acuteness and patience of a Niebuhr. 
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But the credibility of the other legends is not even homo- 
geneous with Homer’s. The mass of them had been filtered 
through the corruptions of the tastes and sentiments of a later 
age; many had been patched together from several different 
sources; some are the apparent offspring of national vanity. 
Only a very few have been embodied and kept entire in the 
works of men like Herodotus and Thucydides, scrupulous 
registrars of antiquity, though hardly antiquarians; and even 
these, before they came into their hands, adulterated by the 
chance fatherings of four or five hundred years. Whatever 
authority supplementary tales about Homeric events and heroes 
may have, must depend entirely upon their harmony with the 
evidence of Homer himself. They can then only be admitted to 
illustrate him, when they have first proved their parentage 
from the same sources with those from which he drew (as 
Theseus did his), by producing the secret tokens which the 
great poet himself may recognise. 

Mr. Gladstone, after arguing the point of Homer’s right to 
rank as an historian, proceeds to convert his evidence to the 
= purpose of elucidating various points in early Greek 

istory ; and so, by a justifiable process of reasoning in a circle, 
to demonstrate the grave utility of an hypothesis from which 
flow such results. Commencing with a denial of Mr. Grote’s 
right to prejudge the subject, as though the character, political 
and social, the arts and the institutions which we discover in 
the Hellenic race, at the opening of what is held to be their 
historic era, were an ultimate fact, the highest at which we can 
arrive, he sets forth what are the contributions, few indeed, but 
never faint or obscure, which Homer brings to the attempt to 
decompose and analyse that wondrous Greek people and its 
earlier ages into their constituents and creative agencies. He 
himself, and his genius, it is asserted, were Hellenic, ‘ with that 
largeness and unimpaired universality of type’ which belongs to 
human character as drawn by him, and especially to his Achilles 
and Ulysses,—each master in his own province, greatest of 
warriors and statesmen, and each unlike the other, though 
concerned with the same subject-matter; one supreme in the 
battle-field, the other in the ambuscade; one the most impassioned 
of orators, the other the most persuasive ; the one glowing in the 
flower of youth, the other in the maturity of middle age,—both 
together demonstrating ‘ that all the materials of Grecian t- 
ness were in their poet's time fully ripened.’ From his Hellenic 
blood would come the passion for the chase, and the justling of 
chariots in the field; and from the same, the enthusiasm for 
maritime enterprise and adventures, and the burning curiosity, 
akin to the Pheenician spirit, but with a much less dominant 
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tendency to pursuit of mercantile gain, which breathes from the 
sister Odyssey. His ‘ Muse’ is a ‘ Diapason, embracing with its 
‘immeasurable sweep things small and things great, things 
‘sublime and things homely, all objects that human experience 
‘had suggested, and all thoughts that the soul of man had 
‘ imagined or received,’ presenting to us ‘ that Greek mind full, 
‘ varied, energetic, lively, profound, exact, which was destined to 
‘ give form for so many ages to the genius of the world.’ 

But, in the Iliad and Odyssey, we are told, are discoverable 
undesigned traces of another and earlier race, not merely in the 
relics of the formal ritual of Dodona, and material remains of 
Cyclopean walls and hill fortresses, but rather vestiges of a 
people still existing, but with its sovereignty transferred to 
another. The chiefs who fought in the van almost unsupported 
were of Hellenic stock ; but the mass which lent weight to the 
battle-shock and war-cry was Pelasgic. The huge Larissas 
scattered throughout their country were not built by Perseids 
and Pelopids. Apollo, and Jove, and Proserpine, and Vesta 
were not first adored by them. Before the royal pageant reflected 
from earth on to Olympus had found worshippers, Jupiter throned, 
solitary and alone, on gloomy Dodona had a priesthood and 
solemn rites. The Hellenic immigrants did not find the land 
covered with forests and tenanted by wild beasts, but carefully 
cultivated by their forerunners. Zhese loved the plains and 
agriculture, whence perhaps their name, Pelasgoi, or Pelargoi, ¢.e. 
tillers of the field, before the others had come down from their 
mountain sojourn in Thessaly. From them their conquerors 
borrowed the terms of peace, the idyls of Arcadia, and the forms 
of a regular religious system ; but the Hellenes themselves, if 
we may rely upon Niebuhr’s hypothesis that only the words 
common to Latin and Greek are certainly Pelasgic, brought in 
the vocabulary of war and state policy, and the profounder lan- 
guage of thought matured by and in action by land and sea. 
It was, too, from their own spirit that they learned to embody 
their ideal of earth in a varied picture of heaven, and to give 
every grove and river, and every principle, as well of the mind 
as of external nature, its administrator and keeper. Of their 
founding were the earliest national games, those of Hellenic Elis 
and the Isthmus, badges of a ‘ confederacy of common origin,’ 
not only religious high festivals ; theirs was the passion for the 
Palestra and hunting. From them came all the accomplishments 
of the Greek character, and the fine balance of every part which 
has made it a model for all times. But beneath this surface 
extended, far and wide, a basis of another national phase, 
different, but not contradictory, and capable of harmonizing and 
amalgamating with the newer element. It was not Homer's 
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business to unravel, by anticipation, our antiquarian puzzles. 
He wrote of Greece and Greeks as they were before his eyes. 
Still, he testifies sufficiently to the existence of two races, neither 
more nor fewer, in his country, and to the submersion of one race 
in, rather than its dispossession by, the other. In accordance 
with the general character of the Pelasgi, he indicates by the 
peculiar expression, ‘ Pelasgic Argos,’ that in the broad plain of 
Thessaly in the north, this primitive tribe had taken root too 
deeply to be eradicated by the invaders from the surrounding 
hills, In the south, the political dependency, and pastoral 
character of Arcadia and its poetry, with the claims of its people 
to the dignity of Aborigines, prepare us for the conclusion, which 
names and epithets in the Iliad aid, viz. that there, too, was the 
race firmly settled. 

Mr. Gladstone appears inclined to suppose the Homeric 
poems more exclusively Hellenic than we believe to have been 
the case. Surely, of all States later Athens was by far the 
most thoroughly the representative of Greek civilisation, and 
in the genius of Auschylus and Plato we cannot help recognising 
the different aspects of the Homeric type modified, whether for 
the better or the worse, by the lapse of centuries and change 
of circumstances. Yet Athens was the representative also of a 
Pelasgic stock, on which had been engrafted, not so much the 
race, as the institutions and tastes of the Hellenic lineage. 
However readily we may allow the greater preponderance of the 
Hellenic constituent in the composite Greek nation, as argued in 
these volumes, the richness of Homer’s mind, its inexhaustible 
variety, and power of appreciating all sides and modifications 
of human nature, necessarily suggests to the mind the union, 
before his time, of two noble races in one. To explain the 
fact of the resemblances, and mutual capacity for comprehending 
each other’s ideas and institutions, found in the chiefs of the 
two armies, and the apparent sympathy between leaders and 
followers in the Greek camp, the latter being, according to the 
theory we are discussing, for the most part Pelasgi,—finally, 
to explain the poet’s intuitive power of grasping the conception 
of the purer Pelasgic spirit which Troy displayed, it is not 
enough to admit that Hellenic and Pelasgic were akin, and not 
mutually repulsive ; we must also believe that their affinity had 
already been tested in combination. If they had not joined, 
before his epoch, to make one race, when did they join? Greece 
composite, Hellenic and Pelasgic, must have been already in 
Homer’s time, and in his picture of the war, un fait accompli, 
before the immigration of the rough Dorian Hellenes (so unlike 
the mixed Achzan race), which would have postponed the 
process of coalescing indefinitely, if it had not been now already 
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consummated. In the combination the former supplied the organ- 
izing energy, and much too of the substance; but part, at all 
events, of the material in the Agamemnons and Achilles, and 
in the bard himself, was more ancient and primitive. Hesiod 
may be merely and simply Pelasgic, but ne appears to 
have the portion of Hesiod, as well as much besides. Indeed, 
we do not see how, except on this supposition of an amalgama- 
tion by this time of the two tribes, Mr. Gladstone’s theory of 
the liberty of the masses in the camp can be explained. The 
basis of the army, the common soldiery, was, it is alleged, 
supplied in a great measure, but yet not wholly, by the sturdy 
passive bravery of the old inhabitants. It is surely opposed to 
probability that the princes of the conquering race should have 
submitted to flatter, and have tolerated the expression of 
opinion by a multitude still completely separate and isolated 
from the invaders ; the very idea of the indispensableness of the 
host’s assent to the ratification of a measure, seems to us con- 
tradictory to the notion of continued race-demarkation. 

The conclusion that the population of Greece was composed out 
of more races than one, seems to us indisputable. There is a high 
degree of probability in the further argument that it was made 
up of two only ; that ‘ Leleges’ and ‘ Caucones,’ and such appel- 
lations, merely apply to branches, and ‘ Cadmeian,’ and the like, 
to the same people, as subjects of the house of the alien Cadmus, 
and not to stocks; and, finally, that no one name is used in the 

oems with more than a limited and local application, or which 
1as ‘ the mark at once of great antiquity, fe of covering a wide 
range of the country,’ except the Pelasgic, mythical and inde- 
terminate as it has been the fashion to consider the very existence 
of such a people. Three names, indeed, there are—Danaans, 
Argives, and Acheans—used by the poet of the bands assembled 
before Troy, and registered in what Mr. Gladstone terms the 
Doomsday Book of Greece. But they, though comprehending 
the Pelasgic soldiery, embrace them not with reference to their 
native blood, but their condition as inhabitants of the then 
Greece,—of Greece, that is, as divided by the conquerors into 
Hellas for the north and the centre,—the home, in short, of the Pan- 
hellenes,—and Argos for the Peloponnese. Schoolboys are in the 
habit of looking on these things as mere synonyms, employed 
by the bard in company with drape:Bouevos mpocédy and its 
brethren, to help out a verse and swell sound. This comfortable 
doctrine our author does his best to overthrow. He shows that 
these appellatives may be used in some measure interchangeably 
of the same nation, but yet as looked at from different points of 
view. ‘Danaan’ is only applied to the Greek as a warrior, and 
seems to serve as a sort of poetic catchword, like ‘Cambrian,’ or 
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‘Gael,’ or ‘son of Albion,’ and to act as a preface to prepare the 
mind for a more impressive and elevated tone. Possibly, the 
poet had first so applied it; it certainly had a cloud of strange 
associations aa it, appealed to in the Supplices of Auschylus, 
and gathered from legends of some great hero whom, like Brutus 
in Geoffrey of Monmouth, or Aineas and Diomed in the annals 
of Italy, an alien people had welcomed as their king. 

Next, with a wider significance, comes ‘ Argive,’ a name con- 
temporary with the advent of the Perseid dynasty, not derived 
from any political traditions of the nation, or from race, but 
revealing by its reference to the geographical character of their 
new seats, that the Hellenic Highlander had now descended from 
his hills, and, with the lands, assumed the peaceful pursuits of the 
Pelasgic Lowlander, and even a kindred name. But the poet’s 
favourite title for his countrymen, used nearly four times as 
often as ‘ Argive,’ and five times as ‘Danaan,’ and a term 
deduced mostly from tradition, not the physical nature of their 
possessions, nor from the nation’s habits, but from race and blood 
alone, is Achwan. Headed by the house of Pelops, the Achwans 
had gradually extended their sway over the country, till, with 
the occupation of the Peloponnese and the throne of the Perseids, 
it became, in some degree, coextensive with Greece. Under the 
standard of this sovereign tribe, whether with political equalit 
or no, as well Pelasgi, as the other branches of the Hellenic stoc 
itself, arrayed themselves, so that ‘ Achzan’ alone is ever used in 
the collective sense, which, after the immigration of the Dorians 
with their less mixed Hellenic blood and customs, was engrossed 
by the latter name. Sometimes it is applied particularly, some- 
times generally, but it always signifies one fact, viz. subjection 
to the Pelopid chief, whether the subjection of the conquered to 
the conquerors, of petty settlements, overshadowed by the 
influence of a mightier people, to their powerful neighbours, or of 
the conquerors themselves to their own native captain. When 
used specifically, it seems to express the last relation. The three 
names may, then, be distinguished thus, viz. ‘ Danaan,’ as meaning 
the soldiery ; ‘ Argive,’ the masses; and ‘ Achzan,’ the chiefs. 
They manifest in these their special significations, the order and 
relation of the political strata, dynasty supplanting dynasty, 


and tribe tribe, as they displayed themselves to the eye of 
Homer. 


‘The succession of names is, in effect, of itself almost a political history. 
For the names of nations are not arbitrarily changed, though such things 
have been done to particular cities within the dominion of particular states. 
The names of races, os of races disposed, like the Greeks, to knit 
themselves closely with the past, are cherished as a material portion of 
their patrimony. When they alter, it is for some great and commanding 
political reason. Such as, for example, if some tribe or family, previously 
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not advanced beyond its fellows, in some great national exigency, become 
invested with the responsibility of acting for the whole body, and thus grow 
to be as well its representative and organ in all external relations, as also 
the representative of its inward life ; or where some conquering dynasty and 
host have by the strong hand entered in upon prior occupants of the soil, 
and reducing them to dependence, or to servitude more or less qualified, or 
narrowing the circle of their possessions, have taken into their own custody, 
together with the best lands of the country, the whole range of public 
affairs, and have imposed laws upon the vanquished, and imparted to them 
manners. In this case, the different elements are welded into a political 
unity by a power proceeding from that race, which, among them, has pos- 
sessed the greater physical and martial force. But unless there be more 
than the merely convulsive effort of conquest, unless deep roots be struck 
into the soil, and sharper furrows drawn upon it than the sword alone can 
carve, or than the wave of a mere deluge traces—unless, in a word, there be 
a predominant organizing faculty, the effect will not be permanent; and 
the crude mass of mere strength will sink down amid the surrounding 
milder, but more enduring and more: prevailing impulses. In some 
instances it has been so; the body, which has been stronger in the hand, 
has proved weaker in the intellectual and moral, that is to say, the enduring 
elements of power. The undying, yet daily influences and sympathies of 
peace wear down the convulsive vibrations which the shock of war and 
conquest have communicated to the social fabric. Victory must end in pos- 
session, like toil in sleep. Possession implies the dispersion of the con- 
querors, and, in such cases as these, their free intermixture with the van- 
quished. Ties of neighbourhood, of commerce, of marriage, ties belonging 
to all the transactions of life, are gradually multiplied between the new 
comers and the old; and by a gentle process, experience and opinion gradu- 
ally decide, not imperiously in the spirit of party, but insensibly for the 
benefit of all, what laws, what manners, what language, what religion shall 
predominate. The fate of the name follows that of the institutions and 
habits with which it was connected; and the old designation prevails ulti- 
mately over the new, or the new over the old, in proportion as the older 
inhabitants have contributed a larger or a smaller share towards the common 
national life, resulting from the combination; in proportion as the newly 
arrived receive more of impression than they impart, or impart more than 
they receive.’—Vol. I. pp. 438, 439. 


In this, in Homer’s time, royal Achwan race, Mr. Gladstone 
discovers evident traces of a primitive and patriarchal form of 
government gradually disappearing in the Post-Homeric age, but 
in the poet’s generation not yet quite passed away. He argues 
that certain definite terms are employed in the poems, not as 
epithets, but strictly as titles definitely referred always to the 
same personage, and to the same combination of attributes. One 
of the most suggestive of these is the phrase, King of men. It 
may mean no more than prince or monarch, and yet it is un- 
doubtedly curious that this vague expression is only used of six 
persons in the Iliad, and that all - six, though otherwise 
most unlike in character and position, do agree in some fixed 
= Agamemnon, Anchises, Auneas, and the obscure Augeias, 

uphetes, and Eumelus, all alike boast of Zeus as the source 
of their families, of an uninterrupted inheritance of sovereignty, 
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and of the headship of some ruling house of the Hellenic, or of the 
kindred, at all events, the analogous Dardan stock. A title, 
surely most exalted and imperial, for it is the ry badge of 
Agamemnon, the great captain of the host, must have been with- 
held from Priam, Achilles, Diomed, Nestor, and Menelaus, while 
conferred on men mentioned only once or twice, and that pass- 
ingly, for some special historical reason. 

So far we are glad to follow the steps of this most accomplished 
Homeric critic. We also admit that he shows with sufficient 
clearness a curious analogy between the character and institu- 
tions of the Acheans of the poems and the Persians of Herodotus’s 
narrative, as well as a certain resemblance in the relation between, 
respectively, the Hellenic and Pelasgic peoples, and the Persian 
and Mede. His proof of the origin of the Hellenes is not equally 
satisfactory. The evidence of the coincidence of the names 
‘ Perseus and Achezan,’ with those of the Asiatic nation, and its 
reigning family the Achemenids, seems to us not at all strong 
enough to bear up an ethnological theory. Our objection is inde- 
pendent of the truth or falsity of the conclusion itself. That may 
rest on other grounds. It is an objection to this plan of collecting 
so large an inference from such vague features of likeness. The 
Eastern word denoting friendship, from which come both the 
words Achwan and Achemenid, is one which might naturally 
attach itself to any two distinct tribes, with a similar tendency to 
clanship. So the like use of a name denoting legitimate, as 
nel to usurped sovereignty (Sacwéus), and like simplicity 
in worship, as contrasted, respectively, with the Pelasgic and 
Median formal rituals and professional priesthood, like personal 
modesty, hospitality, love of display, of poetry, and music at the 
feast, the chase, and a capacity latent yet, but of occasional mani- 
festation even in Achilles and Juno, for savage cruelty ; in short, 
all the particular resemblances adduced might flow merely and 
wholly from the general analogy always subsisting between 
nations alike Highlanders in origin, and holding analogous rela- 
tions to an inferior but more peaceful population. The attempt 
to prove the identity of an European and any one particular 
Asiatic nation, is like a search after the philosopher’s stone. We 
wish Mr. Gladstone had indicated the facts without forming them 
into an hypothesis. We doubt whether on this point he can be 
considered to have relieved himself from Dr. Latham’s implied 
ban on Pelasgic investigations. 

The early theology of a race is, like its ethnology, a dark and 
perplexing subject-matter. But Mr. Gladstone, we fancy, is 
more at home in this; and all the conclusions at which a mind 
like his arrives on such topics must be absolutely and in them- 
selves valuable. His object throughout the entire work is to 
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raise inquiry, to show the student that Homer is not an ex- 
hausted or barren field ; that there are myriads of possible vistas, 
fair temples, glimpses of blue sea and far mountains, which he 
may open up in the oldest poem in the world. Perhaps this 
absorbing feeling that there are novelties in old Homer, and the 
craving to awaken the consciousness of others about the same, 
may be the cause of the propensity in the book at times to antici- 
pate the discovery of data, and to bring into too startling contrast 
the spirit of Greece and Rome, and the different ages of Greece 
itself. The tendency is excusable. The inclination to confuse 
together all that has happened within certain boundary-lines of 
history is one which is always requiring to be resisted and fought 
against. Not only among boys, but among thoughtful and 
highly educated men, exists, not a belief—for whenever they con- 
stir the facts, it vanishes—but a species of tacit assumption that 
to confound the institutes and conceptions of far removed centu- 
ries of antiquity is no violent offence against truth; that the dif- 
ference between the age of Victoria and the early days of George 
III. is very much greater than between the epochs of Homer 
and Demosthenes. The conscience which would be horrified at 
representing the manners of the reign of Alfred and the Presi- 
dentship of Mr. Buchanan as identical or equivalent, bears easily 
the lightly confessed guilt of borrowing an attribute of a Roman 
deity to patch up the torso of an Olympian. Homer's mytho- 
logy has suffered severely from this popular incapacity of recog- 
nising the landmarks of the chronology of two or three thousand 
years ago. Men try to conjure away the gaps made by time and 
circumstances in Greek theology from Achilles to Pericles, and 
to reconcile, in heedless good faith, the nationally, as well as 
chronologically, incongruous religious systems of the two sides 
of the Hadriatic. The dissimilarities rather need to be brought 
into light, than have the contrasts of light and shadow mingled 
inextricably by cross lights and cross shadows. 

The Homeric theology is a novel scheme to those whose atten- 
tion has been monopolized by the refined system of the sceptical 
golden ages of Athens and tg The clue through the a 
rinth and its key are to be sought not in the after development, 
when new feeders had poured into the main channel, but in the 
times nearer the source, and the memories common to both ages 
of Greece alike. Venus in the Iliad is seldom, if ever, the god- 
dess equally potent in heaven and earth. It is her single duty 
to care for the safety of Aineas and Paris, and, in their calamities, 
to be herself exposed to rude material suffering. Others, like 
Juno, preside in a freer and more sovereign fashion over the des- 
tinies of a particular nation, exulting in its prosperity as a testi- 
mony to their own power, but not personally compromised by, 
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or identified with it in the day of its adversity. Some, but 
obscured and overshadowed by these more appreciable agents, 
seem nothing but pleasant fancies, born of fair scenes, the spirits 
of mountains and of rivers. Some, again, are the impersonate 
qualities of the intellect, or elements of nature. Only a very few 
have no such narrow or specific reason for their being, but stand 
out from the rest with a purer manifestation of deity than Jupiter 
himself, the organs of a divine universal will. 

Something incongruous and unsystematic in this theology at 
once strikes upon our instincts. Even in the carousings of Olym- 

us, the conclave of divinities seems but a pageant. Father 
n and the nymphs of Sea, and the river wh my who do a great 
part of the actual work of keeping the universe in being, do not 
feast there; and Jupiter, among his mutinous offspring, occupies 
a much lower rank and attributes than in the spontaneous 
prayers of mankind. Its members have nothing of benignity, 
or, in lieu thereof, any quality suitable to the supposed serenity 
of their atmosphere. me he for a sort of onal cause of 
Greek life, in the result they are little but exaggerations of its 
material aspects, and by the side of the grave councils held in 
Agamemnon’s tent, show as ill in their assemblies in bosky 
Thessaly, which, designed for deliberation, always end, as they 
began, in wassail, as did the wrinkles and pimples of Brobdignag 
beauties in the eyes of Lemuel Gulliver. Eating and drinking 
are not capable of gaining majesty from ss and the image 
of Juno and Minerva indulging as freely as Mars in revelry 
which ‘knew no surfeit,’ has something in it intrinsically dis- 
torted and grotesque. They only become tolerable when en- 
gaged in action. Then rion. exaggeration conveys an impres- 
sion of the ideal, and Mars raising the battle-shout, ruffianly 
soldier of fortune as he is, puts on something of the heroic. 
When Vulcan pants with ministering to the goblet, as he pants 
over the forge whence was to issue Achilles’ gleaming armour, 
or even Jove's thunderbolts, the extremity of the profanation of 
man’s intuitions of divinity is so excessive as to defeat its own 
ill effects. It becomes impossible to think of him as a deity de- 
graded ; the image is on that of a blacksmith. But, when 
strong in the countenance of the Queen of heaven, he, the Fire- 
god, threatens to launch the lava-flood, and parch up the streams 
of Troas, we see that the bard’s fancy has itself caught fire, and 
produced a heroic conception, but still one hardly divine. 

But along with the human qualities, which sometimes sink 
to what would be a low level upon earth, sometimes rise to the 
height of a monarch’s irresponsible wrath, indications lurk here 
and there of a yet sublimer height, of a deeply seated, though 
rarely visible consciousness of the Divine as opposed to, or apart 
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from, the human. In the spectacle of Apollo descending im 
silent anger, like Night, from the crest of Olympus, while as 
he strode the arrows clashed ominously in the quiver on his 
shoulders, there is the heroic element. But when, in answer to 
the prayer of the desolate old priest, and to chastise the in- 
solence of the great captain of the host, these arrows fly abroad, 
and do their noiseless mission among the armed throng, we 
observe a perception of the silent working of divine anger, and 
of the penalties upon man’s forgetfulness, though constructive only 
(¢. e. through acquiescence in their lord’s irreverence) of the 
respect due to heaven. The heroic is the human ideal, the 
Divine can be felt only and hinted at. Phoebus sways from 
the citadel of Troy the fortunes of the fight, controlling the 
fury of Diomed and Achilles, without fear of the prowess which 
drove Mars and Venus screaming from the field; his aspect 
blinds and stupifies the soul of the victorious Patroclus. Vows 
are paid to him by Trojan and Greek alike, and he always 
escapes personal humiliation in the brawlings of Olympus. There 
is something mysterious both in his powers and in his origin. 
A mortal mother bore him, but his divinity raised her to the 
skies. Persecuted with her and his twin sister, by the native 
occupants of Olympus, insulted by the creatures of earth, he 
vindicated his place there, and established his prerogative here, 
as the interpreter, not between earth and Olympus, that neutral 
ground between earth and Zeus the lord of that terrestrial 
heaven, but between man and Zeus as God. He needs no 
chariot, as Juno, to bear him through the nations; he does not 
brandish the spear; but the terrors of his voice are as supreme 
on the field of battle as when he and Diana decimate kingdoms 
with a pestilence. 

Athene, or Minerva, is nates pees against the human 
and heroic phases of Olympus. With less of the serene sway 
of an umpire in the fight than Apollo, she is the spirit of the 
whole. arriors are inspired by her with valour, and kings 
with counsel. She acts upon the mind without any sensible 
medium, and space and time yield to her occasions. If Phoebus 
awes more, she effects more; and even the interior recesses of 
Tartarus are pervious to her behest. Jove seems hardly to be 
his own master. These two strange beings have a joint steward- 
ship over his will, and their ministry constitutes Homer's 
Providence. 

Upon the evident isolation of these two from the rest, Mr. Glad- 
stone grounds a distinction between the two sources of Hellenic 
theology. He shows that the pure but political character of 
Juno is merely the ideal of the human, but with nothing Divine ; 
that, on the other hand, we instinctively refrain from applying 
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the term ‘ Heroic’ to Pheebus and Pallas; and that, in estimating 
their nature, all measure fails us. The intellectual elevation of 
Juno, and the mad brute fury of Mars, he ascribes to the same 
origin, Invention. The shadow of the Mystery of the Trinity, 
which he perceives in the tripartite division of the universe 
between Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto, and the Divine element 
in Apollo and Minerva, he derives from the ‘Tradition’ of 
mankind, who had not yet lost the idea implanted in our first 
parents, of something far above, and not to be compared with, 
man’s excellence. He argues boldly, that this belief was our 
original portion upon earth; that the elder patriarchs were the 
stock from whence, growing more and more misty, it descended 
to early Hellas. He denies the necessity of relying for proof 
of not 4 an acquaintance with true religion upon vague evidences 
of a connexion, through Pheenicia, between the — of 
Revelation and the Greeks, and challenges for the heroes of the 
war of Troy a right of inheritance in these primitive tenets. 

In the second volume, the ordinary inhabitants of Hellas are 
distributed into three classes: the first including Pallas Athene, 
Phcebus Apollo, Latona, Iris; the second, Jupiter, Neptune, 
Aidoneus (2.e. Pluto), Diana, Persephone; the third, Juno, Mars, 
Mercury, Vulcan, Venus, Demeter, Themis the Sun, Paieon, Dione, 
Hebe, Eris, or Strife, Dionysus. Six additional classes embrace 
those of vague personality, or only local functions. Their office 
is like that of the old burghers, before the consolidation of the 
English constitution, who waited upon the king’s council of 
peers, to hear of the sovereign’s necessities, to explain what 

ortion of the public burden the commerce of their towns could 
est bear, and to carry back the final resolutions, not of them- 
selves, but of the feudal barons. In this outer circle, we find 
the name and uncertain attributes of Father Ocean, and of Father 
Kronus, called by Latins Saturn, beings inferior to the rest as 
active powers, and seemingly hopelessly vanquished, yet first in 
order of existence; and, as it were, the material causes of these, 
ZEschylus’s of vewrepor Geol, even of Zeus their head. And 
there are Destiny, and Sleep, and Terror, and Rumour, shapes 
either representing powers of nature great enough to imprint 
_themselves upon the mind as ideas, or ideas which, born within 
us, have projected the shadow of themselves upon external 
nature. In both, the mythological has hardly as yet appeared, 
the concrete has hardly as yet grown out of the abstract; so 
that they still retain the faculty of entering into and animating 
different forms. Terror is now the son, and now the chariot- 
horse of Mars; and Strife herself, the potent Eris, is sometimes 
merely an attribute of that great wielder of war, rather than its 
goddess, Minerva. In the same distant relation to Olympus, 
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though more subordinate and local, are the graceful forms, more 
fully —— in later Greek mythology, the winds and 
rivers, and the nymphs of forest and fountain; while, further 
off, but with a personality rather more distinct, we see the my- 
thological creations, the ministers of doom, Fates and Furies and 
Harpies. Yet even they are more in consonance with the 
Olympic system than those figures of the outer geography, re- 
vealed in the Odyssey, and which seem, though humanized, and, 
at the same time, spiritualized by Greek grace and love of the 
tangible, to be convicted of being, as, we fear, are our own 
northern fairies, adumbrations (Pheenician) of the tradition of 
the Evil One. 

The line which Mr. Gladstone draws between a few of the 
Achzan gods and the rest, is broad and dark indeed. He argues 
not that Homer’s Greeks enjoyed an imperfect knowledge of the 
divine attributes in the mass, but that complete ignorance on 
most points was conjoined in them with as complete illumination 
on others. On the contrary, we should have rather supposed 
that the whole idea of gods, with the emotions of man, rather 
than the purer but less rational instincts of nature, is so far tra- 
ditional ; while, in all its phases, it is overgrown with the dense 
underwood of invention. A primitive mythological religion could 
hardly have arrived at such a clearness of alien in its different 
— as Mr. Gladstone’s hypothesis supposes. Mr. Ruskin 

enies that objects seen in nature ever have a distinct outline or 
edges; they are defined by shades. So to us it seems to be 
with the early Hellenic theology. That was not a theology 
which had grown up suddenly, like a scheme framed by philoso- 
phers. It was a religion which had sprung from the heart of 
the race, which was as varied as the nature of that race, arid in 
which invention and tradition were not nicely distinguished. 
The poet gathering from every quarter seldom rejected, but 
always endeavoured to harmonize and combine. Al the strata 
of popular belief are thus reproduced in his verse. In one 
legend, he found the consciousness of the divine (not merely the 
superhuman) ; in another more clearly manifested the animalism 
of a human conception of the Inconceivable. Both became 
blended in his song, into one nature with several aspects. Jupiter 
on the lonely peak of Dodona, is a very different being from the 
same wrangling on Olympus. Nay, the two characters some- 
times — yet nearer in action. How far apart is the fine 
image of the King of gods and men weighing, like Fate, and 
the only Fate known to Homer, the life and spirit of Hector and 
Achilles, in the scales of what must be, from the weak tyrant 
recounting so gratuitously and garrulously his loves, before an 
assembly of his sons, and in the presence of his consort. True 
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it is that, as Mr. Gladstone says, Apollo and Minerva stand out 
far above and beyond their fellows. But as even Minerva is 
sometimes degraded into a sulky lass in the halls of her sire ; 
and as Apollo condescends to play the minstrel at the banquet 
of the gods, now satiated with contentiousness and nectar, so we 
should look for a suggestion of the loftier aspect of the popular 
idea of deities, even like Mars and Eris, to other scenes than 
those copies of the rioting of earth. There the divine was sys- 
tematically debased, to make the picture as consistent, plausible, 
and tangible as the Hellenic mind, with (spite of its fineness 
and sensibility) its craving for the materially real even in the 
ideal, required it to be; and which qualities it tended, in the 
scenes upon Olympus, to elaborate for itself out of the dim but 
more ethereal tradition. 

In fact, the difference between those called the deities of Tra- 
dition and those of Invention, seems to us, though very great, 
yet to be a matter of degree. Any nice deduction of the attri- 

utes. of special gods from the source of Revelation, appears 
sophistical, so far as it tends to make a few the sole depositaries 
of the celestial nature, and to render barren the rest of the field 
of theology, reducing the conception of the remainder of heaven 
to the conception of mere human beings, rather divested of mor- 
tality than endued with faculties implying immortality. Along 
with very much that is degraded, much more, in truth, of de- 
gradation than of the heavenly mingling with and overspreading 
the pure idea, there still is a substratum of the divine and uni- 
versal, as opposed to the particular and local, of the invisible 
swaying through the medium of mind, as opposed to the — 
employing the machinery of spears and war-chariots. It under- 
lies the whole, like some old geological formation, cropping up 
only at rare intervals. It is this which bursts forth so frequently 
in the representation of Zeus as to force Mr. Gladstone to 
see in him the ingrafting of Invention upon Tradition. It is 
this also which, though so much more thickly covered in with 
mythological additions, still may be discovered in the majest 
of the queen of Olympus, to whom the rise up wit 
reverence; who holds over a whole nation the broad shield of 
her protection. At her summons, the goddess of Wisdom her- 
self, according to our author the most divine being of Greek 
theology, arms for war, spite of the threats of Jove. So far 
from the circumstance that the elder goddess does not assume 
the spear and panoply of war, being a sign of inferiority, it 
really indicates that Athene is but her instrument and organ, as 
she 1s of her consort. Only once does she herself en per- 
sonally in the quarrel. At all other times she acts by the 
ministers of the + eee Will. 
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As Mr. Gladstone has not, we conceive, made sufficient allow- 
ances for the poet’s endeavour to express by analogies—as e.g. 
by the political genius which he attributes to Juno, his intuition 
of that celestial dominion over the affairs of earth which he felt, 
—so in the two rightly prominent figures of this scheme of the 
Homeric theology, . appears to have changed the fitting relation 
between them in dignity, and, to borrow part of a phrase of Dr. 
_Clarke’s, in quantity of divinity. Certainly, in accordance with 
his theory of the existence of an absolute distinction between 
the persons of Olympus, as traditional, and as inventive, and not 
merely between their attributes as belonging to the one or the 
other class, the goddess would be the loftier character, as the 
purer and freer from taint of evil. But, on the hypothesis that 
contradictory qualities are naturally found together through the 
entire breadth of Hellenic theology, the quality and the amount 
of divinity which we can find in a deity, would be a better test 
of his or her relative rank, than innocence and freedom from vice. 
There is something most sublime and pure, we confess, in the 
delineation of Pallas Athene. She is one in will with her father 
and sole parent, not as lord of air and sire of gods, but as the 
being to whom men prayed even then as God. Invincible and 
chaste, supreme even in the dreary realms to which even Jupiter’s 
immediate empire does not extend, not bounded in “pen by the 
limits of any one or more'natural agents, as specifically committed 
to her charge, but using and controlling all at her desire, she 
exhibits certainly little of the Pantheistic element of the Hellenic 
system. At the same time, we find less in her character and 
attributes of what appeals to faith, less of the moral and spiritual, 
more of the intellectual and abstract. If Terror, and Pain, 
and Strife are wanting in divinity, as single impersonations of 
human feelings, so in some, though a far less degree, Minerva her- 
self is a grand and very successful attempt to impersonate the 
higher intellectual instincts, if we may conjoin the two words, 
and to oppose to the purely animal the purely rational. She is 
at once too independent of Jupiter and Olympus, though acting 
with them, and rarely in collision with her father, and too much 
a tutelary patroness, waiting like a shadow upon certain heroes. 
Achilles has half unsheathed his sword to slay the ruler of the 
people, when the viewless presence of the goddess hovers over 
him, like the voice of prudence, and checks his blind fury. She 
chides the tardy and praises the zealous, just as their own con- 
science might have done; and, in the long and tedious wan- 
derings of Ulysses, where danger is, there is she, serenely and 
roa y pointing out the way to escape. She does not smite the 

yclops, or menace Scylla. Even in the elder poem she does not 
beam forth the star of war. Her intervention is through the agency 
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of man’s wisdom, which she has prompted, and is not miraculous. 
In vivid contrast with this somewhat cold but pure abstraction, 
which is as cold, in a different way, as Oceanus and the Winds, 
is Phoebus Apollo brandishing plague and pestilence against the 
victorious host which had spurned the petition of his priest, or 
coming down, with all his father’s delegated majesty about him, to 
stay the fall of Ilium till the appointed hour. He does not borrow 
the breeze to whisper his message, but is a presence, which, though 
unseen, men can feel and bow before. Ever dealing out to man 
reward or punishment, he is yet something apart from man, and 
not to be confused with the still voice of an individual’s inner 
nature. In Minerva in the field, we discover nothing to excite 
to worship: her favourite warriors talk as familiarly with her as 
with their own thoughts. In Apollo there is everything. And 
so it was, that in the later times of Greece, before the revival 
under Socrates, while, in the general deterioration of the popular 
religion, Minerva did not escape, but fell into the herd of deities, 
with a dispensatory power over some _ but yet particular 
gifts, and while, in the period penetrated by philosophy, she 
remained unremarked, notwithstanding the respect paid by both 
ages to the works of Homer in all their bearings, at both periods 
the worship of Apollo went on undiminished, in the one pre- 
serving in Greece the idea, and the, for those times, salutary 
mystery of a present Godhead, caring for and willing to commu- 
nicate the will of Heaven to man ; in the other and later, fully 
recognised by philosophers, and, though with attributes interpreted 
otherwise than by the poet, not allegorized out of individuality. 
We have used the terms, the general deterioration of the popular 
religion in later Greece. But we do not mean by this expression 
to signify entire assent to. the view indicated in the volumes 
before us, of the high relative superiority of the theology of the 
ms to that of the educated and philosophic minds of Athens. 
Ve are very ready to allow that the general tone of morality 
was purer in the age of the Trojan war, and that the masses 
were more pious. But we believe the philosophers’ interpreta- 
tion, from the days of Pericles downwards, of this mythology, 
was an actual improvement upon the Homeric, though still, as 
-being left further in the rear by the increasing intellectual growth 
and amplification of the material appliances of civilisation, not 
productive of so good a moral training in these later as in the 
earlier and ruder times. It was, perhaps, in consequence of 
Mr. Gladstone’s inclination to lay, we think, excessive emphasis 
upon the division of the traditional from the inventive elements 
in his author’s system, and to make absolute purity from the 
human, rather than the number and quality of the manifestations 
of divinity, the test of the rank of any one figure jn the Olympic 
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Pp t, that he should compare somewhat unfavourably the 
mythology of the historical with that of the heroic age. But the 
Athenian savant, while he reverenced the primitive simplicity of 
the system which he found in this his great national record, pro- 
bably did not feel, nor had he a right to feel, that his own was, in 
itseld, less pure. The divine in the earlier creed may startle us, 
not because of its intrinsic intensity, but from the contrast 
between it and the gross materialism of Olympus at large. The 
scheme seems to us more divine, because, being simpler, it displays 
the elements, human and celestial, less in a state of solution. But 
if this be a merit, it is one which belongs more to the poet’s place 
in time than to his genius. And if the process of deterioration 
was, as to the conception of heaven, from his time downwards, 
continuous, what authority is there for placing him in the golden 
mean? Perhaps earlier minstrels, with more of the Pelasgic 
nationality, gave a still purer view of their age, as their Jupiter 
is sublimer t - — sg of gods. i men. "i 
Again, if the religious degeneracy of subsequent so 
oie, has the - no aoe in ‘he re ane He it was, 
says Herodotus, who invented the genealogies of the gods, and the 
plague spot of Olympic revels and wranglings is as black in 
the Iliad as in Aristophanes. We do not mean to attribute to 
him any exceptional or peculiar religious debasement. Some- 
times we see him even drawing back from his lower conceptions, 
and, in his loftier flights, teaching that humility to Heaven is not 
inconsistent with magnanimity inman. Achilles, the ideal hero, 
never fights with Olympic deities, once only even with a power 
of nature, and that one scarcely amounting to an impersonation. 
Diomed, the regular soldier, harshly assaults and beats off the 
field the gods of War and Love; but Achilles fearfully buffetin 
with the angry waters of Scamander is a far nobler spectacle, an 
meant to be so, than the other triumphing over Divinity. 
Certainly, however, the poet, though often rising above the level, 
yet in his mgoty of the interpreter of old Greece to the new, 
and the medium between them, fixed the animalism of deity, 
and, in creating by his genius out of the Father of Gods an 
ideal of the political hero, disturbed the traditional majesty of 
Jupiter. He produced a deity, in selfishness and passionate- 
ness, and in supremacy (which, though sometimes resisted, is 
still theoretically undisputed), the celestial counte of the 
great Pelopid chief. ewe pap 90d existed already between the 
inventive and the traditional: these he did not aid in removing, 
except by utilizing both alike as instruments of poetry, and so, 
partly confusing them. His Olympus was too selfish, his realm 
of Proserpine too dreary and shadowy; his Minerva too abstract 
and cold; only his Apollo is, with an alloy of the human, truly 
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divine, with the will and power both to succour and chastise. 
He did not give his nation enough for their faith to rest te 
and the nymphs of sea, and forest, and water, in his theology 
only occasional agents, were sought out as a supplement to his 
scheme, and invested with attributes more present and life-like 
(though less suggestive of the supernatural, the natural interpre- 
tation of their functions being too obvious) :— 


‘ In despite 
Of the gross fictions chanted in the streets 
By wandering rhapsodists......... 
5 ine ee Oe ae a Spirit hung, 
Beautiful region! o’er thy towns, and farms, 
Statues, and temples, and memorial tombs ; 
And emanations were perceived.’ 


Still Homer is the text-book; these were but the interpreta- 
tions. Little more were the Gods of Epicurus, selfish as those 
of the Iliad, even yet colder, and with none of the partisan 
spirit of sympathy for tribes or individuals displayed in Olympus; 
but, at the same time, more intellectual and less grossly sensual. 
It was not a high type of religion which represented Deities with 
the characteristics of opium-eaters; but it was not lower, looked 
at with reference to the believer, than one which exhibited them 
as often displaying the traits of evil and malicious angels. The 
true conclusion seems to us somewhat different from that to 
which Mr. Gladstone has come. The later system, that is, was, 
we believe, the natural development of the earlier, modified 
with the growth of civilisation and the changes in external 
circumstances. So far from being worse, it was more refined, 
and in outward semblance, and in some measure, in reality 

urer. The traditional in Phoebus Apollo of Delphi was not 
ost, the inventive in Thracian Mars was softened down and 
allegorized; the introduction of the universal agency of local 
deities was the necessary filling up of a void which could be no 
longer — by the ordinary persons of the Homeric theogony. 
At least, the powers whom Socrates deemed it his duty to wor- 
ship, and the s of Epicurus himself, could not have been 
much worse, if they were no better, than those of Thessaly. 
In short, as the later, finer, and more abstract scheme would not 
have been intelligible in the earlier times, so the earlier scheme, 
with its more undisguised immorality, would have been, and 
was, so far as it retained its antique form for the populace, much 
more pernicious in the subsequent than its own age. The 
change, therefore, arose not so much out of any radical revolution 
in the national disposition, whether for the better or the worse, as 
from the modifications necessitated by the externally increased 
delicacy of a more advanced social stage. 
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We believe the disposition to contrast too vividly the Heroic 
and Historic ages arises partly from the loss of the intervening 
steps of historical data, which, if extant, would have shown the 
religious, social, and political sentiments of Greece gradually deve- 
loping and experiencing modification, but without actual gap or 
break of continuity, or revolution, into the spirit of the Periclean 
and Socratean epochs. The distinction between them seems so 
entire, the traits of either so mutually contradictory, because 
they are separated by an unfathomable gulf of obscurity. We 
observed above (p. 231) that History contains many dark 
periods, and yet that there is a method of investigating even 
these. We did not mean to apply the epithet ‘dark’ to the 
Homeric epoch, but to the wide wilderness in which that is set 
like an oasis, and which the object of these volumes is to survey 
-by the aid, and from the vantage-ground of the poems. The 
‘position in the world’s history of the War of Troy is per- 
fectly unique. It is neither the end nor the beginning of a 
period of greater clearness, neither a time brightening upwards 
into more complete lustre, nor one fading into comparative obscu- 
rity. On the one side, from it to the migration of the Hellenic 
race, stretches a to us altogether black waste of many genera- 
tions. From it again, to the first rays of historic light in Greece, 
is an interval only to be measured by centuries. Within its 
narrow bounds all is definite and calculable. The gods indeed 
come down and fight and altercate among men; yet the material 
is not dimmed or rendered vague by the mythical, but rather 
the mythical reduced beneath the laws and rules of the actual. 
Neither is it from the fewness of the figures, and the interests, 
that all within that distant space of time seems so distinct and 
tangible. We think we know well the age of the Heptarchy 
and the Plantagenets, when we think of Ethelbert and Bertha 
receiving S. Augustin, or of Robin Hood killing deer by moon- 
light in Sherwood Forest. These are only scenes from history ; 
they seldom form a landscape; or if they do, it is one only of 
‘swelling downs and blue distances. But the camp before Troy, 
or the court of Alcinous, we do not only see as in an ever-changing 
kaleidoscope, they are there before us, various indeed and multi- 
form, but so that the diversity comes not from the want of one 
ruling principle of unity, but rather the existence of a centre 
whence issue many rays. We are not passive in the spectacle, 
but can move through the whole at our will and leisure, choosing 
what we will examine now, and what hereafter, and able to con- 
ceive of ourselves as dwelling there. 

With this abundance of light thrown about the narrative, 
the question whether the actors in these great dramas were 
indeed contemporary with the circumstances in which they are 
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placed, becomes much more unimportant than if the illus- 
trations they imparted to the times were scanty and struggring 
through mists, and only useful as elucidating a historical fact, 
the war of Troy. It is enough that it must be allowed that the 
heroes are placed in those circumstances and conditions of exist- 
ence with which the poet was best, as being personally, ac- 
quainted ; and the picture cannot but be, to all intentsand purposes, 
a picture of a rea age, because he could not have described so 
minutely and in detail any but hisown. But fidelity in describing 
real scenes of life is not the sole, or even the principal merit of 
the Iliad and Odyssey. A requisition for compliments on the 
accuracy of some poems and paintings might be answered in the 
spirit of the Spartan, who, to the invitation to eulogize the por- 
trait of a pig, rejoined that he did not care to look at a pig even 
when alive. ut Homer’s matter is as noteworthy as his 
manner and method. The system he depicts deserves, Mr. Glad- 
stone observes, careful study as a repository of political ideas. 
The corruption and pure Machiavellianism of much of the 
political ey even of Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xeno- 
phon, had not yet perverted at its source the Greek intellect. 
That profound and inborn passion for politics which made Plato 
and Aristotle, in an age when the sceptre was departing from the 
genuine Hellenic race, cling still to the faith that the primary 
duty and prerogative of the teachers of Greece, as a land self- 
governing of course, and governing others by a natural supre- 
macy, were to make the science of government the coping-stone 
and_the key-stone too of practical philosophy, is conspicuous in 
the Iliad of Homer. The war itself had been begun, and was 
being conducted with all the solemn rites of international law. 
Heralds were respected, though there was yet no public opinion 
of a league of nations to avenge the violation of heir sanctity ; 
and other nations, besides the Trojan, suffered, only because they 
had thrown off national neutrality in favour of their offending 
neighbour. In the regulation of internal arrangements, we dis- 
cover plainly sketched a constitution, not, any more than our 
own, or ay | proceeding from a nation’s practice, described on 
paper, or limited by certain lines; but, nevertheless, one per- 
ectly well defined by negatives, and the violation of which all 
were prompt to punish. This constitution, discoverable from 
the poems, is at once too congruous to be merely imaginary, a 
phantasm traced by ourselves out of smoke, and too ny 
consistent to have been invented by the poet for a political end, 
as the conservative theories of Aischylus in the Eumenides, or 
the Polities of Plato. 
The period embraced by the poems appears to be the debatable 
ground upon which meet the evanishing hues of the patriarchal, 
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and the deepening shades of the government by usurpation or 
election. The régime seems constitutional, in regard to the num- 
ber of the great men, but a form of aristocracy in which the 
nobles are all chieftains, ruling territories of their own, rather than 
influencing the sovereign in the administration of his, and with 
gradations of subordination, not regular as in the idea of feudal- 
ism, but more resembling the practice of the latter system. First 
came the imperial sway of a dynasty like the Perseida, the famil 
of Minos, or the Pelopids, a supremacy over a number of chief- 
tains. But all these chieftains were not all on one footing of 
inferiority to their suzerain. They were all dvaxres, but some 
were sovereign princes. Agamemnon combined in his own 
person three very distinct classes of prerogatives. He was of 
right the commander-in-chief of all national armaments. ‘ More 
by his sway than in obedience to the oath they had sworn to 
Tyndarus,’ were the Greek leaders persuaded to combine against 
Troy. But, while from this point of view resembling a German 
emperor of old, he was also a sovereign prince, SaciAevds, over his 
own hereditary dominions, just as, and no more than Achilles 
and Idomeneus were over theirs, or as were the Hengists and 
Charleses of the Saxon and Hapsburg lines over their private 
patrimonies. Lastly, certain dominions were attached to his 
throne, not from hereditary associations or free choice, but as 
tributaries, conquered by force from the old inhabitants of the 
land. Besides these claims to respect, Atrides was also dvaf 
avépav, with whatever connotation that title might have of tra- 
ditionary kingship over the Acheans. ; 

Not all the chieftains of the army were Bacidezs, any more 
than were all the rulers of the German empire kings or grand 
dukes. But even when that boundary-line has been traced, 
another still is to be remarked breaking up into sections the rank 
of ordinary dvaxres. One division of these appears as owing 
subjection to some local head, as Sthenelus to Diomed, or to the 
head of the Pelopids, the imperial Agamemnon himself, in his 
character of prince over specific territories, another subordinate 
rather to the State or Empire looked at as an abstraction, than 
to the Captain of it, for his — sovereign claims. In 
these respects, the closeness of the llel between Greece under 
the Pelopids, and the Germany of the Middle Ages, surprises 
one; but the resemblances are those which most naturally arise 
whenever a race has conquered, and occupied its seats piecemeal, 
and each division of it has had to fight foot by foot for its pos- 
sessions. Whenever, that is to say, a people has been originally 
united as one under one sovereign, and then has been broken 
up by the exigencies of circumstances, such as danger of assault 
from many quarters, necessitating the concession of virtual 
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independence to each section, the original submission of the 
chiehains to the supreme head of the nation will become more 
and more a mere tradition, till the gradual consolidation of the 
race, or accident, has given this ancient superior once more the 
real rights of one. Then, the half obsolete prerogatives being laid 
claim to, and the claim being supported by competent power, all 
the members will probably be compelled to recognise the theoreti- 
cal validity of the requisition, and the weaker constituents will 
be reduced to practical submission, “a according to their 
relative strength. Still their obedience will have the ap nce 
of being the respect extorted from an equal in rank rather than 
the instinctive submission of natural subjects. For the semi- 
independent tone of the Achzan princes, and for the varying 
degrees of inferiority in which they stood to their suzerain, we 
can find parallels in all the feudal kingdoms of Middle-Age 
Europe, and, for the same reason, viz. similarity of circumstances. 
Norman England is the single exception; for there the title of 
king and noble to their privileges rested on the same footing, and 
commenced at the same time. 

Homer, in the Iliad, marks carefully the inequality in the rank 
of the chiefs; Agamemnon and Menelaus, Nestor, Ulysses, 
Idomeneus, Achilles, Diomed, and the two Ajaces occu ying a far 
higher position in the host than any other leaders. They form 
the council ; theirs alone is the title of ‘ Jove-nurtured,’and theirs 
is the sovereign sceptre. Still, even at the date of the expe- 
dition against Troy, the significance of the title of BaciXeds was 
fading away. The great weight and preponderance of the Pelopid 
suzerainty had impaired the independence even of the greater pro- 
vincial powers; so that it is in their double relation to Agamemnon 
as his council of war, as well as officers under the captain of the 
nation, that they are ranked. Thus, while extraordinary ter- 
ritorial power still gave its possessors a right to ascription in this 
inner circle, an Oilean Ajax or an Idomeneus was placed there, 
though perhaps actually from this consideration, with apparent 
reference rather to his possession of the qualities of a councillor 
or @ warrior, on a principle, that is, which admitted to the same 
rank the wisdom and the strength of petty princes like Ulysses, 
and the gigantic heir-apparent of Salamis. Territorial influence 
gave a presumptive title to admission ; but it was, of course, open 
to be overbalanced by other reasons. Where a populous State 
had, from any cause (in the case of Athens and Beeotia, perha 
domestic convulsions), lost its natural weight in the Greek confede- 
racy, its leaders were excluded from the cabinet. The Athenian 
and Beoeotian leaders with their fifty vessels, and Agapenor 
with sixty, never have the name given them; while about a few, 
as Meges and Eurypylus, the poet seems to hesitate. 
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It may be objected that personal distinction is the only point 
in which all the Bacieis agree; that, therefore, this must be 
taken for the only basis for their title and precedence. That is 
not a necessary inference. Naturally, in those early times, per- 
sonal merit would be a species of negative condition for a sove- 
reign ; but we need not suppose, either that the bard has invented 
ideal characters for his greater chiefs, or that the hereditary prin- 
ciple was commonly violated in favour of men endued with 
sagacity or valour, because these sovereign princes of Agamem- 
non’s council display a collection of brilliant qualities. They do 
not, in fact, possess any inconsistent or portentous excellences, 
but represent the general Hellenic type, with the exception of one, 
who is always spoken of as an exception and a marvel. The 
consciousness of their rank and obligations, and of what was ex- 
pected from them, would tend, as of course, to make what were 
national characteristics approach in them the ideal. Some are 
wise in council, others are mighty in strength, or of wondrous 
beauty, all are heroic in action; but only one unites all these 
attributes in an extraordinary degree. Achilles, the lion of 
battle, sings to his lyre the deeds of the great men of old; he 
melts to tears without feeling humiliation, when bereft of his 
friend, or at the picture of the desolate old age of his father; he 
is munificent and lavish to his friends, and hospitable alike to 
all. But, of the rest, some are sufficiently blunt and stolid, 
others too self-conscious. They are no prodigies. Their great 
merit is that, in demeanour and temper, they are generally 
thorough gentlemen («adoxayaGol), noble in thought, and 
prompt to realize conception in action. The assemblage of great 
and amiable qualities in the camp, one hero being endowed with 
one, and another with another, is not the poet’s dream, though it 
is his art that life is so exactly portrayed, and that every side 
of the Hellenic t is there represented. Just abstract the 
ultra-refinement, the scepticism, and obtuseness as to international 
morality from the great men of historic Greece, the warriors of 
Thermopyle and Salamis, even of the Peloponnesian war, and 
the sath of the heroes of the Iliad is recognised in the persone 
of Herodotus and Thucydides. In short, that to these chief 
leaders against Troy, in the aggregate, are attributed by the poet 
the highest personal qualities, must not be regarded as an argu- 
ment against their historic reality, or a = that their pre- 
eminence was personal, and not political. Because they shone as 
all-accomplished warriors in Asia, we are not to suppose that they 
were not in Greece hereditary priests, lawgivers, magistrates, and 
the wealthiest of their land. “ho describe George II. as the greatest 
captain of his age, might throw an air of fabulousness over the 
whole of a narrative ; but, in pre-historic times, the chiefs of the 
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people are most likely to deserve to be so, because they alone in 
an age of little leisure for théir subjects, and few opportunities of 
enlightenment or the exertion of high faculties, have had the 
largest and richest sphere. 

Next to these, the heads, that is, of the great members of Aga- 
memnon’s empire, or the men whose personal attributes had made 
that independence, which was in the case of other Greek lords 
imaginary, real and actual, come in the Iliad, with the same 
relative personal superiority to the masses and inferiority to the 
‘kings,’ the dvaxtes; a word which, we think, may be rendered 
‘seigneurs.’ At home, these constituted the aristocracy of the 
country; but an aristocracy, as we have explained above, not in 
the sense of a court, but of a caste, whose members were scat- 
tered up and down the land, each with a distinct government. 
Many of these, like the sub-kings so often mentioned in the 
early narrative of the Anglo-Saxon Heptarchy, may have been 
originally independent leaders of cnet sections of the race, 
gradually absorbed, often for protection against more powerful 
neighbours, into subordination, more or less direct, to the “em- 
peror.” Others, again, would be more like the barons of the 
great provinces of a feudal kingdom, deputies and lieutenants, 
whether of the sovereign in his special territories, or of the 
great princes in their dominions. At home, a portion of their 
time would be spent in their own districts, a portion at the 
court of their immediate superior; feasting, as the princes of 
Pheacia and the Ithacan lords in the absence of their ruler, at 
his table, off the produce of the customary gifts, to which they 
had themselves contributed, and of the ample demesne made 
hereditary in his family. Within this class would be an almost 
infinite variety of grades, extending from the feudal baron, with 
his allotted royalties and franchises, to the simple squire, ruling 
his household on patriarchal principles. At the extreme end of 
the social chain came the menial and agricultural serfs, and with 
them, in a condition not much higher, the hirelings, answering 
respectively to the negro slaves (though with the comforts inci- 
dent to a primary stage of society, when master and men work 
together) and the more degraded white labourers of a southern 
plantation in the American States. 

Probably between the free labourers and what we may term 
the class of gentlemen farmers, comprehending all up to the 
sovereign prince whose boast it was that he could draw the 
+ furrow, as well as lead in war, a place should be 
left for a B evnng proprietary. It was not within the poet’s 
scope to enlighten us as to the social condition of such a rank, if 
it existed. He was a minstrel, singing in princes’ palaces of the 
exploits of the heroes of the Achzan race. Hesiod might tell 
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of the pleasures and pursuits of the peasant farmer, and 
dilate upon the injustice and insolence of kings devouring their 
subjects’ hard earnings, and selling injustice for a bribe. It 
was not, we think, merely, as Mr. Gladstone supposes, that 
monarchs in this the heroic age were exceptionally unsullied, 
but that their conduct to their own fellows would commonly be 
equitable, at least, that into a description of the relations of the 
rulers among themselves, which, even without the bard’s con- 
sciousness, war poetry of his date must be, tales of iniquitous 
dealing with inferiors would scarcely enter. Partially, doubtless, 
the period closing with the expeditions against Troy was purer 
and more innocent than that which followed. That event, as 
well as the course of time, would help to pervert the patri- 
archal order. Itself a sign that the centralizing sway of the 
Pelopids had become more direct and absolute, it created new 
and artificial bonds among different states, and estranged the 
affections of the subjects at home from their absentee princes. 
The elevation of petty rulers, like Ulysses and Telamonian Ajax, 
into a loftier relative position than that to which their territorial 
power gave them a right, was but an indication of a general 
revolutionary process. As a class, the great landowners would 
keep their pre-eminence, but their dependence on their sovereigns 
would become continually more palpable, and they would feel 
themselves being converted into officers and lieutenants of the 
prince, from barons and magistrates. 

In accordance with the spirit of liberty which Mr. Gladstone 
discovers in the Greek host, notwithstanding the aristocratic 
form, was the wonderful development of oratorical power. As 
much as war was it the subject of training, and an area for the 
acquisition of glory. There are examples of every type, the 
‘precocious tact and power of expression’ of Gioke: the 
‘laconic ease’ of Menelaus ; the ‘soft and silvery’ eloquence of 
Nestor; the ‘mighty words, driving like snow-flakes in winter,’ 
of Ulysses; the ‘blunt hearty energy’ of Ajax. Mr. Glad- 
stone eloquently appeals to the undesigned testimony, from the 
emphasis laid in the poems on this gift, against Mr. Grote’s 
—. of the ‘degradation of the mass of the people before the 
chiefs.’ 


* How could Homer have conceived thoughts like these, if the govern- 
ment in his eyes had rested upon either force or fraud! Moreover, when 
he speaks of persuasion, and of strength or valour, of the action of the 
tongue and that of the hand, he clearly does not mean that these elements 
are mixed in the ordinary conduct of a sovereign to his subjects; he 
means the first for peace, the latter for war; the first to be his sole instru- 
ment for governing his own people, the latter for their enemies alone. 

‘ If, again, we endeavour to estimate the importance of speech in the 
heroic age by the degree in which the faculty was actually cultivated, 
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we must take the achievements of the poet as the best indications of the 
capacities of the age. The speeches which Homer has put into the 
mouths of his leading orators should be tolerably fair representatives of 
the best performances of the time. Nor is it possible that in any age there 
should be in a few a capacity for making such speeches, without a capacity 
in many for receiving, feeling, and comprehending them. Poets of 
modern times have composed great works in ages that stopped their ears 
against them. “ Paradise Lost” does not represent the age of Charles 
the Second, nor the “ Excursion”’ the first decades of the present century. 
The case of the orator is entirely different ; his work, from its very conception, 
is inextricably mixed up with practice. It is cast in the mould offered 
to him by the mind of bis hearers. It is an influence principally received 
from his audience (so to speak), in vapour, which he pours back upon 
them ina flood. The sympathy and concurrence of his time is with his own 
mind joint parent of his work. He cannot follow, nor frame, ideals; his 
choice is, to be what his age will have him, what it requires in order to 
he moved by him, or else not to be at all. And as when we find the 
speeches in Homer, we know that there must have been men who could 
speak them, so, from the existence of units who could speak them, we 
know that there must have been crowds who could feel them.’—Vol. iii. 
pp- 106, 107. 


The argument is forcible, but we cannot think that the point 
is made out that ‘ the king was only the standing representative 
‘ of the community,’ and that ‘ the greatest ultimate power which 
‘he possesses, is that of influence upon his subjects collected 
‘ there (in the Assembly), though the combined medium of their 
‘ reverence for his person, and of his own powers of ercseme 
‘ that (viz. the Assembly) being the true centre of the national 
‘ life and vital motion;’ unless, indeed, the sole active constituent 
members of these meetings (for we do not question but that, 
theoretically, the whole people gathered there) be allowed to 
have been the dvaxtes, a restriction which Mr. Gladstone is 
altogether unwilling to admit. We, however, readily concede 
that the stress put upon the art of persuasion and eloquence is 
amply demonstrative of the non-existence (but then only in 
Homer’s own time) of the despotic supremacy of any one house 
over the other princely families of Greece. 

In two very interesting chapters, those entitled ‘Tlios’ and 
‘ Thalassa,’ we have expositions of the poet’s digressions into 
description of what was not Hellenic, and, therefore, more or 
less beyond the bound of his own every-day experience. In the 
former he brings into clear relief (not without a certain, but, we 
think, no undue tendency to Hellenism) the contrast between 
the Greek mythology and the Trojan, with the inferior personality 
of the latter, and its propensity to dwell upon the elemental 
deities, Vulcan and Earth, and the Rivers, as material media of 
nature, rather than gods and nymphs with flowing hair; the 
dimness of its vision of a future state, and Asiatic solemnity of 
ritual worship. There are many of the same figures in the 
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theology of both nations; but they play different parts, as 
though Homer had merely translated the names of strange gods, 
and their strange attributes, by those which were most analogous 
in the religion of Greece. The morality of the two peoples 
differs as their mythology. The same theoretical doctrine of the 
right of property and of domestic law is discovered; but in Troy 
we find it modified by the Oriental temperament—Priam has his 
seraglio of wives and concubines without reproach ;—and also 
by the want of the strength of well-developed public opinion. 
The relations between the subjects and the rulers seem not 
cemented by free choice and the nation’s insight into the utility 
of obedience, but are closer or laxer according to the temporary 
accident of the incline of power on the one side or the other. 
Paris’s crime, adultery, appears to have been regarded as capital in 
Troy. His brother denounces him as deserving raiment of stones— 
the people detest and execrate both his violence and his cowardice. 
The nobles impotently demand the restitution to her home of his 
bride and the plunder. Public opinion speaks loudly enough 
and clearly enough; but there seems to be no popular will to 
execute its decisions. Still this is not the consequence of the 
absolutism of the monarch protecting a favourite son. The nobles 
are as bold and haughty in their demeanour to him as any of the 
Acheean princes to their suzerain. They all have the mien rather 
of allies, as many of them are called, than of subjects. Their 
assemblies are far more intemperate and anarchical than those in 
the Greek camp. Each lord seems to claim perfect equality in 
the conduct of the battle, and a clear right to abuse the com- 
mander-in-chief. And still, with all this, nothing is done. The 
nation, in fact, had made the crime of Paris its own. It had 
not the moral courage, or perhaps it had too much of an innate 
disposition to loyal reverence of the king’s house, even when 
involving the nation in its guilt, to confess the injury done to 
Greece, and to resign the spoil carried off from ate. The 
fine moral sense of the poet makes him lay emphasis on all 
which can evidence the national participation in its prince’s 
iniquity. He meant to show how an individual’s sins may be 
adopted by a people as its own, and must then bring home to 
the whole state general humiliation. The want of balance in 
the temper of Troy extends through all its institutions. The 
troops’ dissonant clamour, as contrasted with the Achzans’ har- 
monious war cry, the restless discord of the leaders with the 
orderly obedience of malcontent Greek chiefs when in the field, 
the probable primogeniture of Paris, the splendour of his way of 
living, his title of ‘ King,’ and privilege of gross selfishness, with 
the far superior personal authority and presumptive heirship of 
Hector, the self-arrogated independence of A®neas, and isolation 
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of the Lycian contingent, all indicate a striking national distinc- 
tion between the two great Leagues, the more striking for the 
many points of resemblance. At the same time, if there is 
less of the political and national, a less vivacious imagina- 
tion, and less of individual power and ability to stand alone, 
there is, we believe, in the government of Priam more of the 
patriarchal, and. in the spirit of the Trojan host more of the 
nobler attributes of the citizen soldier, as Mr. Gladstone allows 
that there is, in the character both of Hector and his father, far 
more domestic tenderness and sensibility than in the hostile 
champions. The Achzan princes are heroes; but Hector and 
his few compeers are, and are meant to appear, patriots. ‘The 
apparent inconsistency in the somewhat exaggerated summing 
up that the picture of Troy is one of ‘a state of things more 
‘resembling the dead level of the present Oriental communities 
‘subject to a despotic throne, though such was not the throne of 
‘ Priam,’ may be, we think, explained by the consideration that 
the tie between sovereign and people at Troy was more intimate 
and paternal, though less political, and with inferior organization, 
than that, for instance, which bound his Achzans to Agamemnon. 
It is the mass of his subjects who seem to sympathise with the 
sorrows of Priam’s household ; in the delineation of the fortunes 
of the Hellenic army the chiefs monopolize the whole space on 
the canvas. 

In the chapter entitled ‘ Thalassa,’ ¢. e. the Outer Geography, 
through which we wander in the Odyssey, the poet has not even 
the clue with which, in dealing with Trojan customs and insti- 
tutions, the analogy of the Pelasgic element in his own country 
supplied him. ‘ An intense earnestness,’ it is well said, lights ~ 
the waste, and makes all the parts of the scheme coherent an 
— though, as matters of fact, altogether unreliable. 

ague tales of Phoenician suitors were mainly the raw material 
of this portion of his geography. These he would endeavour to 
arrange and connect by the help of accounts of the phenomena 
of the winds, in relation to these semi-mythical regions, commu- 
nicated to him, probably, from the same source. The result of 
these details worked up in his own mind, would, Mr. Gladstone 
infers, be first a belief in the existence of a tract of sea extend- 
ing from Greece to the Black Sea, and washing the north of 
Thrace, Epirus, and Italy ; and secondly, a doctrine that the 
ocean communicated with the Mediterranean by one mouth 
only, and that this was in the north-east, being, in fact, the 
Straits of Yenicale. Using these two assumptions as a sort of 
beacons, the poet, we are told, proceeded to fix and give a 
geographical position to the isles and promontories dotting the 
marsh-like chaos of the ‘I'yrian strangers’ stories. Yet what a 
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life-like picture has he eyoked out of this geographical fantasy ! 
It is certainly a mere dream; yet as certainly does it belong to 
the region of geography, and requires to be judged by its laws. 
The more light that is thrown on the wanderings in the 
Odyssey, the greater is our astonishment at the bard’s genius. 
The beauty of that wondrous chain of adventures haunts the 
student from boyhood to old age. We make it, often uncon- 
sciously, the metre and gauge by which to assay all other fairy 
tales, and we trace every one to this, which seems to have 
anticipated all the aspirings of imagination. We allow it, as 
of right, preeminence in that rank which contains Ariosto and 
the Arabian Nights ; investigation makes us recognise in it the 
merit, too, of Swift and Robinson Crusoe. 

Along with the gigantic power of acquisition manifested in 
both poems, the grasp of mind, and vast capacity of conception 
by which the abyss tote every point in the science of the 
age was bridged over, and all combined, as it were, into one 
system and manual, it is curious to remark an almost infantine 
weakness on some points. The elements of mathematics and 
the simpler distinctions of colour appear to us part of the innate 
furniture of the human mind. e can scarcely even compre- 
hend the obtuseness of irrational animals on matters seemingly 
merely sensational. Yet Homer, who was by no means a 

tical Claude Lorraine, or Newton, a master in his own art, 

ut, either naturally or habitually, crippled as to the perception 
of other things, uses arithmetic as though merely to keep the 
mind from too near a contemplation of objects, and colours as 
the sun does a cloud, 7. e. to give variety to the landscape, 
rather than distinctiveness. He never even ventures into calcu- 
lations. The factors of the sum are given; but nothing more. 
Prometheus’ gift of the art to man, apuOpov EEoyov cogicpdrov, 
assuredly would not have provoked Jove to jealousy, if the great 
poet’s inability even to apply ‘thrice’ and ‘ four times’ with any 
accuracy, can be deemed a test of the skill of his generation. 
When he arrives at 10,000, he appears to get bewildered; the 
Myrmidons are called pvpsor, though really but four thousand 
men. A man’s wealth and munificence are extended to a 
hundred or a thousand, because the narrator could wield these 
even numbers most readily ; and hapless Minerva, in her guise 
of ordinary woman’s form, is condemned by the bard’s inaptness 
at figures to bear about with her on her egis a ton and a half 
of gold. Even in the catalogue, where the intention is to show 
the relative force of the different states, the numbers are equally 
vague. Every division of the fleet which exceeds twenty is made 
to consist of complete decades without odd numbers, with but one 
exception, and no one clear rule is laid down by which we can 
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sum up the list for ourselves. There are even grave reasons for 
believing that the length of the war itself, viz. thirty years, is 
only a poetical figure for a long and tedious space of time. All 
this Mr. Gla’s:oue explains by the theory of the gradual im- 
provement of special faculties with the progress of a race. He 
shows that with ourselves, when we get beyond millions, ideas 
become uncertain, and that no practical distinction exists between 
the conception of a billion and a trillion. So, he argues, in 
Homer’s time, the same region of mistiness would be reached 
before a thousand had been counted. Many would, we fear, 
explain the inconsistencies in a less reverent way, by consider- 
ing the fact that Homer was a poet, and wrote of facts poetically, 
as being the only key wanted to the mystery. We think it may 
have been even his veneration for truth and fidelity which fore- 
bade his ascribing definite numbers to what time and vacillating 
tradition had put beyond the reach of accurate calculation. 
This higher motive, at all events, does appear to be the 
explanation of the sedulous avoiding of anything like exact 
calculations of space in his account of Ulysses’ wild voyagings. 
When certainty was unattainable, he preferred to be silent. 

Mr. Gladstone accounts for his author’s inconsistent use of 
colours, on the principle which he applies to the subject of 
number. He appeals to the indiscriminate appending to objects 
of every possible hue, of the same epithets, and denies that 
poetical licence of metaphor can explain the multitudinous incon- 
gruities. His conclusion is, that ‘Homer’s perception of the 
‘prismatic colours, or colours of the rainbow, which depend on 
‘the decomposition of light by refraction, and fortiori of their 
‘compounds, was as a pot | rule vague and indeterminate ;’ 
that this resulted from no defect in his organization (for, even 
allowing the fact, which is most doubtful, of his blindness, his 
delicate apprehension of form proves that his ohservation of 
external objects had been most careful, and his memory abound- 
ing), but partly from the differences of an Oriental climate, which 
gave for the white and red of Western complexions, olive cheeks 
and black hair, and spread over the face of nature an uniform 
bronze tint, for our fresh, bright green; and partly, from the 
want of that practice in distinguishing colours, which the arts 
of painting and dyeing make habitua to us. In the place of 
colour, we are told, he had a system founded upon light and 
darkness, ¢. e. ‘the quantity of light, not decomposed, which 
falls upon an object,’ with glimpses of a different mode of 
viewing things by means of ideas drawn from the metals. It 
would lead us too far to enter into the question of the absolute 
truth or erroncousness of these conclusions; they are, at all 
events, supported by a large and illustrative collection of facts 
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from the poems themselves. We think, however, some allowance 
should be made for the close reliance of a poet like Homer, on 
the phenomena of nature as they were presented to him from 
time to time. The freedom, also, which the absence of classics 
or anything which could be called a literature gave him from 
the trammels of any fixed connotation for natural objects as to 
colour, and, besides, the imperfection of language, which affixed 
the name of the most prominent constituent to what was an 
assemblage of many different tints, are conditions unknown to 
us, but under which he wrote. Had any poet dwelling at the foot 
of the Thessalian hills, simply ousted ank change of nature, 
in the poetry of the moment, without seeking to explain the 
diversity of the application, or fearing criticism, should we 
not have necessarily discovered in his verse many of these seem- 
ing inconsistencies ? 

In addition to the care Mr. Gladstone has bestowed on illus- 
trating Homer as an interpreter of the facts, historical, social, 
and geographical, of his age, the history of poetry is largely in- 
debted to him for a masterly analysis of the plot of the Lliad, 
and of the characters of the more illustrious heroes and heroines, 
together with an estimate of the poet’s relative rank as com- 
pared with his rivals, the authors of other national epics, Virgil 
and Tasso. His demonstration of the elaborateness and com- 
pleteness of the plan of the earlier poem, and of the marvellous 
manner in which almost every phase of character is illustrated 
by some one of the persone, and yet not one repeated, is so clear, 
that the exposition may perhaps be pleaded by cavillers against 
the main object of the volumes, viz. the bringing forward more 
prominently the entire historical credibility of the poems. It 
might be urged that all but an impossibility is involved in the 
supposition that the real events of a real war should have fallen 
into such exact and beautiful order as to furnish the character 
and plot of such an epic, or that the actual leaders of the two 
hosts should have been of so just and graceful a variety of cha- 
racter, and yet with such rare recourse, by the poet, for the sake 
of exciting interest, to meanness or vice. With this fine analysis, 
however, we may well rest content with the advantage we reap 
from the inconsistency, if such it be. 

We are not sure that Grote’s theory of the division of the 
earlier poem into an Iliad and an Achilleid, the latter including 
the first, eighth, and last fourteen books, is refuted by the argu- 
ments brought forward in the chapter entitled ‘Aoidos.’ It is the 
inherent weakness of any argument on what an author meant 
by his plot, that it is necessary to prove a negative, viz. that he 
did not mean it to have a double significance. But we do think 
the stated inconsistencies which primarily led the eminent his- 
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torian of Greece to this view are satisfactorily explained in these 
volumes. More especially, it is clearly shown that the offer to 
Achilles of restitution and reparation, described in the Ninth 
Book, may have been narrated by the same poet who goes on to 
recount the continuance of the wrath of the offended warrior, and 
for the simple reason, that this tender was in effect insufficient. 
Gifts were promised, and pity for his countrymen invoked, but 
no confession of the oat Pl and insolent tyranny of the 
sovereign was either authorized by the latter, or offered by the 
ambassadors. Homer intended to make every event, and all the 
interest of the Iliad, centre round the Wrath of Achilles. Diomed’s 
gallantly achieved triumphs, and Ajax’s indomitable obstinacy in 
stemming the rush of the Trojan host, alone, were all meant by 
the bard to indicate how indispensable a condition of success, 
which such efforts could not secure, was the presence of the son 
of Peleus. He designed to represent Greece suing to its cham- 
pion, and confessing that, without him, it must succumb to 
criminal Troy. But it was necessary also to avoid couching the 
petition in such terms as to put Achilles flagrantly in the wrong 
for his obduracy. He desired to give the angry hero an ap- 
parently decorous pretext for still remaining apart and isolated, 
that so his exaggeration of offended honour, sinfal in the abstract, 
though relatively to his nation not wholly unjustifiable, might at 
length rouse the resentment of the mysterious Erinnyes against 
his implacableness, and bring about the avenging of his country- 
men whom he had let perish by the spear of Hector. The track 
opened by Mr. Granville Penn is finely followed out, as to this 
the guiding clue of the plot, and we cannot do better than quote 
Mr. Gladstone’s own words :— 


‘ Retributive justice inseparably interwoven with human destiny (for thus 
much the Erinnus signified) tracks and dogs Achilles at every stage. Take 
him, for instance, as the Ninth Book shows him, at the very summit of his 
pride, It is in no light or joyous mood that he repels the envoys. Who 
among readers does not seem to see his spirit writhe, when he describes the 
hot and bursting resentment in his breast, the stinging recollection of the 
outrages he has undergone? Even by the irrepressible curiosity, which 
compels him to mount upon his ship for view, and to send out Patroclus 
to learn the course of the battle, Homer has shown us how false was any 
semblance of peace, that he could even now enjoy in his giddy elevation. 

‘The rampart is pierced, the ships are reached, the firebrand is hurled, 
and the first Greek ship burns. Achilles must not depart from his word : 
but his restlessness now conceives an expedient, the sending forth of Pa- 
troclus to the fight. At the same time, he takes every precaution that 
sagacity can suggest: he clothes his friend in his own armour, exhorts the 
Myrmidons to support him; above all, enjoins him to confine himself to 
defensive warfare, and not to follow the Trojans, when repulsed, to the 
city. What then happens to him? that which often befalls ourselves: that 
when we have turned our back upon wisdom, wisdom turns her back upon 
us. Achilles insisted upon the disaster of hiscountrymen. When it came, 
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it constrained him to send out his friend; and the calamity he had himself 
invoked was death to the man that he loved better than his own soul. 

‘ And why did Patroclus die? It was not that Achilles imprudently ex- 
posed him to risks beyond his strength. He was abundantly able to en- 
counter Hector. Hector had no care, so long as the battle was by the ships, 
to encounter this chief. And Achilles had enjoined him to fight by the 
ships only, lest, if he attempted the city, a deity should take part against 
him. Patroclus disobeyed, and perished accordiagly. As Achilles had 
refused to follow the laws of wisdom for himself, so when he carefully 
obeyed them, they were not to avail him for the saving of his friend. 
Heaven fought against Patroclus ; Jupiter, after deliberation, tempted him 
from the ships, by causing Hector to fly towards the city ; and the counsel 
of Achilles was now baffled as he had baffled the counsels of others; the 
dart was launched that was to pierce his soul to the quick. 

‘Thus his proud will was doomed to suffer. The suffering is followed 
by the reconciliation, and by the climax of his glory and revenge in the 
death of Hector. How in these books we see him moving in might almost 
preternatural, with the whole world, as it were, and all its forces, in sub- 
jection to his arms! But he has only passed from one excess of feeling 
into another; from a vindictive excess of feeling against the Greeks, to 
another vindictive excess of feeling against Hector. The mutilation and 
dishonour of the body of his slain antagonist now becomes a second idol, 
stirring the great deep of his passions, and bewildering his mind. Thus, 
in paying off his old debt to the eternal laws, he has already contracted 
a new one. Again, then, his proud will must be taught to bow. Hence, 
as Mr. Penn has well shown, the necessity of the Twenty-fourth Book 
with its beautiful machinery. Achilles must surrender the darling object 
of his desire, the wreaking of his vengeance on an inanimate corpse. On 
this occasion, as before, he is subdued: and both times it is through the 
medium of his tender affections. But in both cases his evil gratification 
is cut short, and the authority of the providential order is re-established. 
The Greeks pursue their righteous war; the respect which nature enjoins 
is duly paid to the remains of Hector, and the poem closes with the verse 
which assures us that this obligation was duly and peacefully discharged. 

‘With these views I find in the plot of the Iliad enough of beauty, 
order, and structure, not merely to sustain the supposition of its own 
unity, but to bear an independent testimony, should it be still needed, 
to the existence of a personal and individual Homer as its author. — 
Vol. ili, pp, 3893—396, 


We have attempted to give a general summary of this re- 
markable work, noteworthy in itself, and yet more so when we 
consider that it is the production of one of our most active 
statesmen, of one who does not think himself absolved from the 
obligation of investigating and forming an opinion upon any 
eae branch of the art and science of politics which may help 
to make or mar human progress. We have not expressed un- 
doubting faith in the details of the volumes. We do not mean 
to do so now. Some ot the conclusions are not, we think, 
warranted by the vagueness of the only premises which could 
be produced in their support; others are arbitrary, and many 
seem to us the generous exaggerations cf an enthusiast, on a 
subject which excuses or demands enthusiasm. But of what 
work, in which a topic is treated from a new standing point, 
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may not the same be said? The absolute merits of the book are 
many, enough not to make us change our opinion of the 
quality of the author’s genius, but to enable us, as it were, to 
complete our view of it. It shows great general knowledge of 
the subject, and —— investigation, raising on the basis of old 
acquisitions a still more thorough and exact acquaintance with 
the theme, old and new stores alike being lighted up by a 
pleasant freshness of ardour in the study. The style is vigorous 
and animated, rising, on proper occasions, into eloquence, 
though perhaps, at times, evincing as is natural in the debater, 
a slight redundancy, or effort at putting the same topic in too 
many points of view. To eulogise the author’s subtlety and 
general capacity for grasping a a in its integrity, would 
be out of place here—or anywhere. These volumes display 
those qualities fully. But their prominent feature and main praise 
is the method, the at na thoroughness, and fidelity with which 
Homer is made to elucidate his own age, and to demonstrate his 
own rank as a historian by his own single testimony. 

We hope Mr. Gladstone’s example may produce a revival, in 
our Universities, of Homeric studies, increased attention to the 
great poet’s manner, and, now at last, a commencement there of 
curiosity respecting his matter. 

It is strange how easily and tranquilly classical students have 
been in the habit of lulling their judgment into a posture for 
acquiescing in the pictures of society in the Iliad a Odyssey, 
as some every-day spectacle, as though there were no practical 
distinction between the state of things in the nineteenth century 
and the primeval times of Greece, as represented in those poems, 
or as though the to us novel scenes in the Camp, Pheacia, and 
Ithaca, were only Homer's way, and an eccentricity of genius. 
This capacity for not feeling surprise at contradictions to our 
own usages and sentiments, does not demonstrate the flexibility 
of the intellect, and its ability to adapt itself, but an intellectual 
lethargy. If ‘Homer and the Homeric Age’ help to dispel so 
morbid a’serenity, Mr. Gladstone will have attained his object, 
and received his reward. 
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Arr. 1V.—1. The Sunday School Teacher. By the Rev. Joun 
Topp, of Philadelphia. 


2. The Sunday School. By Louisa Davips. London: Printed 
for the Sunday School Union. 


3. The Sunday School Teacher’s Hand-book, Ward: Paternoster 
Row. 


4, The Sabbath School and Bible Teaching. By James Inauis. 
Edinburgh: Gall and Inglis. 


5. The Teacher’s Companion. By R. N. Coturs. London: 
Houlston and Wright. 


6. The Church of England Sunday School Quarterly Magazine. 
Church of England Sunday School Institute, 41, Ludgate 
Hill. 


Wutzte the press teems with the theory and practice of national 
education ; while learned men descant and dispute on the one 
in substantial volumes, and school inspectors unfold the other 
in works equally large and heavy; while the school books and 
lesson books of different societies leave no detail unexplained, 
setting each rival system in exact distinctness before us, one great 
institution, the _y education of universal application within 
reach of the poorest, would seem to the casual observer,—the 
chance inquirer, to be without a literature. Which of our 
readers, desirous to know something of the working of Sunday 
Schools beyond his own parish or town, would know where to 
look for information? whom to apply to? how to get at any 
trustworthy facts? At first it seems as if there were no books, 
no exposition of a system to be met with. In his own expe- 
rience he sees no community of practice; one school is no 
guide for another; nobody can tell him anything beyond his 
sphere of immediate observation, which, perhaps, differs so com- 
pletely from his own, as to induce a doubt of his informant’s 
discernment, till a third witness has a totally different history 
to disclose, and has arrived at quite contrary opinions from 
both. He concludes, then, that it is a system without organi- 
zation beyond the simplest one of teachers and learners; each 
school a close borough, a distinct society jealously watchful 
of its independence, and resenting all alien inspection. Strangers 
may enter our National and British Schools, nay, are invited 
to witness examinations on stated days. The timid mistress 
and pupil teachers are liable any moment to be called 
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upon to exercise their craft before a chance curious visitor ; 
but who ventures into the Sunday School to stand behind 
the chair of the Sunday School teacher? Each teacher’s system 
and doctrines may, if he chooses, be a secret between himself 
and his scholars. We doubt—for here we speak without suffi- 
cient general information to be confident—if the boldest pastor 
ever ventures on a tour of inspection round his Sunday School 
room, listening to the course of instruction as it is carried on 
in his absence. 

For want, then, of positive data, our inquirer’s discoveries in 
this department only teach him that the institution has chame- 
leon-like qualities, and varies in its aspect with every fresh 
locality, and even in every school-room. And so it does, but 
not quite for want of a literature and a system,—at least we, 
who are fresh from the perusal of the works at the head of our 
article, would feel it impossible to ignore efforts, views, and 
plans, set forth with such confidence of tone and in such lofty 
flights of language. A system has been set forth with force 
and precision enough, and with sufficiency of detail. Nor has 
it wanted readers and disciples; but the fault seems to be, that 
all that is said authoritatively flies over the heads of those who 
are expected to carry it out, and thus, we must suppose, fails in 
affording practical direction or guidance, and leaves the teacher 
virtually to his own discretion, such as it is. Not that we wish 
to raise alarms on this score; though it is curious to note the 
liberty, nay licence, that may exist, unsuspected, side by side 
with the most inquisitorial investigation, and in the very same 
field ; to contrast the trained, catechised, sanctioned teacher of 
the week-day scholar, the creature of system, whose mind has 
been in the hands of an active, watchful superintendence for 
years, over whose opinions bishops and committees have pre- 
sided and perhaps sat in judgment; with the substitute Sunday 
supplies to the same learner; with the Sunday School teacher 
whose qualifications have probably never been tested by the sim- 
plest examination beyond perhaps that for confirmation, who has 
gone through no ordeal sioneee who has been accepted solely 
on his application for the office, accepted and generally welcomed 
eagerly, his disinterested good-will being taken as guarantee for 
all those other requisites, which, probably, can never be investi- 
gated. This voluntary offer of service, and ready, unconditional 
acceptance, is, we believe, the ordinary mode of a Sunday 
School teacher’s election in our Church ; we suspect it to be the 
same with Dissenters, from certain casual admissions in their 
books ; indeed, our own small experience points to an absolute 
indifference to qualifications or fitness, which, we trust, is 
never paralleled in our own communion. It is to a body thus 
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constituted that the works before us, Church or sectarian, are 
addressed, and the task imposed on them, whether by man or 
woman, Englishman, Scotchman, or American, is one and the 
suune, and expressed uniformly in the same formula,—the con- 
version of their scholars. Neither sex nor age mitigates the 
burden of the commission, or clothes it in less awful, over- 
whelming language. A girl of fifteen, who wishes to help 
little children to learn to be good, has her task put before her 
in no lighter colours. ‘Then and there she must ‘convert’ 
those infants, and ‘save their souls.’ Any humbler aim, any 
notion of doing good short of this supreme result, is denounced 
as unfitting her for the work. And, moreover, she is taught to 
consider the task an easy one. 

Now, of course, there is a point of view—abstracting our- 
selves from time and looking only at the ultimate end of all our 
labour—in which it may be said that there is no good done, and no 
happiness worth a thought, separate from the accomplished fact 
of salvation. But we, who cannot read the heart, must work 
step by step, and rejoice in small hourly conquests over evil, 
and aim at certain immediate effects, and labour to instil a true 
faith, and right principles, and good habits, without presuming 
to anticipate the end, nor to grudge our labour in improving the 
present hour, leaving results to a higher disposal. At first the 
more ambitious tone of these books seemed to us assumed as a sti- 
mulus to exertion, as though boys and girls would be excited to 
greater efforts by being put on this elevation, and set impossible 
tasks, and taught to think theirsmall service one withthe preacher's 
and missionary’s work, in call, in authority, in responsibility, in 
magnitude of result; and we felt how sad it was that every 
impulse given to youthful devotion should be a stab at Christian 
lowliness and humility ; but we are inclined, on further thought, 
to attribute this line of argument to a different and sincerer 
cause. The recognised authority in this branch of study is the 
Reverend John Todd, Pastor of the First Congregational 
Church, Philadelphia: to him all our writers defer, and quote 
especially from him on this — of conversion. Our readers 
might, perhaps, wonder how his dictum came to have such 
weight, so that thoughtful practical men slip into his words 
when they approach this topic; but, probably, the very weak- 
nesses of his style have won him a standing amongst the class 
to whom he especially addresses himself, for young readers of 
circumscribed education and ambitious aims are likely to be at 
once taken with high-sounding language, and attracted by what 
their elders would pronounce puerilities ; and he has, moreover, 
the advantage of having formed a distinct idea on the subject, 
which he develops with considerable ingenuity and consistency. 
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Every ardent zealous sectarian must acutely feel the want of a 
centre of unity. He is cut off by his principles and practice 
from a visible Church, i.e. a recognised paramount body with 
peculiar gifts; this delightful image is forbidden to him. His 
own communion is, even to himself, only one of several bodies, 
of exactly equal authority and religious privileges, and he feels it 
has been almost a chance with him in which denomination he 
enrolled himself: therefore, whatever latent Church feeling he 
may possess as a social being finds no vent there. But still it 
-is a craving of his nature which very generally must have some 
relief; he must picture to himself some universal brotherhood 
where all band themselves together under one name, where all 
are united in one common society that offers salvation to its 
members. With many the Bible Society is their Church; with 
others, the Temperance cause. Mr. Todd’s Church is the 
‘Sabbath School,’ and a very complete Church he makes of it, 
answering in all its gifts, and members, and offices, to the most 
rigid definition of the fold of Christ. It is represented by him, 
and by the writers who follow in his steps,—amongst whom we 
would particularise the author of a Prize Essay entitled ‘ The 
Sunday School,’ issued and warmly sanctioned by the London 
Sunday School Union,—as an institution of Divine origin, with 
rites of sacramental power, served by a priesthood set apart for 
the work of prayer and preaching, to all whose efforts is attached 
a supernatural efficacy, who are also empowered to probe the 
heart and conscience of their flock by private individual close 
question and scrutiny, for which purpose they are enjoined to 
make themselves acquainted with each member’s domestic ties 
and private life; and who are, lastly, pastors and flock, blessed 
with periodical visitations of the Holy Spirit in their corporate 
capacity, as being all members of the privileged body. All 
these points are more or less elaborated, but the question of the 
conversion of the scholar, with the more obvious means to this 
end, are necessarily the most prominent. 

We are not aware of having encountered the word Baptism, 
or anything that can be interpreted into an allusion to that 
sacrament, in any of the volumes before us. The rite is abso- 
lutely ignored, but, with some points of difference, admission 
into the Sunday School unquestionably takes the place of that 
ordinance in the minds of all these writers; the main difference 
only being that, whereas unworthy ministers may duly admi- 
nister the Sacraments of the Church, the minister of the 
Sabbath School, i.e. the teacher, works not so much as a channel 
as by his own conscious instrumentality. Most of our authorities 
are Dissenters. It may, not improbably, be the case in America, 
that few of the children under discussion have been received into 
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Christ’s Church, and we know that this is also the case with 
large bodies in England. But even in Mr. Collins’ work 
(dedicated to Canon Dale), which is sensible and practical when- 
ever he writes from his own experience, the same tone is 
thought necessary, and Mr. Todd’s formula quoted. In the 
Church of England Sunday School Magazine we find the same 
phraseology. Every child admitted into the School is, in their 
sight, a heathen: we never meet with another contingency as 
far as the child is concerned, though we do find Mr. Todd 
guarding against the natural inference from this fact with 
regard to the parents, by saying: ‘The teacher should not 
‘ accustom himself to suppose that the teaching and example at 
‘home must of course be wrong.’ But this implies what is the 
practice ; while parents who keep back their children from very 
early attendance at the Sabbath School are regarded in a darker 
light than that in which we view those indifferent people who 
withhold their children from Baptism. Take the opinion of the 
Sunday School Union, as put forth by Mrs. Davids, on this 
point :— 

‘In considering these exclusively parental duties, we assume the position 
which is, unhappily for England’s youth, far from realized in practice, that 
all the children of the church, all the young people in the congregation, 
irrespective of age or station, ought to be found connected with the Sabbath 
school as scholars. The late excellent Dr. Leland, after an experience of 
many years, said, “I have no hesitation in declaring it to be my settled 
conviction, that Sunday school instruction is to children what the preach- 
ing of the word of God is to adults.” If this be true, and we believe it is 
true, what right has any parent to deprive his offspring of a mean of grace 
so suited to their tender minds, and so likely, under the Divine blessing, to 
save them from eternal ruin?’—Zhe Sunday School, p. 67. 


And again, the argument of parents teaching their own children 
is thus set down; a parent is supposed to say :— 


** T assemble my children on the Sabbath day, and instruct them myself.’—Be 
it so; jit is well. There are, however, but very few, even of Christian 
parents, that have the inclination or ability requisite for regular and effi- 
cient Sabbath school tuition at home. We would respectfully ask, Can a 
child of four, and one of fourteen, be advantageously trained together? 
Must not the instruction be too advanced for the one, or too puerile for 
the other? Do not all merely home-taught children lose every advantage 
derived from the power of numbers, and the contact of mind with mind?’ 
— Ibid. pp. 68, 69. 


Again :— 


‘The parent will compel his child to attend a place of public worship, 
but only wishes him to attend the school; practically showing that he 
does not consider the Sunday school so likely as the sanctuary, savingly 
to impress his mind with the truths of the Gospel.’—Jdid. p. 72. 


We cannot wonder at the earnestness of these invitations to 
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this ark of safety, ‘this heaven-born system’ (as the Essay 
expresses it), ‘the glory of our age, the bulwark of our faith,’ 
when we see the promises attached to it, and the wonders 
wrought there. 


‘Let the teacher ever remember that he has the wisest system of in- 
struction put into his hands which has ever been invented. Other systems 
classify as well as they can: but the grand characteristic of this system is, 
that it gives him power of reaching every mind, catering for every mind, 
studying each one, adapting instruction to each one, and making deep, per- 
manent impressions on each one. The teacher has a power to reach, mould, 
and shape the immortal mind of each pupil, perhaps far beyond that of any 
other human being. The parents may love the child more, may know his 
disposition better; but perhaps they do not understand or love religion, 
perhaps are ignorant, perhaps have so many imperfections themselves, that 
their instructions are unheeded; but the Sabbath School teacher is above 
all this, and he may have a control over the destiny of each child far 
beyond that of anybody besides, For what has God thus placed each of 
these children in your hands? That you may lead them into the fold of 
Christ; that you may labour and pray for the conversion of every child 
committed to you, and not feel that your duty, anxious duty, is performed, 
so long as a single child remains unconverted,’—Todd’s Sunday School Teacher, 

. 26. 
; ‘The soul of the child is empty, and you may fill it with the treasures of 
life.’—Jbid. p. 45. 

‘Each teacher has some six or eight children committed to him, and he 
can teach them and form their characters as no other human being can.’— 
Ibid. p, 244. 

‘Here we leave her, from Sabbath to Sabbath, to pursue her interesting 
task, and train these infants for glory. Some of these will be under her 
care for four or five years, and all of religion they possess they will owe to 
her” —TZhe Sunday School, p. 152. 

‘It is not to be a long time before the taste, the literature, and the 
genius of the earth, will be, to a great degree, nurtured in the Sabbath 
School.’—The Sunday School Teacher, p. 119. 


When we next quote statements of actual conversions, and 
the means used for this end, we would wish to guard ourselves 
most carefully from any suspicion of want of faith in the 
efficacy of prayer in the lowliest servant of God, or in the 
grace of the Holy Spirit to apply those prayers to the salva- 
tion of the object prayed for. It is unquestionably the duty of 
all engaged in the service of others, to pray for them with 
hope and fervour, and to apply all the powers of their mind 
and soul to furthering their highest interests. But what we 
object to in the following extracts is, the sacramental efficac 
of prayer as applied to one exclusive peculiar field of labour. 
There is no Scripture sanction for the following tone of promise. 
It is placing teachers—a young, inexperienced, frequently igno- 
rant class, in a false position, to buoy them up with these 
unfounded expectations; it is turning them off from their legiti- 
mate employment, which is to teach the children put under their 
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care, not to pry into their minds and curiously probe their con- 
sciences. If this inquisitorial investigation is thought unsafe 
in the hands of experienced ministers of God, what must it be 
when the questioners are boys and girls who can know nothing 
of character or human nature, who are urged upon a task for 
which it is impossible they should have any aptitude, who, raw 
and untried as they are, are expected to interpret expression, tv 
read hearts, to follow all the inner conflicts of feeling? What 
mischief to the scholars if these examples ever prompt to imi- 
tation; what far greater mischief to the teachers. For after all, 
we have confidence in the stolidity and impenetrability of 
English childhood, whatever American children may be. It is 
not so easy to work on an ordinary Sunday-school child either 
for good or harm. But youth is a more excitable age, and those 
young persons who undertake the gratuitous office of instructor, 
are likely to have minds open to impressions, and eager for stimu- 
lants to keep them up in a difficult and perhaps irksome duty. 
What effect must it have upon many of these to be told that on 
them devolves, instead of on fathers and mothers, the task of 
instilling into the infant mind the first thought of religion—on 
them devolves, instead of the pastors of the church, the ministry 
of reconciliation; to hear themselves addressed over and over 
again as ambassadors of Christ; to be told that they are the 
mediums of conversion ; that they must receive every scholar as 
a child of wrath, that they are to make it a child of grace. We 
do not profess to have much experience of the working of schools 
where this strain is enforced, but it hardly needs experience to 
know what must be its fruits, so far as it bears fruit at all, so 
—_ as it is not mere unintelligible talk read by young people 
without thought, comprehension, or intellectual acceptance of 
any kind. So far as this perversion of natural order works at 
all, its effects must be injurious. To ordinary minds you can 
hardly do a worse service than indoctrinate them with an 
undue sense of their importance. You cannot turn a girl of 
sixteen into a minister of the gospel, as these books try to do; 
but you can make her a very insufferable girl. You cannot by 
high sounding exhortations change a young apprentice into a 
steward having in his treasure things new and old; but you 
can, perhaps, impregnate his fancy with the notion that he is 
one, and so upset heart and brain, unhinge and spoil his whole 
nature. And if clergymen find a spirit of insubordination rife 
in their schools, as we know is the case sometimes, this is a 
literature which may well produce such results, though very far, 
we believe, from the writers’ design, who, on the contrary, have 
to labour to give the pastor his right place in this anomalous 
system, which, in fact, puts him on one side altogether, and, 
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according to their view of the subject, secures the eternal salva- 
tion of each child, before his work and influence can be once 
brought to bear upon it. 

But we must give our readers examples of the tone of exhor- 
tation common to all these publications, even the most practical ; 
the universal inculcation of the principle, that the teacher is to 
accomplish a certain work, the greatest change that can befall 
an immortal soul, without reference to any other instrumentality 
or teaching whatever. 


‘Very many times, I doubt not, the teacher loses the past labours 
perhaps of a whole year, in consequence of not having the immediate con- 
version of every child constantly before his mind.’—Zhe Sunday School 
Teacher, p. 25. 

The teacher should have ‘an unconquerable desire after the immediate 
conversion of every scholar.’—The Teacher's Companion, p. 190, 

‘It is a very solemn consideration, that the most inexperienced teachers 
must be set at once to the very highest work—TZo save souls.'—The Sabbath 
School and Bible Teaching, p. 137. 

‘The conversion of the children must be constantly present to the 
teacher’s mind. Let us remember that every child who is not converted is 
in danger of eternal ruin, and that these our scholars, gentle and winning 
though some of them may be, and however closely they have twined them- 
selves round our hearts, are, if not believers, every one on the way to 
death. To these very children let us offer the pardon of their sins, the 
renewing of their hearts, and the salvation of their souls. Let us give 
ourselves and them no rest till Christ be formed in them the hope of glory.’ 
Ibid. pp. 46, 47. 

‘We would, nay, we must, pursue a widely different course, if Sunday 
schools are ever to fulfil their mission, regenerate the human race,’—7'he 
Sunday School, p. 242. 

‘The object of a Sabbath school is not to teach the children to read, not 
to implant good habits, not to instruct them in the truths of Christianity, 
in hopes that they may be converted in after life. The Sabbath school does 
effect all these, and much more; but useful as is the art of reading, valu- 
able the formation of right habits, all-important the boon of a Christian 
education, neither is the object we would aim to attain, They are necessary 
adjuncts, the means to the end, and not the end itself, which is only 
oe at by the conversion of the children’s precious and immortal souls.'— 

id. p. 16. 

‘Do, on each Sabbath, whatever can be done on that day to secure the 
salvation of each pupil.’—T7he Sunday School Teacher's Hand-book, p. 44. 


Prayer is put forward as one main means by which these 
mighty results are to be obtained; prayer in a sacerdotal capa- 
city, stimulated by a promise of success, peculiar to this sphere 
of labour, which one and all of these writers guarantee, on we 
know not what warrant; certainly not by the example of 
Apostles, 

‘It needeth but that Sabbath school teachers ask for the salvation of 
their children, and God is willing to grant it.—Zhe Sunday School, p. 297. 

‘We ask, in all sober earnestness, Have you ever wept because your 
children were unconverted? Has the fact of their being enemies to God, 
and on the road to destruction, caused you more heartfelt grief than their 
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disobedience and waywardness to yourself? Have you ever prayed for 
them? not a mere general petition, that God would bless them; but have 
you ever prayed for each one by name with groanings that cannot be 
uttered; with an intenseness of desire, that can be satisfied with nothing 
short of attaining the blessing ?—Jdid. pp. 295, 296. 

‘ Do you labour, year after year, without seeing your scholars converted 
to God? The reason is probably to be found in your want of prayer. 
Notice the following curious fact: ‘‘ A writer says that he witnessed a revival 
in a Sabbath School of which he was once a member. It was principally 
confined to those between the ages of seven, and twenty, A large number 
professed an interest in Christ. But all were of one sex, all were girls. 
Although some of the boys were considerably impressed, yet not a single 
individual of them was known to have been converted. One after another 
of the little girls gave her heart to the Redeemer ; while the boys, members 
of the same families, their brothers, lived on in sin, the enemies of God. 
What does this mean? How is this to be accounted for? Does not the fol- 
lowing fact explain the mystery? The teachers of the little girls came 
apparently from their closets, from the very presence, the audience-chamber 
of the Most.High. Their hearts seemed glowing with love for their Saviour, 
burdened with a sense of the worth of the soul, and the immense responsi- 
bility which rested upon them, They warned and entreated their scholars 
on the Sabbath, and repeated their instructions during the week. A rich 
blessing followed, a blessing proportioned to the fidelity of the teachers.” ’ 
—The Sunday School Teacher, pp. 103, 104. 

‘But it will be further objected, that this view of the matter is contrary 
to experience ; for, if it were true, why might not a Sunday School teacher 
ask for and obtain the conversion of his whole class, or a minister of his 
whole congregation? The answer, I conceive, is, that the thing might be 
done, provided a man of sufficient faith could be found to do it.’—Church of 
England Sunday School Quarterly Magazine, October, 1857, p. 322. 

‘A young lady, who, from timidity, had refused to become a teacher, was 
at length persuaded to take a class: there were nine scholars in it. She 
deeply felt the responsibility of the office, and earnestly prayed for assist- 
ance. Her mind was impressed with the idea that these girls might fill 
important stations in society, and, if converted, their influence might do 
extensive good. She desired their salvation with intenseness ; and, address- 
ing them from the fulness of her heart, warned them of their danger, and 
exhorted them, by the uncertainty of time, and the dread solemnities of 
eternity, to make their escape from the wrath to come: they became deeply 
impressed, and, within two weeks, every one of them was asking the way 
to Zion, intending to walk therein, They are a// still persevering in the 
ways of holiness, 

‘A young teacher, only sixteen years of age, came with a burdened heart 
to her superintendent; her trouble was, that none of her children loved 
Jesus; and her heart seemed almost broken. The superintendent said he 
was glad she felt the importance of her position as a teacher; that she 
could not feel too deeply; pointed her to the promises in reference to 
prayer, and bade her prove the Lord. She did pray; but, uniting prayer 
with effort, she called on all her class, informing them that she had some- 
thing of great importance to tell them next Sabbath, and requesting their 
punctual attendance. The Sabbath came; her class weré all present, and 
in time. She said, with a felt solemnity, “I am not going to hear your 
lessons; I have something to tell you:” and then unfolded to them the 
plan of salvation. These were little children, reading in the Second Class 
Book; but so powerfully did their teacher’s earnestness affect them, that 
two gave their hearts to God, and the remainder were more thoughtful and 
solemn than they had ever been before.’—The Sunday School, p. 299. 
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Another instrument of conversion is close personal scrutiny 
into the heart and conscience. How this is to be effected by 
such agents as the system has at its command we cannot divine, 
nor are we ever told. The matter is really never contemplated 
as a difficulty ; every teacher, as such, is supposed to read the 
hearts of his scholars. 


‘Converse persoxally with each of your class respecting his soul. This 
may be done, in private, when you visit them at their home, or by request- 
ing them to wait, in turn, after school on the Sabbath. It should be done 
frequently and systematically. 

‘ The impressions you make, good or evil, will, probably, be transmitted 
to succeeding generations. —7he “rp | School Teacher's Hand-book, p. 50. 

‘Do you feel as you used to feel? Do you pray as you used to pray? 
Then it was the all-absorbing thought, the object of your life, your “ heart’s 
desire,” that souls might be saved. Your intense anxiety was such, that 
you only obtained relief in prayer. The watches of the night found you 
wrestling with God. Sleep was chased from your couch, by the thrilling 
thought that your children were unconverted. When they were “ pricked 
in their hearts,” and began to inquire what they must do to be saved, your 
anxiety for them, far from diminishing, seemed to increase. You felt that 
the Spirit was persuading them to be made whole ; you knew it was a crisis 
in their history, and trembled at your responsibility. Your heart would 
have sunk, had not the promises of God sustained you. How you rejoiced 
in their decision! Tears of gratitude and prayers of thankfulness were 
offered unto God for his great mercy showed unto you, in redeeming your 
loved ones from the slavery of sin.’ —TZhe Sunday School, p. 298. 


Mr. Inglis, a Scotchman, while pressing this point, excludes 
sentiment from his plan of searching investigation :— 


* Seek to convince the scholars that they are themselves gwi//y. Aim at 
conviction by direct addresses to the conscience. All teachers must have 
experienced the difficulty of convincing a child that he is a sinner, and of 
making him understand the difference between doing good as the means of 
salvation, and doing good from love to God, and as the fruits of faith— 
between being saved by works, and working because we are saved. 

% + * * 


‘Care must be taken not to mistake an appeal to the feelings for an appeal 
to the conscience. The more earnest teachers are in danger of falling into 
this error, and thus to mistake the impressions which their address has 
made. A child may take great pleasure in his religious lessons, never 
absent himself from the school, and listen with eagerness to every word 
the teacher utters, and yet be indifferent to true religion. He may be deeply 
moved, even to sobbing and tears, yet have no sorrow for his own sins. 

‘We say a child may love the Sabbath School without loving religion. 
There is no reason why the history of the creation, of the flood, of the 
burning cities of the plain, of David’s courage, and Absalom’s rebellion, 
and Solomon’s riches, should not be made as attractive as any tale of fic- 
tion; and a good teacher may enchant his scholars with his descriptions, 
and yet leave their hearts untouched. It is not the history of the Bible that 
is repulsive to man—it is the most engaging of all histories; but it is 
its holy laws, its perfect obedience, its denial of all merit to the sinner, and 
its provision of salvation only through the righteousness of Christ. A love 
of Bible lessons does not necessarily imply a love of the way of life. We 
may shrink from the obedience, and yet be attracted by the way in which 
it is taught. 
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‘ So, also, it is not the extent to which a child is moved, but the kind of 
emotion, that is to be regarded. It is not a very difficult matter to bring 
tears to the eyes of a child, especially of a girl; but it is very difficult to 
convince a child of his sinfulness, We have again and again seen a child 
weeping, what might be termed bitter tears, whom we had not the slightest 
reason for believing to be under serious impressions, It is quite possible 
so to describe heaven and hell, death, judgment, and eternity, as to excite 
the most lively alarm; but we must remember that all true religion in a 
sinner is based on deep convictions of sin, and that, until he has looked at 
himself by the light of the law and of the cross, he is not really repentant. 
It is at the conscience, then, we must aim. Let us try to humble our 
scholars by an exhibition of their guilt, and to melt and move them by the 
amazing love of the Saviour; and, while neglecting no means of awakening 
their sympathies—for the feelings are helps to devotion—let us above all 
try to awaken the heart to a sense of its own desolation, and its infinite 
need of a divine Saviour. —The Sabbath School and Bible Teaching, pp. 45, 46. 


There is some truth in all this; but on what a hopeless pur- 
suit does he send the young teacher, who is not to rest till the 
exact state of the soul before God is ascertained. While specu- 
lating on the presumption, and even cruelty, of this remorseless 
probing into the hidden mind of childhood, and on the clumsy 
nature of the instruments by which it is proposed to perform 
the delicate operation, our readers will hardly be in a humour 
to believe that there is much both useful and practical in 
Mr. Inglis’s book. 

Another instance of this close handling of a child’s con- 
science, painful and almost ludicrous to us from the fallacy 
of the reasoning, certainly implies a very dangerous practice in 
ignorant inexperienced hands. It is clear that the child was 
not convicted from any natural pangs of conscience; she had 
not been doing anything naughty, but was called upon to con- 
sent to an abstract principle beyond her feelings and com- 
prehension. 

* A teacher was trying to show a little girl that she did not love God. 
The child could not see it, or would not admit it. The subject was appa- 
rently dropped, and suffered to fade from the memory of the child. After 
conversing with others on other points, asking here and there a question, 
the teacher again turned to the child. 

* “ Maria, how long has your father been gone?” 

* “ Seven months last week, on Thursday,” 

‘“Do you know the reason now, why you mentioned the very day, 
Thursday ?” 

‘ “ Yes, because he said he would try to be at home in just nine months 
- a — one reason; and the other, because it seems so long since 

ve went, 

* « Does he write often?” 

*“ He writes to mother every week, and to Sarah and me once every 
month. We have seven long letters of our own.” 

*“ Do you know when to expect your letter?” 

*« Oh, yes! the last Thursday in every month; and Sarah and I always 
run tothe top of Janner’s hill to watch the stage, and sometimes wait there 
an hour or two before we see it come in sight. And when it does come, 
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then we hurry off to the post-office, and hurry Mrs. Meggs for the letter, 
and then run all the way home to have mother read it aloud. Oh! we are 
so glad!” 

««T should think, by what you say, that you are very fond of your 
father.” 

‘“ Indeed we are, Miss B.; and when father comes home, because he 
will come in the eastern stage, and in the night, we are going to sit up till 
almost midnight to see him. It will be a great time with us all!” 

*“ Maria, I am glad to see that you love your father. He is worthy of 
your love. You have answered my questions very frankly. Will you 
answer me one more as frankly ?” 

* « Yes, I will,” 

‘“ Well, can you not now see that you do not love God? He writes 
letters to you in this book ; you do not feel so eager to read them as you 
do those from your earthly father. He offers to meet you and converse 
with you. Instead of sitting up till midnight to meet him, is it not a task 
for you to meet him in prayer at all? You say your father has been gone 
seven months, and you want him to come back. God has been absent from 
you, my dear child, much longer; do you feel as anxious to have him 
return and see his face? You know, too, that God is more worthy and 
deserving of love than any human father, has done and is doing thousands 
of times more for you, and offers to do a thousand times more for you, 
than any human being can. Do you love him accordingly? Do you now 
say, Maria, that you love God?” 

*“Oh! no, Miss B.,” said the child, with her eyes streaming with 
tears.’—Todd’s Sunday School Teacher, pp. 140—142, 


To place a little child’s love of its earthly father thus in 
opposition to heavenly love, when, in fact, it is endowed with 
the natural sentiment to train and guide it to higher affection, is 
surely a monstrous perversion of the true lesson to be drawn. 
The same writer quotes ‘a beautiful testimony’ from a teacher’s 
diary to the efficacy of this inquisitorial system of operation :— 

**« A class of seven was committed to me for instruction, of different 
ages, from twelve to sixteen, and one was older than that, Most of them 
were girls with whom I had little or no acquaintance, and as I took my 
place with them for the first time, I feared I should not have a very inter- 
esting class. However, I resolved to be faithful to my trust when with 
them, and in my preparation to meet them; though often fearful that I fell 
very far short, both in teaching them and in commending their case to God 
in private. 

*« It has been my habitual practice to press upon their attention those 
questions in the lessons which are addressed to the conscience and the 
heart; and frequently to ask a number more, which the subject seemed to 
suggest, that, if possible, some valuable and lasting impressions might be 
made; always requiring every scholar to pay her undivided attention 
during the whole recitation. Sometimes I was hurt to observe some indi- 
vidual in the class to be gazing about the house in a careless manner; but 
in general their attention seemed absorbed in the lesson. 

‘“ About the middle of summer, one of the oldest members of the class 
began to be anxious about the salvation of her soul. This concern con- 
tinued for several weeks, until three more of the class were saying, What 
shall we do to be saved? These four were all soon brought to rejoice in 
hope. Two of the others, I soon found, were mourning over their lost 
state as sinners, while one seemed hardened, and I feared would be left to 
her own chosen way. 
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* It was my asual practice to inquire of each individual respecting the 
state of her mind, after the close of the recitation, in addition to the prac- 
tical remarks during recitation. Before the time for closing the summer 
term arrived, I had the happiness of hearing every member of my class 
express her hope in Christ, and of seeing six of them united with the 
church, (The seventh united soon after.) 

* « T could not, should I attempt it, describe what my feelings were, on 
meeting my class all rejoicing in the Saviour. 

‘« I do not know that my instructions were, in any considerable degree, 
the means of leading the class to seek religion; this is left to be developed 
another day. But I felt, when I saw them all hoping in the Saviour, as if 
I should like to commit them to the care of some other person and take 
another class, that I might still teach sinners.” "—Jdid. pp. 177, 178. 


The necessarily practical character of these manuals, and the 
actual knowledge they exhibit of the working of Sunday Schools 
as they exist, contrast strangely enough with these spiritual 
experiences, and produce some startling effects. There are 
deliberate plans and measurements, as it were, for bringing 
about miracles of grace. When Mr. Todd, through inad- 
vertence and want of taste, in detailing his method in certain 
teachers’ meetings ‘abundantly blessed,’ gives prominence to 
the fact that the table was in the shape of a T; when, again, 
Mrs. Davids gives her testimony to the refreshment of tea as 
affording excellent opportunities for dropping words in season, 
they are only examples of the material machinery employed to 
bring about great ends. 

Mr. Todd, in enforcing the advantages of a taste for reading, 
says :— 

‘ The happiness, the respectability, and I had almost said, the salvation 
of a child, are near being insured, when once he has acquired a decided 
taste for reading” —Jdid. p. 118. 

The superintendent is directed to form a@ separate class of 
those who are anxious about their souls. 

In some sensible remarks in ‘The Sunday School,’ on the 
evils of noise in a school-room, we meet with the following 
picture :— 


‘An almost awful s/i//ness ought to pervade the remaining two (school- 
rooms); not one allowed to leave his seat, not a voice heard above a 
whisper, the superintendent’s footstep descending so lightly as he passes 
stealthily from class to class, that his movements are ino A discernible ; 
while nought arises to disturb-the fixedness of attention. We have been 
in such hallowed scenes, dear to our memory, where amidst 200 children 
not a sound was heard but the deep-breathed sigh, bursting from the con- 
trite heart, full almost to overflowing. The Spirit of the living God will 
not take up his abode in a noisy school-room; the Dove of peace will not 
shed his sacred influences except in silence and in stillness, “ Our suffi- 
ciency is of God;” our efforts are vain without his blessing, as a central 
fire in our midst, cheering each class with the warmth it imparts ; but con- 
versions are rare indeed where tumult prevails, and they are almost 
unknown where the letter-box and infant classes are taught in the same 
room with the Scripture classes.’—The Sunday School, p. 158. 
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Again :— 

Let a revival commence in one division, say the second, it will rarely 
extend to another, say the first; because the prayers, hymns, &c., suited 
to carry it on in the second, would be unfit to produce it in the first. The 
teachers, too, feel the power of sympathy. “ When the Spirit of God is 
present, when you wish to act on the whole, to wse the principle of sym- 
pathy, and have the scholars act on each other, it is of vast importance 
that the boys and girls of similar age and attainment be all in one room, 
under one head, one influence ; and all led to the same place, viz., the cross 
of Jesus Christ.” ’—Jdid. p. 163. 

Again :— 

* Some of the male teachers were anxious to try the power of sympathy 
on behalf of their unconverted boys, who were carefully separated from 
any contact with the girls, and would have introduced classes of boys into 
the girls’ room, in hopes that they also might learn to feel—to pray. The 
carrying of this plan into execution was unfortunately prevented ; but it 
was wisely conceived, and showed an acquaintance with human nature, 
which the instructor of children ought ever most carefully to cultivate”— 
Ibid. p. 164. 

‘In a skilfully conducted Sunday School a solitary conversion is seldom 
met with. The Spirit of God, quick and powerful, forces some truth on a 
child’s mind; the tearful eye, betokening anxiety, excites surprise amongst 
his class-mates; their attention is aroused, their interest excited; the 
teacher's heart is touched, his tone is solemn, his appeals searching, and 
the entire class shortly assumes a graver aspect: the feeling deepens, 
spreads from class to class, from teacher to teacher, till the whole school is 
embued with a tender spirit, and the presence of God ,is felt to be in its 
midst.’—Jdid. p. 26. 

In discouraging the habit of some teachers to gossip the 
minutes away before business begins, a solemn contrast is insti- 
tuted between two schools, in one of which the strictest order 
prevailed in all taking their places at once, while, in the other, 
the teachers lingered for a few minutes in cheerful talk with 
one another. 

‘ Four long years rolled by. God, not deigning to accept such half-ser- 
vice, withheld the influences of his Spirit; and though, to a mere casual 
observer, the school where gossiping prevailed might have appeared the 
better conducted, yet not one single child was converted by its instru- 
mentality.’ —Jdid, p. 269. 

In the midst of all this management there is betrayed an 
ignorance of children’s natures and capacity, absurd if it were 
not melancholy. On the question of choice of books, Mr. Todd 
announces a discovery :— 

‘ Great complaint has already been made that the books of the Sabbath 
School libraries contain too much fiction; that the child glances over the 
pages merely for the sake of the story, without getting or trying to get 
the instruction designed to be conveyed. I am fully satisfied, from watching 
children, that there are some grounds for this complaint, but a little care 
on the part of parents and teachers will remedy the evil. Any book has 
too much fiction about it when the instruction is so much covered up that 
the story only dwells upon the memory.’—Zke Sunday School Teacher, p. 125. 
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After expatiating on the necessity of amusing children, and 
giving them as something to look forward to from Sabbath to 

abbath the prospect of a new book, what he first and most 
cordially recommends, are the works of Doddridge, Baxter, 
Edwards, and Richmond; and when he wishes to account for 
a child’s liking to hear the same story over and over again, he 
has no wiser or better suggestion than that it may be pride, as 
there is undoubtedly ‘ pain in first contemplating a subject of 
which we are entirely ignorant.’ 

Mrs. Davids, alike forgetting the Sabbath as a day of rest, 
the limited powers of attention with which children are en- 
dowed, and their bodily restlessness, would keep them all day 
in the school. It makes the heart ache to read the following 
demand on their time on the day which should be a happy 
season of refreshment for mind and body :— 


‘Other things being equal, the larger number of hours the school is 
held, the more useful it will be. Those which God has vouchsafed most 
richly to bless with his life-giving presence, where conversions have been 
most frequent, and where a high tone of right moral feeling has pervaded 
the majority, have had the children under control almost the entire of the 
Sabbath day.’—The Sunday School, p. 64. 


Any relaxation of this hold is represented as producing fatal 
results :— 

‘In most of our churches, both in town and country, the administration 
of the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper is attended with vital injury to the 
prosperity of the schools. Sometimes they are collected later, or dismissed 
earlier; sometimes have an entire holiday, or the time is occupied with an 
address, It matters little what plan is pursued; irregularity obtains, confu- 
sion ensues, evil habits are engendered, and each month the teacher has to 
commence his work anew. It is not for us to dictate precise alterations ; 
but of one thing we feel assured, that there is a something essentially 
wrong, when the performance of one christian obligation entails the 
neglect of another. Some change it must be right to make, when pious 
teachers are led for their children’s sakes almost to dread the return of the 
sacramental season, when they hardly know whether to neglect their class 
or the ordinance, and habitually find at that solemn hour their thoughts 
distracted, and their attention divided, with deep anxiety about their 
injured classes.’—The Sunday School, pp. 64, 65. 


Amidst all these questions arises the natural difficulty as to 
the spiritual condition of the teacher who is to bring about such 
results, A good deal of space is given to the point how far 
unconverted teachers are admissible, on which there exists con- 
siderable difference of opinion; though here again we are 
never let into the test—whether it be through the confession of 
the applicant, or the practised judgment of the superintendent— 
by which the condition of the candidate’s soul is so accurately 
arrived at. Mr. Todd is against their employment, which is 
certainly reasonable, considering the work assigned to them. 
He reasons, ‘ A teacher is now and then converted, but how 
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‘ many children may have passed under his care unwarned and 
‘ unbelieving into eternity ;’ but his fellow-countryman, Mr. 
Packard, has certain practical experiences which make him 
unwilling to lose an able instructor, and he boldly decides :-— 


‘ A good general rule on this subject may be this. That a profession of 
religion is desirable in every religious teacher; but when an intelligent 
well-informed person of unexceptionable character and conduct pledges himself to 
discharge the duties of a teacher, there is no sufficient reason for declining his 
services on the ground that he is not a professor; and on the other hand, 
if a professor of religion proposes himself as a teacher, and there is reason 
to apprehend that he would prove deficient in some of the essential quali- 
fications or duties of the office, his services should be declined, notwith- 
standing he sustains a visible and perhaps real relation to the people of 
God.’—The Sunday School Teacher’s Hand-book, p. 14. 


And here the precision of information attainable on these sub- 
jects comes out in one of those exact calculations for which this 
whole class of writers is distinguished :— 


‘ The history of Sunday Schools, however, furnishes conclusive evidence 
that the labours of those who are not thus qualified are acceptable to God, 
and are not only crowned with success, but rewarded a thousand-fold. It 
may be stated as a general truth, that while the proportion of teachers to 
children is as one to six, the proportion of teachers converted during their 
connexion with the Sunday School to that of scholars, is as five to six.’— 
Ibid. p. 14. 


Mrs. Davids follows on the same side with the English 
estimates :— 


‘Packard states, that the proportion of teachers converted, during their 

connexion with Sunday schools, to that of scholars, is as five to six. We 
should be disposed to rate it even higher, Scarcely any, on first entering 
a school, are decided Christians ; but very few can teach five years, and its 
close find them unconverted still, One school reports that, out of twenty- 
five teachers, only one was a decided Christian, when they first engaged in 
the work ; and that, in four years, there only remained ove, out of the whole 
twenty-five, who had not made a profession of religion.’— Zhe Sunday School, 
p. 85. 
And she treats the question as so absolutely within the compass 
of human investigation, that ‘ any published Sunday School 
report furnishes illustration of the truth of her assertions.’ 
Elsewhere Mr. Packard writes in support of the less exclusive 
method :— 

* Ina school within our knowledge, which was established in 1829, four- 
teen teachers have laboured, only three of whom were professors of reli- 
gion at the commencement. Of these, all but one are now professors. Of 
two hundred children connected with the same school during the same 
time, one hundred and thirty-three (or all but sixty-seven) profess to have 
become converted to the faith of the Gospel.’—The Sunday School Teacher's 


Hand-book, p. 129. 

Now, monstrous and irreverent—we might say profane—as 
all this sounds to our ears, there is a vein of truth in it all, 
Ouly view teachers as instructors, not preachers, and substitute 
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the idea of edification for conversion, adopting the less ambi- 
tious language which will naturally follow on a lowering of pre- 
tension, and the whole are rational subjects for discussion. 
There is a vast deal of practical, useful experience in all these 
books, but being made to bear on a false theory, it only gives a 
low and material tone to the investigation, and throws an air of 
ridicule over it to all unaccustomed to the solemn frivolity 
induced by treating high and spiritual subjects in a narrow 
conventional spirit. The simplest truths become absurd under 
this handling. What must be the habitual attitude of thought, 
for example, what the declension of taste, of the mind which 
can enforce the advantage of early piety after this fashion ?— 

‘ Perhaps it is not speaking beyond bounds to say, that a child of ordi- 
nary capacity, and destitute of property, but converted to God in childhood, 


is frequently worth more to the church than ten wealthy men converted at 
the noon of life.’—Zhe Sunday School Teacher, p. 47. 


or clench an argument by the following illustration ?— 


‘You may not be able to train up an Apostle: but you may prevent one 
from becoming a Judas. Had Mahomet, when a child, been placed under 
the cave of a faithful Sabbath-school teacher, who can believe he would 
ever have been what he did become? ’—Jéid. p. 109. 

And all this to force on young, ignorant, unprepared minds a 
sense of responsibility, to make them do their best by inspiring 
a notion of the magnitude of their work. Under this perpetual 
course of inflation, everything becomes absorbed in the one 
idea. The Sabbath School is the great regenerator ;—every 
other means of grace recedes from view; this fills the whole 
range of vision; it is to occupy the whole of every day, the 
whole of every life. The teacher is never to see the end of his 
work ; home is to give way to it; church is to give way to it. 
All his thoughts, all his reading, all his prayers, are to centre in 
it. All his time—week-day and Sunday—is to be devoted to 
it. Not only his scholars are to be on his conscience, but all 
their parents and families, and even the neighbours of all in this 
relation. To all of these he is to be paying perpetual pastoral 
visits, and to hold their conversion—in virtue of his office—as 
his especial charge. And as with teachers so with scholars, 
whoever is not the one is to be the other, for the whole of his 
natural life. Babes are to be taken from their mother’s knee 
to be converted by the Sunday-school teacher, and, according 
to Mr. Todd, it is nothing but pride which induces the scholar 
ever to desert his tuition. e describes villages in New 
England (as seems also to be the case in Wales) where the 
whole congregation of 600 go to school. ‘I have seen,’ he 
says, ‘a class of old ladies, probably all over fifty years of age, 
‘who sat down to the recitation of the lesson with as much 
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‘interest as any class of children could.’. And he exclaims with 
enthusiasm, ‘ These are the most interesting schools I have ever 
seen. 

Regarding Sunday Schools under this monopolising aspect, as 
taking to themselves all the work and all the glory, it is no 
wonder that there is evident a lurking jealousy between 
Sunday Schools and the ministry. Great pains are very pro- 
perly taken to remove this, while scarcely admitting the fact, 
but we do not see how it can be obviated. The pastor is earnestly 
enjoined to instruct the teachers and to visit the schools; 
the teachers are exhorted to defer to him. But it is clear the 
system is too strong for this order of things really to prevail— 
for due recognition of the pastor's supremacy. Mr. Todd has 
indeed laboured, in his own person, with what he considers 
complete success; but he writes, ‘I have known teachers to 
shut out the minister from all their meetings ;’ and again :— 

‘ It is easy for the teachers to ruin the influence of the pastor upon the 
Sabbath school; and I am sorry to say that I know of a few instances in 
which they have effectually done this. The pastor is shut out, as if the 
school were altogether in other hands, and as if there were danger of his 
usurping power, were it possible, By a refined but sure process, he is cut 
off from all sympathy with the school. When he goes in, he is treated like 
a stranger, and the consequence is, he does not often go there. Just the 
reverse of this should be the course pursued. This school is his flock, and 
the teachers are his helpers in instructing and feeding that flock. You 
should, therefore, be very careful not to destroy or weaken the sympathy 
between your pastor and the school, It need not be done, and it never will 
be done unless by design.’— Zhe Sunday School Teacher, p. 131. 


Mrs. Davids knows many schools where ‘it is the constant 
‘habit for parties to teach for months without being introduced 
‘to the pastor;’ and elsewhere she laments that in the best 
works on Sunday-schools so little is said on this subject :— 

‘ It seems as if the subject were a forbidden one, and as if the ministry 
and the Sabbath school had assumed an almost hostile position with regard 
to one another. A few short sentences, and those in a half fault-finding 
or extenuating tone, with nothing definite or distinct, is all that the most 
eminent Sunday-school writers have given us upon the subject.’—TZhe 
Sunday School, p. 35. 

In another place she strongly enjoins all ministers to send 
their children to the Sabbath School as scholars, as the only 
means of removing the universal reproach of their children 
being unconverted :-— 

‘ It is, we fear, a fact, that the children of the ministry rarely seck and 
find the God of their fathers in early life. Take the families of any 
hundred ministers, and of any huudred truly pious laymen, the exception 
in the former case, shall be of those who love the Lord; the exception in 
the latter, of those who have gone astray from the right way.’—Jdid. p. 46. 


They are plainly told that preaching is their work, that they 
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have not time to attend to their children, that others must do it 
for them, and that to send them as teachers only makes matters 
worse, and nourishes their pride :— 

‘ In no case should a minister’s family be permitted to teach, unless they 
are decidedly pious. Pastors, with unconverted or inconsistent children, 
should keep them in the back-ground, and restrain them at least from 
doing harm, ‘They will not be converted in the school, for the super- 
intendent is not so likely to do them good as to offend them; and while 
they will get, at most, but little good, they will do a great deal of positive 
injury.’ —ZJ6id. pp. 51, 52. 

On the other hand, ministers have their grudge that in their 
own sphere they are not attended to, as where Mr. Todd has 
known 

‘ One superintendent who as regularly sleeps during the sermon as the 
sermon is preached. I doubt whether he has heard a sermon for years. 
And yet, when he comes to take the head of the school, he feels that every 
word which he says must be attended to, and would feel that a scholar 
ought almost to be sent from school who should sleep during one of his 
exhortations,’—TZhe Sunday School Teacher, p. 76. 

The relation of pastors with the Sunday school must really 
depend on the view taken of the work to be done there. If it 
is, as Mr. Packard says, ministerial, only differing from the 
minister’s office in some externals, when he writes, 

‘ The office of a Sunday-school teacher is a holy office. It is not consti- 
tuted or entered upon with those external rites and ceremonies which 
ordinarily give such a character to an office: but nothing can be more 
solemn than its relations and duties, and nothing higher or more sacred 
than the interests it involves.’—Sunday School Teacher’s Hand-book, p. 155. 

And again, where the teacher in soliloquy thus addresses 
himself :— 

‘I am a teacher of the religion of Jesus Christ. Though not called to 
the responsibilities of a minister of the gospel in the popular use of that 
phrase, I profess to be acting under the authority of the great Teacher sent 
from God. I must be regarded, therefore, as a messenger from Christ to 
the members of my class, as though God did beseech them by me; and 
I am even supposed to stand in Christ’s place, and to plead with them to 
be reconciled to God.”—Jbid. p. 125. 

If this is the view he is to take of his office, it is scarcely 
reasonable to expect him to defer to the authority of another in 
no true sense his superior, either in work or commission. He 
is placed in too responsible a posture, his work is too distinct, 
and also too complete, too dependent on his own individual 
exertions, for him to yield to other guidance. The moment 
a difference of opinion arises he must assert his own, or be 
faithless to the work given to him especially to do. The youth 
who imbibes these impressions of his duties may be respectful 
to his pastor, as one minister is to another, but he will never 
feel under him, or in any subordinate or dependent relation. 
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The whole strain of argument, as regards both himself and his 
scholars, is against it, and tends to self-reliance. Even the 
manner he is called upon to assume is to be clerical ; and from 
the same cause that makes a weighty deportment natural to 
the minister, the feeling that it is expected of him from his 
profession. He is called upon to reflect what will be his pupils’ 
thoughts if they see him light-hearted. ‘ Would he,’ each one 
is made to ask, ‘ close his book, and dismiss me, Sabbath after 
‘ Sabbath, with so light a heart, if he thought I were really 
‘leaving the school as the enemy of God, and liable every 
‘ moment to perish irrecoverably in my sins?’ He is reminded 
that only on the ground of saving souls, i.e. on the work being 
ministerial in its nature, is he justified in devoting the day of 
rest to the task, and under this stimulus he is not to stop short 
of complete prostration :— 


‘ Teachers, like ministers, give up their day of rest, in order to benefit 
the souls of others; and unless God has endued you with uncommon 
physical energy, a day faithfully spent in the Sabbath school must close 
with utter prostration of strength, and lassitude both of mind and body.’— 
The Sunday School, p. 266. 

And yet, after all this, the more practical portions of these 
works warn the teacher to be cheerful in manner, and not 
sepulchral in tone. After themselves indulging in a phraseology 
of the most ponderous solemnity, and not seldom inventing 
words where the English language did not furnish them weighty 
enough for the occasion—after enjoining a ‘ subduedness of 
tone,’ an ‘ engagedness in the great work,’ enforcing the truth 
in its ‘ totality,’ the gospel in its ‘ entirety ;’ calling prepara- 
tion furniture, school meetings exercises, lessons engagements, 
and so forth, with allusions to ‘ prayerless teachers,’ ‘ impenitent 
adults,’ scenes of a ‘ felt solemnity,’ and the like, the young 
people for whom these books are written are told to be natural 
in manner, to beware of prosiness, as in the following emphatic 
passage :— 

‘A ready, neat, and bold style of teaching, is what you should aim to 
acquire, in opposition to those wordy, parenthetical, and prosy modes of 
expression into which so many real Christians fall. This most wearisome 
habit is far too common, and should be studiously avoided, because it is 
completely at variance with the dictates of sound sense, and directly 
opposed to the example of that book which Christians daily read, but from 
the forcible language and style of which some of them so grievously and 
constantly depart. And it would be well if no such habits could be found 
among Sunday-school teachers: but the truth must be confessed, though it 
be spoken with feelings of deep humiliation; unfortunately, the assertion 
1s too true, that, from the inappropriate language and the slovenly style of 
delivery adopted by some professedly religious instructors, it may be fairly 
inferred, that they cunsider the magnificence of their subject will — 
make up for every deficiency, and completely atone for all the faults whic 
they so carelessly and continually commit.’—The Teacher’s Companion, p. 55, 
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Writers who can enjoin simplicity in sentences like these 
forbid a sepulchral tone! How can a poor boy, who acquiesces 
in what he reads, help being sepulchral? The modulations of 
his voice are probably the only ‘ furniture’ in his power to 
produce the immediate impression expected; and moreover, we 
believe there is a natural connexion between an exaggerated 
sense of responsibility, a conceited estimate of personal influence, 
and a whining, sighing, groaning religion. People speak under 
the notion that every word of theirs has a mission; that it has 
to go home to another heart and conscience, and the voice is so 
attuned as to convey a sense of difference between words spoken 
with an end in view, on which eternal destinies hang; and 
words that have no aim beyond the present homely use. 

We have dwelt longer than perhaps some of our readers 
will think the subject calls for on views so opposed to our 
own, as to what should be the principle of Christian education 
and the order of training Christ’s little ones. But it is well to 
know what is the tone of the literature of this subject. To us, 
then, their whole treatment of it is a perversion of the meaning 
of words. A school is a simple idea. These writers reverse iis 
obvious meaning while using it, and really mean all the while 
a conyenticle. A Christian school should be for the edification 
of the scholars in the faith; these are avowedly solely for 
conversion into it. The representative of English dissenters is 
unwilling that children should ever be recognised as ‘ Christians,’ 
lest they should be made conceited by the title, which is their 
birthright. In like manner their teacher is properly a preacher. 
Nothing that he says or does is allowed to have a simply 
scholastic bearing, but all aims at something beyond and beside 
the apparent purpose. Perhaps this discrepancy between the 
apparent and real design may account, in some measure, for the 
undoubted failure of which now and then we meet with a 
faint admission, ‘the serious lack of suitable agency for car- 
rying out this heaven-born system.’ If they invite people to 
do one thing and set them to do another, the chances are 
that neither the one nor the other will be well done; if their 
loftier pretensions fail, the more modest and reasonable are not 
therefore secured. The mind is so far like the eye that it 
cannot dwell on foreground and distance at the same time. 
The teacher has one particular, perhaps minute, thing to enforce ; 
he will not succeed in impressing it if he is mainly occupied in 
the vast general question of the state of the learner’s soul. To 
be sure, Mr. Packard says, to the contrary of this, that in giving 
a lesson on Luke i. 20, on Zacharias’s office, and the course of 
Abia, the teacher in his exhortation may be the means of 
converting a scholar; but we think if this is his aim in the lesson 
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he will leave the scriptural knowledge of his class very much 
where he finds it, and that it can signify very little to him or 
them what part of Scripture he takes for his text. In like 
manner, if he is taught to consider that, next to preaching, his 
duty is to pray for his scholars, that every other requisite comes 
far behind these two, the plain work of teacher is made still 
further to recede from view, and another office is placed before 
the mind. For we observe a purely sacerdotal character is given 
to this service. He is not taught to pray that he may teach 
well, and that his scholars may profit by his instructions, which 
would be regarded as a very derogatory limitation. The prayer 
has very little relation to his professed work with the scholar. 
He pleads for them in a higher capacity, with which teaching 
and learning has no necessary connexion whatever: and thus 
even the great Christian duty and privilege of prayer, with 
which all our labours should begin, continue, and end, is made 
to obscure the simple lowly work which Providence really puts 
before him. 

We shall not be misunderstood when we venture to offer our 
own opinion in opposition to these lofty, to us extravagant, 
views, that, at least with inexperienced youth, the lower they 
can rate the worth of their own performances, the soberer their 
expectations, the humbler their estimate even in prayer of their 
own influence, the better it will be for themselves and for the 
task they undertake. That class will be best attended to and 
best served where the teacher of eighteen or twenty sits down 
with the simple view of teaching the lesson for the day, its 
meaning and object, whose mind is so far circumscribed by the 
present, that his most conscious object is to make his children 
good and thoughtful while under his charge, to bring them 
that one step safely on the right way, to awaken their interest, 
to enlarge their intelligence, to ground and confirm them in 
the faith they have been taught, through the means of the 
appointed chapter, and collect, and catechism, and hymn, in- 
fluenced by the constant sense of being himself under instruc- 
tion, of only imparting what he has derived,—seeking to fit 
them, in fact, to join in the services of the Church, and to 
understand and profit by what they will hear there from one 
set over them both: without one distinct idea of a solitary 
responsibility ; of a work to be performed by himself and no 
other on the souls of his young charge. Such an one, while 
he knows himself to be a little higher in knowledge than his 
pupils, never dreams of assuming that the distance of life and 
death exists between them, but rather believes that in one and 
all a heavenly spark has been breathed, which, by the divine 
blessing which he seeks, may be fanned into a flame. Not 
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that, in advocating this humbler tone of conduct and expecta- 
tion, we have any wish to shun the use of the word conversion, 
which can never be without a personal application to the 
youngest or the most advanced Christian. Every heart which 
feels its sinfulness must cry for itself as for others, ‘ Convert us, 
and we shall be converted.’ Who can feel himself beyond the 
reach of promises accorded to S. Peter, when already called 
by his Lord? We need constant renewal, to be regene- 
rated day by day; but in the way employed in these books, 
as a change from heathenism to Christianity, as a change once 
for all from a state of wrath to a state of grace, from alienation 
from God to favour with Him, as an instantaneous effect to be 
aimed at in every instance, and which in every instance has yet 
to be achieved, its use establishes a fundamental difference with 
all education on sound principles. 

We know that in many quarters there is a prejudice against 
the institution of Sunday Schools, which probably a perusal of 
the theoretical parts of these books would greatly increase. It 
is certain that if such views could be carried out, there would 
be an entire subversion of existing order. Authority would 
change hands, and youth be set above age. This is only ac- 
cording to American practice in other things. We recognise a 
fitness there in the new system; it is simply adapting the 
rules which sway secular society to popular religion. Age 
and ancient authority have long lost thetr hold on those hot 
impatient spirits. It is only following precedent that youth which 
takes absolutely its own way, and follows its own bent in all 
social matters, should assert its claim to self-government in the 
affairs of the soul, and discard as obsolete all antique laws of 
order and subordination. But in England, in spite of a ten- 
dency to adopt the same language, there are influences and 
prejudices at work even in those bodies most likely in principle 
to fall in with such ideas, which must prevent their gaining 
any effectual footing, or in any event must greatly modify them. 
We cannot but believe that even amongst Dissenters it is 
mostly mere talk, a phraseology which affects little the actual 
working of mind with mind. Our concern, however, is not 
with them, nor does our experience furnish us with any exact 
knowledge. We are left to conjecture and probabilities, which 
modify our fears lest these institutions should be working any 
unfavourable change in the national character. 

For ourselves, we can only regard the Sunday School as an 
absolute necessity which it is vain to quarrel with; to us it is 
one of those institutions which we can no more dispense with 
than we could with education altogether. However subject to 
abuse or ill influence, the present state of our population, the 
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present condition of the whole country, agricultural, and espe- 
cially manufacturing, requires it. Who can conceive what 
England would be at this time, either if Sunday Schools had 
never been established, or were now discontinued altogether? 
Can any person seriously imagine that, if they had not been 
called into being, the poor ak as a class, have systematically 
instructed their children at home in the truths of religion ; that 
fathers and mothers in the class of mechanics would, amidst all 
the difficulties of their position, have taught their children some 
hours of every Sunday? Do rich people, with every advantage, 
do this generally ? They, to be sure, have all the week to teach 
in if they are so minded, so that it may not be necessary ; but is 
a man better qualified whose time all the week is engaged, not in 
teaching, but earning bread for his children in mechanical labour, 
for the hard work of steady tuition on the Sunday? What do 
people suppose would be the state of the children of our vast town 
population, employed all the week in mills and manufactories, 
if no public effort were made for their education on Sunday ? 
It may, of course, be answered: ‘What did they do before 
Sunday Schools were thought of?’ We believe they did very 
badly, but if they were ignorant, so were all about them; the 
higher classes were used both to the fact and to the necessity of 
the poor being sunk in ignorance, from which only here and 
there one superior spirit could extricate itself. Would educated 
Christian men now endure to return to that state of things? 
But it would not be to the same state, but to one tenfold worse, 
if our vastly increased youthful population were now turned 
adrift, as they certainly would be, into the streets, to follow 
their own devices ; for it is sheer utopianism to suppose that, as 
a body, the hard-worked fathers and mothers of large families of 
the poorer class should spend their Sundays with their children 
within doors at stated tasks till the hour for public worship 
arrives. Their houses are not adapted for it, the street-door 
stands too temptingly open; and, besides, the Sunday dinner 
must be considered, which would more than divide the mother’s 
attention. The family saunter in the fields in summer, the 
fireside circle on winter evenings are not interfered with, their 
pleasure is rather enhanced by the Sunday School; but there is 
the whole day to account for, which should be a day of rest, 
but which would be the hardest day of the week, if those better 
qualified to teach, and with more leisure, did not step in to 
relieve them from the charge for a certain number of hours each 
Sunday, to the equal benefit, we believe, of parents and chil- 
dren. When we are oppressed by the importunate question— 
the question that will obtrude itself, however, on every scheme 
undertaken for the good of others—‘ What good does it all do?” 
NO. Cll.—N.8, DD 
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when we are disposed to think that things could scarcely have 
been worse had matters been left to take their course, it is well 
to revert to such authentic accounts as we have of the condition 
of children when Sunday Schools were set on foot, at least in 
some parts of England, and to inquire what were the circum- 
stances which induced thoughtful people to devise a plan of 
public Sunday-education. We use such authorities as we have 
at hand, who at least spoke and wrote from experience of what 
they saw. We first quote Fletcher, Vicar of Madeley, the saint 
of Methodism, who speaks soberly enough on this subject. 
Somewhere between 1780 and 1790 he convened his parishioners, 
and urged upon them to build a Sunday School with the fol- 
lowing arguments :— 

‘He prefaced his proposal on this occasion by observing, that our 
national depravity principally turned on these two hinges, the profanation 
of the Lord’s day, and the neglect of the education of children; and that 
till some way was found out of stopping up these two great inlets of 
wickedness, we must expect to see our workhouses filled with aged parents 
deserted by their prodigal children, with wives forsaken by their faithless 
husbands, and with the wretched offspring of lewd women and drunken 
men ; nay, that we must expect to see our gaols largely stocked, to the 
perpetual reproach of our nation, with unhappy wretches ready to fall a 
sacrifice to the laws of their country. He then held out, as the most 
probable remedy for these growing evils, the formation of Sunday Schools, 
which, by keeping children from se one another, by promoting 
their attendance on divine worship, and by implanting the first principles 
of useful knowledge in their minds, bid fair for a public reformation of 
manners, and for nipping in the bud the ignorance and impiety which are 
everywhere so common among the lower classes of society. His proposal 
met with the general approbation and support of his parishioners, and, in 
a short time, he was gratified with the sight of a convenient school-room, 
which was erected in one of the most populous parts of his parish,’—Zife 
of Fletcher, of Madeley, in Shropshire, p. 142. 


Hannah More, who was one of the main instruments in insti- 
tuting Sunday Schools in country parishes, mentions, as one of 
her great inducements, keeping her scholars out of gaol. In 
writing to Wilberforce we find :— 


‘ Oct. 1789.—On Sunday I was enabled to open the School. It was an 
affecting sight. Several of the grown-up youths had been tried at the last 
assizes; three were the children of a person lately condemned to be 
hanged ;—many thieves! all ignorant, profane, and vicious beyond belief! 
Of this banditti we have enlisted 170, and when the clergyman, a hard 
man and also a magistrate, saw these creatures kneeling round us, whom 
he had seldom seen but to commit, or punish in some way, he burst into 
tears. I can do them little good, I fear; but the grace of God can do all.’ 
—Life of H. More, vol, ii. p. 220, 


Next we come upon her description of ‘ Shaw’s parish :’'— 


‘The great man of the place, illiterate but very sensible, is a shrewd, 
speculative atheist. The next, a farmer of 1,000/, a year, let us know that 
we should not come there to make his ploughmen wiser men than himself; 
he did not want saints, but workmen. His wife, who, though she cannot 
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read, seems to understand the doctrine of philosophical necessity, said, 
“The lower orders were fated to be poor, and ignorant, and wicked, and 
that as wise as we were we could not alter what was decreed.” To this the 
husband subjoined, “ Very true; besides, he liked the parish very well as 
it was; if the young men did come and gamble before his house of a 
Sunday evening, when they might as well do it farther off, it was only for 
him to go out and curse and swear at them, and they went away, and 
what could one desire more?” ’—Jdid. p. 313. 


Of another place she writes :— 


‘ This place has helped to people the county gaol and Botany Bay beyond 
any I know of. They seemed to have reached a sort of crisis of iniquity. 
Of near two hundred children, many of them grown up, hardly one had 
ever seen the inside of a church since they were christened. I cannot tell 
you the avidity with which the Scriptures were received by numbers of 
these poor creatures.’—ZJdid. 


Her labours were viewed by the farmers of that day in a spirit 
according to these different tempers. Some had read yom 
Sunday Schools in the Bristol papers, and believed they might be 
eo | good things for keeping the children from robbing their 
orchards. Others, on the contrary, objected to all innovation, 
and said the country had never prospered since religion had 
been brought into it by the abbots of Glastonbury. The clergy 
generally welcomed them, and found their congregations in- 
crease, which had, previously, been as low as eight in the 
morning, and twenty in the afternoon. Some of the mothers 
mistrusted their designs, and suspected them of trying to get 
their children into their power, with a view, at the end of seven 
years, of selling them into slavery. In one tour of inspection 
through a village, they found but one Bible, and that propped 
a flower-pot. But it is fair to state that, in her locality, every 
evil was exaggerated by the non-residence of the clergy, so that 
no doubt it represents the extreme of degradation to which the 
poor had fallen when these efforts were made to raise their 
temporal and spiritual condition. Where the clergy catechized 
the children of their flock, the state of things must have been 
different; but as far as we have opportunity of judging, the 
new plan was generally welcomed by the clergy. At any rate, 
we think it is clear that the new system interfered with nothing, 
upset nothing; that there was no existing model in successful 
operation which it would have been wise to take as an example. 
The general advance in education, in which the poor had a right 
to share, indeed indicated the need of some new agency, the 
want of which had not been felt in earlier times. We suspect that 
everywhere the evil she next alludes to more or less prevailed :-— 

‘One great benefit which I have found result from our project, is the 
removal of that great gulf which has divided the rich and poor in these 


country parishes, by making them meet together, whereas before they 
hardly thought they were children of one common Father. —Zhid. 
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And this still continues to be one of the great benefits, we 
will say blessings, conferred upon the nation by Sunday Schools. 
This leading feature of the system grew out of the necessity of 
the case. At first it was by no means an essential part of Sunday 
Schools that the teaching should be gratuitous, nor is it now ; but 
as they became common it would be felt, on the one hand, much 
too great a strain on the master or mistress of the week-day 
school, especially where the attendance was large, to confine 
them to the same routine of labour on the Sunday ; and, on the 
other, next to impossible to raise the needful funds for separate 
hired assistance on that day. Hence gratuitous help, when once 
thought of, must be eagerly caught at, and must inevitably 
become the rule. And in spite of all accidental evils, of all 
difficulties perhaps inseparable from the plan, we must think it 
a most happy necessity. The blending not only of rich and 
poor in regular friendly intercourse, but of every intermediate 
grade between; the general fusion which takes place every 
Sunday of the well-intentioned of all ranks; the knowledge of 
the condition and habits of the poor which is thus spread; 
the sympathy for their trials which must be thus awakened; 
the effort to equalise the difference of fortune which is the 
teacher’s especial work, by imparting that superior knowledge 
which better education has given him to others not favoured 
with his advantages; the kindly feeling thus generated in the 
poorer classes to those above—perhaps only a little above—them, 
not from a sense of pecuniary obligation, which, by itself, does 
not bring people together, but for that service which can wound 
no man’s independence, namely, care and interest and the highest 
benefits conferred, naturally, simply, and in the common order 
of events, on his children; are facts which cannot be denied or 
disregarded. 

Whether Sunday Schools have succeeded or not in their 
main —— this collateral benefit of creating good feeling 
between different classes has been gained. Sains than one 

t crisis has passed over the world, and been weathered 
in England, which can bear testimony to it. As for great 
good—the greatest—when erring mortals lay plans to accom- 
oe this on a large scale, we do not see but they must expect 
ailure ; not complete failure, but failure in regard to the great- 
ness of the design. Even inspired and divine agency, in the 
course of near two thousand years, has not been permitted to 
accomplish the conversion of the world: have we a right to be 
disappointed because Sunday Schools in eighty years have not 
altered the whole face of society, have not counteracted all evil 
influences, have not made a religious and church-going popula- 
tion? That they have not done this; that they have hardly, or 
barely, advanced one step towards it, must be sorrowfully 
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admitted ; but, to those who therefore quarrel altogether with 
the system, we would still maintain that they have done good,— 
that religious principle, as well as — knowledge, is now in 
a far less depressed state than it would have been, as far as we 
can judge, without them. Any change of habit in great classes 
is gradual ; a neglected population, that has been broken of going 
to church, on whom public opinion on this point ceases to act, 
may take generations to be restored to the habit,—to that un- 
questioning submission to church, or, at‘any rate, meeting-house- 
going, as a rule—making it as much a matter of course when the 
time comes as our meals—which governs the respectable middle- 
classes. All agree that, when the call of pain, distress and 
suffering comes in later life, those minds are more impressible 
that have received instruction in youth than such as have 
been left to middle age in dense ignorance. Our devoted army 
chaplains found something to work upon, a foundation of know- 
ledge and dormant faith in one case, which furnished at least a 
starting point for their teaching. The sacred language was not 
in such cases a dead one. And for our home youth, surely 
their state is better, less savage, than if all their Sundays from 
childhood had been spent in following their own devices, even 
though, when they become their own masters, there is the into- 
lerable regret of seeing the vast majority of them cast aside 
their teaching and give themselves up to the diversions within 
their reach, without a thought beyond. Of course, to lookers- 
on it is easy to argue that, if such is the result, the fault must 
lie either in the system or those who work it. The system is a 
human system, and the teachers are full of human imperfection— 
so far the cavillers have the best side in the argument; but till 
the magnitude of the evils they have to fight against are under- 
stood, till the bad influences of the week are weighed with the 
good influences of the Sunday, or, rather, those few hours of the 
Sunday which supply their main opportunity, the question 
cannot fairly be considered, and the real good done is certain to 
be underrated. This is so far felt to be true, that it is the 
lookers-on who are discouraged ; those actively engaged in the 
work of Sunday Schools have always something to call success 
to cheer them. Some of our authorities endeavour to prove b 
statistics the value of these institutions. We never attach 
much importance to such statements, and these before us are 
some dozen years old, yet we will quote them for as much as 
they are worth, believing ourselves that the majority of our 
criminals have been utterly neglected by their parents, and 
allowed to grow up in ignorance :— 


‘In a work recently published, entitled “ England’s Exiles,” written by 
& pious surgeon of the royal navy, it is stated, that, out of 900 convicts 
exiled from their native land, for breaking its laws, only seven had been 
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admitted into a Sabbath school; probably not one of the seven had 
attended it regularly. 
‘ During five voyages to the penal colonies, A. Browning, R.N., states 


that he has conducted 1,065 prisoners, of whom only fourteen had been in 
a Sunday school, 


‘The Rev. John Clay, Chaplain to the House of Correction at Preston, 
in Lancashire, states that, out of 1,129 persons committed to that prison, 
only one was familiar with the Holy Scriptures, and conversant with the 
first principles of religion, as any child in the Bible class of a well- 
conducted Sunday school would be; and that not above twenty of the 
whole 1,129 had been in the habit of attending any place of public 
worship. 


‘Again: The Rev. David Ruell, Chaplain of the New Prison, Clerken- 
well, states that upwards of 100,000 persons have passed under his care, 
the great majority of whom regretted that they had been brought up in 
utter disregard of the Lord’s day; and affirmed, that neglecting the 
Sabbath in youth had led to grosser crimes in after years, We need not 
ask how many of these 100,000 had been trained from infancy in a Sunday 
school,’—TZhe Sunday School, pp. 10, 11. 


Not, of course, that we follow this author in her conclusion. 
It is not because these unfortunates had not been to a Sunday 
School in their childhood, but because they had bad parents 
who set them a bad example or exercised no discipline over 
them, that they grew up depraved; but in fact the two hang 
upon one ame ; respectable parents as a rule (unless under 
peculiar circumstances) send their children to the Sunday 
School. It is commonly the most careless who do not keep 
their children at home, but allow them to roam abroad in 
pernicious liberty on that day. 

Amongst the advantages of a voluntary gratuitous system of 
Sunday teaching, is the less austere and rigid system of in- 
struction involved. Many persons, especially in theory, regret 
that the happy day of rest should be embittered by confinement 
and lesson nies, If we did not sincerely believe that 
Sunday Schools greatly contribute to the happiness of our 
youthful population, we should at least hesitate to advocate 
them. For a happy Sunday is the Christian’s birthright. If 
the schoolboy has to go on Sunday to the room which has been 
the scene of every-day restraint, and to the master who has 
administered tasks and chastisement throughout the week, we 
pity him; there is no idea of holiday attached to the day; but 
repairing, as he generally does, to another locality, to be under a 
milder rule and new companions ; with the reasonable anticipation 
that he will hear something to interest him, that his teacher 
will be glad to see him, and lay himself out to make instruction 
easy and pleasant ; when he finds a total change from week-day 
associations, fresh and cheerful faces around him, and something 
new to observe; then the going, the coming, the agreeable stir, 
the comparatively short sitting, the variety of occupation, the 
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singing, will all contribute to the pleasure of the day. Indeed, 
where Sunday School is a bugbear, as it is to some unruly 
spirits, we think it will be found generally that the service at 
church, with the necessary steadiness and quiet, to which school 
is the introduction, is the real difficulty. Children and young 
people are never the happier for being aimless, for having no 
one to lead them. No one can desire for them an idle day; 
no person acquainted with boys can expect them to devote 
themselves for long together to serious or religious study. They 
must have some one to help them, and this is the teacher’s 
office. It should only be in very extreme cases that any 
severity of punishment should be inflicted on the Sunday- 
school scholar,—that anything should be done to him which 
should deprive him and others of the holiday, almost 
voluntary, idea of the scene. Indeed in our large towns it has 
almost compulsorily this character; for if a boy does not like 
one school he can generally move to another. His parents 
would rarely interfere with positive authority. Attachment 
to his teacher, or to some favourite companion, is et ped the 
only potent tie,—and that it is so, and that our schools are yet 
so well filled, is, we think, an answer to the charge of cruel con- 
finement on the day of rest. 

To take a lower view, for which we ought perhaps to 
apologise,—the act of donning his best clothes the first thing in 
the morning and making a respectable appearance among his 
fellows, is to most boys a real pleasure. This is incompatible 
with his roving propensities, if he has them, and may go far to 
counteract them. We are convinced that the feeling of lookin 
his best, contributes greatly to that cheerful bright look ak 
belongs as such to the Sunday-school scholar, and separates 
him from the skulking shabby truant from school and church, 
who makes off to some favourite forbidden haunt with averted 
eye and dogged look. And if this is so with boys, who have 
something to overcome, who have a love of adventure and no 
antipathy to dirt, and who are exposed to temptation and 
ridicule from wild companions,—what an element of pleasure, 
not necessarily connected with vanity, is the toilet of the Sunday- 
school girlh We do not know a more cheerful sight, or one 
more pleasant in its way, than the collecting of a girls’ school 
on a fine Sunday morning,—we would say, especially in the 
manufacturing districts, where the monotonous yet noisy labour 
of the week adds a peculiar zest to the serene smiling variety 
of the Sunday gathering. 

The choice of colouring in towns is generally quieter than in 
the rural districts; the general eye is in better training; there 
is not often anything particularly flaring or gaudy to offend 
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either our taste or our principles. We cannot but be impressed 
by the care, thought, and judgment which must have been at 
work in many a humble home to turn out such a number of 
children, trim, clean, and neat, and often with a certain finish, 
which, though some may shake their heads over, yet as a sign 
at once of cultivated taste and parental fondness, we would not 
be hard upon. The children in these districts, after the age of 
eleven, work hard; they earn their own living,—it is quite fair 
that their appearance should be creditable. But there is no 
doubt that the Sunday School often secures them this privilege 
from the mother, who might be slatternly and indifferent about 
her child, unless there was some stated constant occasion in 
which she would be brought into direct comparison with others. 
Conscious then of tidiness, cleanliness, and propriety, the 
school gathering is a meeting of friends in a state to enjoy each 
other’s society ; a look of sprightliness and alacrity pervades the 
assembly. Teachers greet and are greeted with a kindly smile. 
Then follow tasks, well or ill said, as the case may be,—for 
anything like compulsion is out of the question,—it is a matter 
that must rest with the conscience of the child, her regard for 
her teacher’s wishes, or her appreciation of the small rewards 
or privations decreed by the rules of the school. Severity, 
rigidity of any kind are scarcely practicable, unless in some 
extreme case of contumacy. 

The aspect we are giving to the subject may be considered 
secular ; But there is no doubt that its merely social features 
are important. The Sunday School has a great influence in 
directing the channel of youthful feeling, and forming the 
habits of our population, apart, we may say, from its direct 
religious working. For instance, we suspect that contact in 
the Sunday School forms more friendships than mere neigh- 
bourhood. The attachment that studious thoughtful children 
form for their Sunday School is remarkable. It is often the 
home of their most poetical thoughts; they are comparatively 
removed while there from vulgar influences; the romance of 
their nature comes out in it. In hard times it is often a 
motive to resignation and content. It is something to look 
forward to at the end of every cheerless week. We have 
known young women give up the thought of change, and 
struggle on through a period of short time, and even total want 
of work, because they would not leave their Sunday School. 
The friendships formed, fed, and matured there amongst the girls, 
always most amenable to such influences, really often supply 
the place of what is called a tenderer passion; and if touched 
with a tinge of ridicule to lookers-on, may yet prove of most sub- 
stantial service in preserving young women at the most trying 
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age from a vulgar desire for admiration. The fact of grown-up 
scholars regularly attending a well-ordered school, may be 
taken to mean that they have no intention or wish to settle 
early—that they do not want ‘followers.’ In fact, as Sunday is 
the only day at liberty for cultivating attachments, they really 
cut themselves off from such affairs ; their engagements at school 
and the services at church leave them very little time; and as 
their attendance at school is absolutely voluntary, it would 
cease naturally so soon as a more absorbing interest found 
it inconvenient. But apart from these closer ties arising 
from some real or fancied congeniality, and because a special 
friend is felt a sort of necessity with some minds: in the 
drudgery of married life how often does the woman look back 
to her Sunday-school, her teacher, and her companions in class 
as the bright happy part of her life. Of course, in the retrospect, 
the religious atmosphere gives a certain sanctity to the time. 
‘ What peaceful hours I’once enjoy’d, 
How sweet their memory still! "— 

But we are forced to detach and separate the two ideas, for if 
the religious teaching had indeed sunk deep she would not have 
fallen into the neglect of ordinances we perhaps now find her in. 
Those who pass from childhood to youth in the same school, never 
forget the time; rather those Sundays, those weekly meetings, 
schoolfellows, teachers, superintendent, pastor, are engraven on 
the heart and memory, are looked back upon after years of 
separation,—call the emigrant’s thoughts homeward with a pang, 
—are talked of on death-beds. The opportunities for thought, 
for peaceful comyanionship, or warm friendship, the occasional 
moments of confidence with the teacher, whose station, or 
age, or sympathising manner, or gift in imparting religious 
instruction, or all combined, excite feelings of affectionate 
reverence; the delightful sensation—to intelligent minds cut 
off from intellectual occupation in their mechanical labour and 
too often at home—of acquiring knowledge, the high tone of 
subject, all combine to excite strong feelings in the higher 
order of minds; nor are lower incentives wanting where 
these have no power; the stolen gossip, the mutual scrutiny, 
the movement; the sights, sounds, novelties, inseparable from 
numbers, all make up an agreeable change to most children, 
either from their week-day work, or even from their home, 
whatever its pleasures, with the cuffing, scolding, nursing of 
babies, and general disorder, which are not often separated from 
a large family confined in a small space. 

The scene altogether fits in so exactly with the pee state 
of things, with the wants of a population brought together, in 
a manner created, by the great mercantile spirit of our age, 
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that as we look on we acquiesce in it as in any fact of nature, 
though not without experience of its incidental drawbacks. 
The Sunday School must be, while things are as they now 
stand; the question with each one concerned must be how to 
make the best of it, and to make it fulfil its legitimate work. 
We have hitherto dwelt on the scholars in their peculiar Sun- 
day aspect; we now turn to the other necessity of a school, the 
teacher, who has to adapt himself to this holiday attitude of mind 
and feeling, and who is often equally served and benefited by the 
institution. The main staff of teachers in every Sunday School, 
especially in the boys’ department, are young—youths and 
young men before they have settled in life, and who have been 
led more by a desire to be useful than by any especial fitness or 
unusual clearness and accuracy of knowledge to become such. 
The clergyman is obliged to accept and to be glad of this aid; 
and he may do so safely, while he holds his Jegitimate place and 
influence. Teaching at a certain period of life is the best mode 
of learning. People thus become aware of the cloudiness of 
their apprehension of that sort of knowledge which it is sup- 
posed everybody knows, which civility always takes for granted, 
but which, in spite of the universal assumption, is often held in 
such a fog of uncertainty, that every member of a large com- 
any would tremble to be put through an examination upon it. 
e are afraid that the general knowledge of Scripture is of 
this character. It is proper to assume that every person of 
decent English education is acquainted with his Bible, but 
what average of these have any distinctness or clearness of 
historical knowledge ; how many dare to come to close quarters 
on questions of either fact or doctrine which have needed com- 
parison and research. Many a youth who offers himself as a 
teacher has not, and only by the process of teaching has, learned 
his deficiency, and set about repairing it; for every honest 
mind will at least do his best to know accurately what it is his 
business to teach, and thus he benefits as much as his scholars. 
He learns, and learns with a purpose; the faculties both of 
head and heart are stimulated; and if knowledge so recently 
acquired has not the precision which is necessary in the ordi- 
nary schoolmaster, there may be the equivalent of greater 
freshness and interest ; the lesson is not given in so perfunctory 
a fashion; the Sunday teacher and scholar, though not all 
students together, are at least a little more on a par. This of 
course applies only to the senior classes. But this state of 
things, it is scarcely necessary to say, implies a head. These 
youths are not the persons to feel their scholars a charge in 
which no one else shares, They must never forget their 
subordinate capacity ; they should be under constant guidance 
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and direction, and only so far as the clergyman maintains this 
predominant relation with the teachers, and his active present 
authority recognised by the whole school, is the Sunday School 
what it ought to be. 

Young people engaged in a good work have the temptation 
to become conceited, and to lose their simplicity. They 
should be defended from the danger by being held in due 
subordination. Where this is wanting, and me Bon due sur- 
veillance is not maintained, we know that this evil and other 
worse ones have often crept in, the school becomes a little 
society of its own, distinguished by a pert pretentious manner. 
Under the screen of the school’s common interest, the young 

eople of both sexes meet on unrestrained familiar terms, 
habits of flirtation arise, not as in the gay freedom of 
ordinary life, but with a certain sanctimonious tinge and 
flavour, which runs the risk of turning mere youthful folly 
into hypocrisy. On this ground, and alive to the propen- 
sities of youth in this matter of flirtation, prone to break out 
under all disguises, we cannot enter into the as gi of 
some of the works before us to teach boys and girls in the 
same room, though we own that with us the objection to the 
plan lies much more with teachers than scholars. Not one 
of these books, in their most practical parts, recognises, even 
by implication, the danger of bringing young people together 
in close intercouse in the seasons called amongst them revivals. 
Mrs. Davids, indeed, enjoins that teacher and scholar shall be 
always of the same sex, but beyond this the religious excitement 
seems to be supposed a preservative from all other. With 
these plans, however, we have no direct concern, nor from our 
own experience should we feel any warning on the subject 
necessary; but hints now and then have reached us of another 
state of things, and we suppose it to be where local circum- 
stances deprive the clergy of their desired influence. 

The predominance of youthful teachers has made us dwell 
on their needs and services first; but there are never wanting, 
in the fully developed school, teachers of older standing, and 
the more there are of such, other things being equal, the 
better ow will the school be. In the girls’ department 
there will generally be found some teachers of mature age: 
the clergyman’s wife, if her home avocations permit, pre- 
sides either as superintendent or head teacher; and most 
parishes furnish some maiden ladies able and willing to give 
their services. Experience shows the great advantage of the 
persons of best station in the parish working in the Sunday 
School. Not only is their education better, but rank (we use 
the word only comparatively) tells, and we think always will 
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tell, with the poor, and moreover gives a natural weight and 
authority of manner, which could not be assumed where the 
positicn did not seem to justify it, without affectation and 
assumption,—and this is the third class served by the Sunday 
School. What a gain to many a single woman is her class of 
young and often interesting girls, who cling to her, look up to her, 
send to her when they are ill, rely upon her at once as their 
friend and superior. What an interest it often adds to her 
Sunday. What a motive for thoughtful study of God’s word. 
What a tie where other ties may be wanting. The diligent 
active teacher may always know herself to be useful and 
important in one sphere, however small her place in the world, 
however little valued or missed in society. We are certain 
that to many men of this standing, as well as women, it is an 
important element of happiness, while their steady deliberate 
sedateness—examples, as these maturer spirits generally are, of 
punctuality, order, and propriety—are of infinite advantage 
to the school, however strongly contrasted with the class of 
vehement young preachers, male and female, these books wish 
to organize. 

The last feature of the full-grown Sunday School is the 
Superintendent, whose office figures in very conspicuous colours 
in the authorities before us; and it is an onerous one, though 
we do not demand that fluency in praying and preaching which 
is all essential in them. We have no doubt, in many a school 
of our own Church this functionary feels his office no whit 
inferior to the pastorate, and uses it as a sphere in which to 
expand his natural gifts of prolix delivery. There are feeling 
allusions to this propensity, and Mr. Packard is satirical and 
not unamusing in his specimen of extempore prayer as usual 
with this class. They are so earnestly enjoined to make their 
addresses short, so feelingly reminded of the limited power of 
children’s attention, that it is clear the habit of overtasking it 
must extensively prevail. Of course it is an office which 
persons thus gifted, and without any other means of exercising 
their powers, will covet. Nor must we quarrel with such 
exercises in reason. Men of mature age will not work without 
liberty of action, and it is a great good to bring the boys of a 
parish under the vigilant eye of a responsible member of the 
congregation. He can act where the clergyman cannot; and 
where the two work together, a system of discipline and super- 
intendence can be established hardly possible on any other plan. 
The Sunday School, again, furnishes a field for many valuable 
though somewhat eccentric qualities. Persons hindered, by 
personal or mental peculiarities, from general usefulness, will 
often do a particular work better than any one else. A know- 
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ledge of faces, a memory for names, a skill at physiognomy, 
various instincts of penetration, often belong to pereons whose 
conversation is dull, or who may be devoured by a painful 
shyness, or who may be voted odd in any of the innumerable 
manifestations of the quality. Put him in his right place in 
the Sunday School, and there is at once the round man in the 
round hole. He rises at once in the general respect: he ceases 
to be eccentric. Only see a good Christian carrying out a 
useful work in his own characteristic way, and his very oddities 
win him affection ; for teachers and even scholars dearly love to 
have a character to study and peculiarities to humour. Such 
persons may establish and carry out rules which the higher 
powers would be afraid to enforce; their school is known to be 
their sphere, their hobby, and the narrow limits of their rule 
seem to give them a right to dominion there. 

We are conscious that our strain would seem, in the eyes of 
all the authors before us, to fall absolutely short of the impor- 
tance of the subject; but in fact, by the act of placing the 
teacher under the control of the clergyman—not on a rival 
eminence—we seem to have transferred to pastoral shoulders 
the weighty question of the mode of religious teaching, the 
doctrines to be inculcated, the discipline to be enforced. Our 
quarrel with these books is, that they virtually make each 
teacher independent. We would have every Sunday School in 
our communion, cheerfully and on principle, under the direction 
of one head—the minister of the parish. We started by saying 
that Dissenters wished to make their schools churches ; our ideal 
would, on the contrary, be home. The parents commit their 
children to them to do their work :—what would be their work 
if they had space and leisure and knowledge for it; not to have 
the pastor’s ministerial office superseded. And by this different 
and humbler notion of his task we would wish to modify the 
teacher’s behaviour and deportment; thinking that he will not the 
less labour earnestly for the child’s eternal good, though he does 
not expect each word of his to save a soul; and believing that 
his efforts are most likely to be successful, carried on in a 
natural modest spirit, doing what he can, but not relying on 
it ; feeling himself only one of many influences for good which 
the Church brings to bear on her children. Such a sense of 
his position towards the scholar will naturally sway his whole 
demeanour. The family and national character of his office 
will save him at least from the danger of being over-solemn ; 
from the ‘sepulchral’ tone ; for he thinks of his scholar in 
every one of his relations to himself, as fellow-citizen as well as 
fellow-Christian ; whose whole condition, moral and social, as 
well as religious, he would gladly cheer and improve. To do 
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justice to all parties, this is never really forgotten; and the 
child’s temporal happiness is, we believe, a very general aim, as 
far as such machinery can produce it. 

Ever since Sunday Schools were established the annual festival, 
in recognition of this principle, has been an essential part of 
their machinery: many of our readers can scarcely suppose 
how large a space this féte occupies in the scholar’s mind; 
especially in districts where the child's daily lot is monotonous 
labour. And because it is a point of absorbing interest to 
the children, it is really an important occasion of influence 
and power. That agency which secures to every poor child 
of the land one happy day in the year, distinctively marked 
from every other holiday, and wherein his pleasure and diver- 
sion are made a chief object amongst those who most know his 
tastes and are in a condition to gratify them, must be a potent 
one, for it is certain to gain a strong hold on his affections and 
memory. ‘The readers of Charlotte Bronté must remember her 
bright, graphic account of a country Sunday-school féte, in 
which the austere political old rector forgets all other politics 
in rivalry with the opposing Methodist procession. ‘The town 
féte often merits as vivid a chronicle; with its strong esprit-de- 
corps and harmless rivalries—its banners and processions. Ina 
certain sense it is more to town than country children, for the 
day is a more poetical one—more a complete change from 
ordinary sights and associations. If possible they are always 
taken to play in green fields, or green turf meron. Sheen and no 
exhibition, no expensive show of any sort, is equal, for these 
children—pent up all their lives in close smoky courts and 
lanes—to a few hours spent on the bosom of their mother earth. 
The green expanse enjoyed under such companionship brings 
an evident pure delight. The little ones especially, to whom 
the scene is rarest, are Arcadian in the simplicity of their taste; 
their whole soul is satisfied in picking the butter-cups and 
daisies till they are tired; and then, sitting in groups, counting 
over their treasures. It is almost sad to witness; knowing that 
it  emeg rarity of the pleasure which gives it so supreme a 
relish. 

For the elder ones, the preparation for the féle is pretty 
nearly the only school we have for festal decoration; the only 
scene for boys and girls of the poorer classes to exercise their 
taste for beauty. ‘The general sympathy is then awake, and 


town-bound children have admittance into gardens, and may 
weave garlands of flowers, and spread their walls with green 
boughs. These hard workers a we a toil of pleasure, and are 
lavish of their strength in the work; devoting hours to inge- 
nious, if not always successful, efforts of invention or skill; and 
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happy in the new sensation. We — of course, of the leaders 
(the senior scholars), who feel the day especially their own, and 
for once enjoy the dignity of responsibility. They have no 
undisciplined ideas, no wish to infringe on the somewhat sober 
air thought suitable for such an entertainment; and which it 
accords best with our English character not to depart from. 
The devices are of a religious tone; the mottos serious, and 
deferential to authority of every kind. This is the day which 
draws closer the tie of teacher and scholar. The children 
give way to effusions of grateful regard. They have a feeling 
of hold and possession. Their teacher, their school, their 
pastor are surrounded by a temporary halo; and for that day 
at least the union on all sides is one of feeling, which may 
seem but ephemeral, passing away with the day; but the emo- 
tions of childhood live in the memory, and soften and refine the 
character, counteracting many an evil influence. Of course a 
service at church is an essential portion of the ceremonial, and 
quite as much valued as any other; owing, in a great measure, 
to the traditional hymns and tunes which belong to the day; 
some of which pervade the whole country, and which are 
sung with a heartiness and enthusiasm which for once must 
atone, even to fastidious ears, for deficiency in all other musical 
graces. As excitement is favourable to attention, this affords 
a good opportunity for an especial sermon for the children’s 
benefit; which, if short, emphatic, and to the purpose, will 
be listened to by ears and hearts, which the day renders un- 
usually impressible. 

The feast probably follows, dividing the sacred from the 
secular. Nor can we refuse this feature of the day its just 
pre-eminence. Children feasting altogether once a-year have 
a right to regard this pleasure in a serious light. A feast, 
to those not used to abundance, is suggestive of ideas solemn 
as well as joyful. Dives, who fared sumptuously every day, 
took only a vulgar material view of his banquet; but pro- 
fusion of choice fare to those to whom dainties are rare, 
when partaken in state and with decorum, and in the presence 
of companions and superiors, is a poetical event suggestive 
of the highest and most transcendent comparisons. Fastidious, 
unsympathising, mere lookers-on are on the watch for dis- 
plays of appetite and uncivilised habits in the more uncouth 
part of the company, and so pass unobserved the calm propriety 
of enjoyment, the intellectual, silent appreciation, which is the 
usual demeanour. It is not sentimental to say that, with the 
majority, feeling gives zest and relish to the repast, and makes it 
distinct from every other ; feeling towards teacher and pastor and 
those who are busying themselves with such an energy of un- 
accustomed service for their happiness; and associating them with 
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all these by that mysterious bond of eating and drinking together 
—a tie, a link of union, and fellowship, and soul too,—the 
strength of which can scarcely be over-estimated, which, however 
dependent on our lower instincts, influences all classes, all oc- 
casions, all natures, and which is recognised from one end of 
Scripture to the other. Indeed, it may be said of all fétes given 
to the poor, that those take a very inferior and superficial view, 
who, because beef and pudding or tea and cake are with themselves 
very ordinary things, full of vulgar associations, despise others 
for looking forward ¢o them, and back upon them, in a different 
spirit; and suppose that the good conferred by these means 
upon them is merely an indulgence of appetite. We can sym- 
pathise much more with the grave benevolence to be met with 
in every parish, which will exert itself in earnest, as in an im- 
portant matter needing their best thought and judgment, to 
collect for and prepare these good things to the best advantage. 
Indeed, it is a day to bring out a great many qualities and talents 
which lie hid in the common routine of life, and to reverse some 
of our estimates of capacity. It is wonderful how many persons 
come out in a new and bright light in them. Some emer- 
gency, a shower of rain, or other disaster incident to these 
festivities, elicits sparks of genius in unexpected quarters, 
and shows who are to be relied on—revealing presence of mind 
and ready wit in one, in another untiring good humour, in a 
third some especial power over children’s attention. The pastor, 
thrown by necessity into a scene not much in accordance with 
his taste or education, may make it a day of profit and interest 
to himself, by using it as a study of character. It is, amongst 
other reasons, because a general holiday always furnishes this 
opportunity, that we have dwelt on it so long, and treated what 
some think a trifle, an irksome duty only to be forgotten when 
past, as an important engine to bind different classes together, 
used and spent as it may be. 

But while dwelling on the accidental features of the system, 
we may seem to be passing over its main purpose, and its every-day 
practical use and working. We have not thought it necessary 
to enter into plans of teaching, for, after all, these are not affected 
by the day ; 7. ¢. a person who can convey knowledge success- 
fully on the week-day will use the same method on the Sunday. 
The works before us—especially ‘Collins’s Teachers’ Compa- 
nion,’ and ‘Inglis’s Sabbath School,’—contain much good 
sense on the best way of gaining attention and imparting infor- 
mation ; persons cannot be actively engaged in a work, whatever 
their theories, without arriving at much valuable practical truth. 
We have, however, purposely confined ourselves to these theo- 
ries, as we have wished our readers—especially our clerical 
readers—to know what views are entertained by the popular 
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writers on the subject, to prove to them that it is necessary to 
keep the headship in their own hands if they would have the 
children under their charge educated in Church principles. 
Under this condition we cannot see or imagine any other system 
better suited to the times, or so well adapted to bring numbers 
under his own instruction at once. Sunday-school teaching 
must necessarily be on fundamentals, for the teachers, as a class, 
are not equal to more: they are teaching themselves in teaching 
their scholars ; but we think the pastor, when opportunities are 
affurded of forming a good Sunday-school, will find large num- 
bers of children, such as our great parishes furnish, in better 
training from his influence than could be brought about by any 
other means. He can thus, at stated periods, or for any parti- 
cular lesson, bring under his eye, in an attitude of attention, as 
many children as he wishes, and so make his teaching tell on the 
whole of his parish in a way no other agency can. This advan- 
tage will be particularly felt when it 1s necessary for him to 
classify his youthful flock : for instance, when he has to prepare 
them for confirmation, he has an admirable machinery, and a 
hody of candidates ready to his hand, with examples amongst 
the elder scholars of some whom the rite has led to regular and 
devout attendance at Holy Communion. This momentous season, 
which Dissenters evidently seek to supply by their periodical 
school revivals, should be, and we believe is, a very important 
time in every well-conducted Sunday-school. Though compa- 
ratively few may be of age for the rite, an impression of a 
solemnity at hand pervades the school; a general interest is 
excited ; the subject occupies the children’s minds, is talked of 
at home, and awakens thought there; the startling ignorance 
of Church discipline and practice which prevails in many a 
dingy locality receives a little light. Let any one use the 
subject of confirmation, as a test both of Church feeling and 
general religious intelligence, in districts with and without a 
Church Sunday-school, and he will at once perceive its effect 
on the popular apprehension, and, by comparison, realize some 
of its benefits. 

Perhaps this appeal to comparison of the state of things with 
and without a Sunday-school, the superior civilisation, huma- 
nity, and intelligence where they prevail, the rudeness and 
barbarism in the populous districts where they are still wanting, 
is now, and may be for some time longer, one main argument of 
their good service on any large and comprehensive scale. But 
we are convinced no one can have been long engaged, either in 
the teacher’s office or pastoral superintendence, without having 
personal experience of their value in a far deeper and more 
important sense. 


NO. CII.—N.S. EE 
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Arr. V.—The Outcast and the Poor of London: a Course of 
Sermons preached at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall. Rivington, 
London. 


2. Roma e Londra confronti dal Sacerdote Giacomo Marcorti. 
Turin. 


3. The Open Air Mission. Fifth Annual Report. July, 1858. 


4. Fourth Annual Report of the London Diocesan Church 
Building Society. 


5. Church Penitentiary Association. Sixth Annual Report. 
6. Fourth Annual Report of the Boys’ Refuge, 1858. 


THE publications at the head of this article are an instance — 
proof is not needed—of the way in which men’s minds are 
occupied with one of the chief problems of our own days: the 
evil, which is in itself composed of so many lesser evils, of our 
overgrown and neglected towns. Mr. Meyrick, in his volume, 
attempts to break up into a number of sermons, a subject which 
requires rather to be viewed as a whole. However praiseworthy 
the intention and successful the attempt, it is no reflection upon 
the author to say that he has not been much more fortunate than 
others, in endeavouring to reconcile two things which are incom- 
patible. The genius of our Church runs rather in the channel of 
sermons than of set treatises. Unfortunately, the eloquence 
which gives force to the careful and accurate reasoning on a 
dogma of the faith, or adds strength to a political treatise, is 
wholly different from that which is required to stir the feelings, 
as val as to command the attention and to move the wills of a 
large audience. For this reason it is, that comparatively so little 
fruit has sprung from the various theological lectureships in our 
universities. If, as is often the case, the subject is one which 
requires the calm thought of the student, and the careful and ex- 
haustive research of the Christian philosopher, such a subject 
must needs be marred by the procrustean process of attempting 
to fit the matter to the duration of a Bampton or a Donellan 
lecture. Still, notwithstanding this incompatibility, since the 
genius of the Church runs at present in this homiletic channel, we 
are glad to find that Mr. Meyrick has availed himself of his 
opportunity, as a Whitehall preacher, to present to a London 
congregation a picture of the various classes which make up the 
great world of the ‘ outcast and poor’ of the metropolis. The 
volume is not the less coanile, tones evidently the pro- 
duction of one standing aloof from the press and throng of our 
great cities and manufacturing towns ; able to look calmly upon 
the mass of evils with which others are called to battle; and to 
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survey from a distance the whole of the field, the smallest por- 
tion of which is an occupation and a perplexity to those whose 
ears are stunned with the Babel pons. and whose hearts grow 
wearied in, if not with, the work of our huge overgrown parishes. 
To his volume we have added the names of some other publi- 
cations which are occupied with some one portion or another 
of the subject, with the whole of which he has attempted to 
grapple,—publications not altogether without interest, though 
by no means to be relied on for the accuracy of their facts, or 
the value of the opinions stated in their pages. It is not easy, 
sometimes not possible, to separate the abundant chaff from the 
few grains of wheat which we meet with in the transactions of 
religious institutions, and the narratives of enthusiastic but 
narrow-minded men. London is not to be photographed from the 
pages of the ‘ City Mission Magazine,’ and the Report of the Scrip- 
ture Readers’ Society. Still less can we rely upon the enter- 
taining but somewhat mendacious pages of Mr. Henry Mayhew, or 
the equally entertaining, and, we hardly know whether we should 
add, equally ignorant, or mendacious pages of Signor Margotti. 
True facts and veracious figures are oftentimes made to serve as 
premises to most untrue conclusions. But societies and religious 
partisans are as little to be trusted in the one as in the other ; 
and we unhesitatingly record our belief, that amongst the things 
which have fostered the growth of social evils of all kinds, must 
be reckoned the hasty generalizations and monstrous exaggera- 
tions in which good men have allowed themselves to indulge. 
The evil inceed requires no exaggeration. Itis to be regretted 
that it is so often os use of by the controversialist to aid his 
own petty ends, just as the selfish man regards national calami- 
ties and world-wide distress merely with reference to the effects 
upon the funds, or his own opportunities for the investment of 
his savings. When evil is abroad in the world, we are tired on 
one hand of the suggestion that all is to be cured by the panacea of 
the Confessional, though the inexorable figures of the statistician 
prove the utter powerlessness of this engine, at least as used in 
the Roman Church, to stay the progress of moral depravity in 
Austria, the most confession-hearing country in the globe, and 
the most unchaste. We are equally disgusted when we witness 
another wiping his mouth, and thanking God that his diocese has 
never been plagued with ‘ those Puseyites,’ whilst, sotto voce, he 
has to record that it exceeds all other dioceses for sins of the 
flesh. From such mountebanks in theology and such higglers in 
morals, nothing can be learned, and nothing is to be hoped for. It is 
at any rate refreshing to turn from such pedants to the charitable 
pages of Mr. Meyrick, even when we think that this rare grace 
eads him sometimes to push his facts beyond their legitimate 
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conclusion. Despite of proverbs we hold to the conviction that 
remedy for evil is neither remote nor difficult of application. 
What eludes research and mocks at random application is the 
evil itself. Philanthropists hasten to apply their pruning or 
their wash to what is oftentimes but an accidental manifesta- 
tion—the flower, so to say, of the cankered tree—and overlook 
the root. When we can trace with patient thought, and attain 
by the aid of a philosophic spirit to a knowledge of, the real 
evil, the remedy is at hand and comparatively easy. 

Nothing indeed strikes the student of history with more sur- 
prise than the similarity of those sins with which society, in 
various stages of its progress, and more especially great cities, 
are leprosied over; and the fears with which at certain regularly 
recurring periods mankind seem possessed. From the earliest 
times the world has been perpetually coming to an end, because 
of the enormous sins of the day. In the scanty records of the 
earlier portions of the Middle Ages we have glimpses of Apoca- 
lyptic wrath to be poured out upon York, or Lincoln, or London. 
It is hardly possible to imagine how, amidst the flood of ungod- 
liness cad upon the earth, European society held together at 
the close of the fifteenth century. Ata later period, when the 
earnestness of Puritan parents had been swallowed up by the 
viciousness of their children, terror seems to have en pos- 
session of our divines, and even Barrow almost despairs at the 
portentous spectacle. We have arrived at another of these periods 
of perplexity and gloomy vaticination, and numbers of good 
men are ready to persuade themselves that London and our 
manufacturing towns were never so depraved or s¢ hopelessly 
beyond control as at this time. We shrink from the responsi- 
bility of dispelling these clouds, lest we should seem to underrate 
the amount of evil. We are content with pointing out the fact 
that this language and these calculations have been made at any 
and every decennial period for the last ten centuries, at least. In 
fact, the two classes of society which present in all ages the same 
almost unvarying features, are those of children and the poor. 
What the costermonger is in the nineteenth century, we know 
that he was in the fifteenth, and, we have more than suspicion, he 
was in the twelfth, century. Not more reckless, not more indif- 
ferent to the teaching of his parish priest, but certainly not less 
so. It is right that we should remember that what the newspaper 
euphemism of the present day speaks of as the great ers evil 
existed more offensively, and extended relatively to a larger 
number in the fourteenth century. And when we deplore the 
‘ spiritual destitution’ of our own days, we are often led uncon- 
sciously to use the words and to despair very much in the lan- 
guage of the thirteenth century. We refer to these facts, which 
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have been too much lost sight of, for two reasons. In the first 
place, we have no desire to paralyse the hand of charity by 
representing the present form of evil as unexampled and beyond 
the reach of remedy ; and in the next = we wish to recall 
the memory of former panaceas, and to learn the lessons which 
past failure or success should teach us. Every stage of society 
down to the nomadic state has its own particular difficulty ; 
indeed, but for this, society itself would be stationary. The 
special trials by which men are educated and indurated are those 
evils which it is their duty to seek to overcome. In doing so 
they are raised to be ‘ fellow-workers with God’ in diminishing 
the amount of sin and wretchedness which are abroad in the 
world ; and whether they succeed or not in this, they are at any 
rate enlarging the amount of general happiness, by the particular 
satisfaction which they derive from doing their own duty. 

In the early part of the thirteenth century our great towns 
were supposed to have reached the culminating point in wicked- 
ness; and preachers, and statesmen, and philanthropists were 
deploring, much in the style of the present day, the state of the 
‘outcast and poor.’ From the specimens left to us we suspect 
that there was the same tendency to exaggeration in writers of 
that century as in writers of our own time. At any rate, with all 
our experience, it would be hard, even now, to go beyond Richard 
of Devizes, who, in the twelfth century, looking out upon Plan- 
tagenet London, saw very few signs of the ages of faith, but 
shook his head, and deplored that ‘ nemo in ea sine crimine vivit, 
absolutely nemo/ We question if Mr. Mayhew or the secretary 
of the London City Missionary Society would think it prudent 
to venture beyond this bold and broad assertion. But in truth, 
this exaggeration only the more vividly pictures the real depravit 
of our town population at that period. Let us examine the wie | 
which a competent hand has just given us of the social and spiri- 
tual destitution of other days. In the London of the thirteenth 
century— 


‘ Improvement could not keep pace with the rapid increase of population, 
Fever and plague, strange and destructive epidemics, spread with unex- 
ampled rapidity. Whole quarters of the city suffered from the scourge, 
without adequate means of prevention ; without remedy or reparation for the 
evil when it had occurred. Markets were scantily and irregularly supplied; 
roads intereepted by a feudal aristocracy or a discontented sovereign; an 
entire population exposed to periodical starvation... .. The lazy ditches 
and stagnant ponds into which ran the refuse and garbage of the shambles 
—a poor protection to the various quarters of the town—sent up their fetid 
odours, rank with fever and ague, into the stifled chamber and open booth of 
the artisan. Upon the higher ground stood the Guildhall... . forming a 
striking contrast to the outer circle and the suburbs, where, down to the 
water’s edge, and straggling beyond it, in an uncertain and precarious tenure, 
rose wooden sheds, rudely plastered or whitewashed, on the edge of the 
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town ditch, sheltering the last new settlers that had flocked into the 
town for occupation or protection, a mixed race, of whom little inquiry 
was made; tolerated, not acknowledged; of all blood, all climates, all 
religions; permitted to live or to die, as it pleased God or themselves, pro- 
vided only that they yielded due obedience to the proper civic authorities. 
Here the leprosy and the plague were certain to enter first; here infection 
did its worst. In the higher city there might be parish churches and 
schools; a skilful leech to look after the welfare, bodily and spiritual, of 
the inhabitants. In defect of these, the different guilds established in the 
city proper, provided in some measure for the instruction and comfort of 
the master and his apprentices. The city ponds and rivulets yielded fresh 
water to those who were willing to fetch it; the chaplain of the guild, its 
ebhurch or chapel, provided for the common worship and spiritual welfare 
of its members; the common purse of the guild furnished relief against 
sudden misfortunes, and paid for the funeral obsequies and masses of the 
defunct brother. But for the unguilded population who resided in the 
suburbs, and increased daily and rapidly in the unsettled condition of the 
country, or as the oppression, or harshness, or stern justice of the feudal 
baron made the town a more safe and desirable abiding-place than the 
country,—for these there were no such advantages.’! 


We need not indicate the points of resemblance between the city 
of the Middle Ages and the larger conglomeration of human beings 
in our own days. But for two or three specialities which belong 
to the thirteenth century, it might pass for a sketch of the almost 
amphibious town which has —s up at Plaistow, or the extem- 
porised villages which cling like warts to the body of our large 
manufacturing seats. It is not indeed resemblance, but identity 
as distinct and real as that of the individual at various periods 
of his life. Were it not for this continuity, English history 
would be as wearisome as Hindoo annals, about which it is 
hardly possible to evoke an interest or to sustain attention. It is 
no wonder, then, that in the same body we should see at times 
the self-same evils and hear the self-same exclamations of wonder 
or despair at the revelation of that wickedness which is supposed 
by some to lurk in crowded cities, and which at least 1s suf- 
ficiently concentrated there to allow of the investigation of the 
“oe 4 The evil may vary its manifestations. It may 

darker and more turbulent at one period than at another, but 
there at all times it will be found, vo in much the same relative 
proportion to the general wickedness of the times, to be struggled 
against, and to be grappled with and mastered by each age as its 
allotted task, in doing which it is to perform its part in the 
advancement of the general civilisation. 

We have selected this particular period for comparison with our 
own times, because, as in the present day, men’s minds were then 
especially turned to new schemes for the amelioration of society. 
The parochial system, or, as the phrase ran then, the secular 
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clergy, had allowed all these enormous evils to grow up and 
gather strength. It was therefore clearly unable to cope with the 
circumstances of the age. New diseases required new remedies ; 
= and zealous men were perplexed both at the amount and the 
orm of urban wickedness. Many despaired: some few, bravel 
breasting the surging sin, busied themselves the more with 
devising schemes of amendment. The institution of the Mendi- 
cant orders was the remedy. Men are calling for the same 
remedy now, nay, it is actually in existence, neither Dominican 
nor Franciscan it is true, but still not the less friars mendicant ; 
a body of men which, rightly or wrongly, it is supposed will be 
better able to reach the great mass of ungodly men, and to live 
and penetrate where the priest—the parson of the parish— 
cannot reach. It was a mere accidental peculiarity of any of 
the orders that its members were to beg ; its essential feature was 
an extemporised ministry living for and amidst the people they 
were to convert and to edify. Delivering the comforting message 
of God’s love in the way most suited to the wants of the neglected 
crowds in town and country, precluded from holding a benefice, 
lest, like the secular clergy of those days, they should ‘ grow 
fat and kick,’ or at any rate slumber amidst a slumbering people, 
the friars were but the Scripture readers of their day, with 
perhaps a better organization, with little ecclesiastical spirit, and 
with many of the defects of the modern institution. For a 
time nothing could work more admirably; in the end they 
ossified all the old sores of the body ecclesiastical, and made 
the corruptions of the seculars chronic and constitutional. In- 
vented to supplement the efforts of the parish priests, they 
deprived them of the healthy stimulus which the need of exertion 
in one’s calling brings with it, and after a few generations had 
been scandalized with the rivalries, and the squabbles, and 
unedifying libels which were bandied between the wealthy, idle 
and ae Sa parish priest, and the noisy, bustling, but not less 
dissolute friar, society rose upon the combatants and set to work 
vigorously, and perhaps not quite regularly, at the work of 
reconstruction and reformation. The lesson of their success 
at the outset, and their failure and the mischief wrought to the 
body in the end, is one which we may well keep in mind at the 
present day. History at the best repeats itself, and the same 
trials and difficulties which have perplexed our forefathers, are 
continually rising up to try us, their children. Let us at least 
try to gain the homely wisdom which is gathered from ex- 
perience. 

We have compared the friar of the thirteenth century with 
the Scripture reader of the nineteenth. They both originated in 
the same discovery of evils which had outgrown the body of the 
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parochial clergy, and which unreasoning terror supposed to be 
beyond its control. On the whole, though to no great extent, 
the comparison is in favour of the friars. ‘They possessed an 
organization which their successors lack. At the first, but only 
at the first, they were selected with more care, and they had to 
submit to a training which geen | fitted them for their especial 
work. All this is wanting in the tolerated but unrecognised friar 
of the present times. The more seriousconsideration, however, isthe 
unwisdom, which, disregarding the warnings of the past, and the 
exigencies of the present, has led Church reformers in this diree- 
tion. It requires no depth of penetration to see the sure evils which 
must follow closely upon an attempt to supplement the labours of 
the parish priest by the help of men who cannot aspire to the 
station, and yet are expected to do the work, of the Christian 
ministry. This alone puts them into a position of antagonism 
which no care in the selection of agents will secure them from. 
But from past experience we feel assured that the reasons alleged 
for their employment are merely imaginary. It is assumed, that 
underneath the surface of society, in our narrow courts and blind 
alleys, vast multitudes herd, which are beyond the influence of the 
parish priest ; that these crowds require some special machinery, 
and are only to be civilised and religionised by the exertions of 
persons only a small degree above themselves in the social scale,— 
those who Asian somewhat of their habits by virtue of their own 
position in life, and so are capable of sympathising with those 
neglected pariahs. ‘This and more is assumed by a number of 
good men. But the whole is but a fancy and a dream which 
does not even possess the semblance of lite, and merely betrays 
the great depth of ignorance which exists in the imaginer. Vast 
multitudes indeed are unreached by our ministrations, but from 
no peculiarity of organization, no idiosyncrasy which cuts them 
off trom the clergyman of their parish. There is no ‘ great gulph 
fixed’ between order and order, as the founders, and secretaries, 
and report-drawers of our societies would lead us to believe. 
The ‘masses’ are beyond clerical influence merely because the 
parish priest does not influence them, not because he cannot. 
He, perhaps, has more to do in the twenty-four hours than his 
physical and more generally his mental strength allows of his 
domg. He has grown into the comfortable belief that as the 
costermonger, and the sweep, and the hawker have always been 
neglected, so there is some inexorable necessity why they should 
continue to be so. The Scripture Readers’ Association will 
assi t him in delegating his own proper work to another, and he 
sootles his conscience by saying, ‘1s there not a cause?’ and 
acquiescing in its being inevitable. Multitudes may be beyond 
our influence, because ministerial influence must be individual to 
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be effectual, but there exists no class in the densest quarter of 
the metropolis, or the most neglected outskirts of our manufac- 
turing towns, in the coal-fields of the midland counties, or the 
fluctuating crowds of our seaport towns, but what will be easier, 
and more permanently, and better influenced by the parish priest 
than by any body of lay missionaries, however zealous and however 
wise. We ask only for the like amount of these two qualities, zeal 
and knowledge in the two classes of missionaries, and we are 
confident as to the result. We would not say one word which 
would seem to savour of disrespect for the motives of the pro- 
moters, still less which would appear to disparage the labours of 
the readers themselves. But, in truth, the least reflection will 
show that the reasons for the first establishment, and the neces- 
sity which is alleged for the use of the Scripture reader, ought to 
convince men of their inevitable failure. Gloss it over as we 
may, disguise it under one euphemism or another, the one great, 
and, with some minds, convincing reason for the employment of 
the lay reader, is the supposed fact of cheapness. It is an 
invention which it is thought may bring men in, and perhaps 
retain them within the circle of religious propriety at a less cost 
per head than the ordinary ministrations of the parish. It is an 
expedient for doing God’s work at as little self-denial as may be,— 
the motives of our modern political economy introduced into 
the temple of God. But even this, fatal as we hold it to be, 
might perhaps be submitted to, if, as a fact, such a body of men 
possessed any special power of reaching the consciences, and 
awakening the sinner, and effectually arousing him from the 
lethargy of sin better than the well educated, and, it may be, too 
gentlemanly parish priest. But this is not so; the lay reader 
has many disadvantages to contend against from which the clergy - 
man is free. In the first place, as a rule, men are influenced by 
those above themselves rather than by their equals. Sympathy 
arises from difference of position rather than from identity. This 
is a law which runs throughout nature; one of those principles 
which are so universal as to force upon us the conviction that the 
course of this world is ordered th governed by the One same 
Almighty Being who directs the operations of grace. The 
mysterious law is seen in childhood. It lies at the foundation 
of society, which has been broken into orders and stratified by 
difference of condition, that men may lean on and sympathise 
with each other. Where this obligation of humanity is dis- 
regarded, selfishness takes the place of sympathy, as in republics. 
And despotism and oppression are keener and heavier in ropor- 
tion to the nearness in rank of the ruler and the subject. The 
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only successful missionaries are those who come invested with 
the authority of superior station. The Indian in America turns 
with contempt from the preacher whose face betrays the least 
tint of Africa. When our blessed Lord sent forth labourers into 
His Father’s vineyard, the world, He gave to them the power of 
working miracles, and so obliterated the trace of their equality 
with the multitudes to be converted. Nay, to speak with re- 
verence of the Incarnate One Himself, He stooped to the same 
universal law of our nature, and, that He might learn sympathy 
with the sinner, He came Himself unsinning. This law to 
which we have alluded, will always hinder the success of cheap 
expedients in religion. ‘The poor will not open their hearts ; 
they will not listen with respect; they will not, as a rule, be in- 
fluenced by lay readers. We have been struck with this fact in 
ministering in large and poor parishes. ‘I will tell you, Sir, 
because you are a gentleman; I couldn’t tell the reader,’ we 
have heard from a poor man more than once, and spoken with no 
intention to flatter, but uttered merely from this all-pervading 
instinct to which we have alluded. 

We are unwilling to say anything that might seem to reflect 
upon the lay readers themselves. ‘The society may in course of 
time supply the defect of its first organization, and its missionaries 
may be imbued with a more ecclesiastical spirit, and add to their 
zeal that knowledge which the imparting of spiritual truths re- 
quires. It has already given to the Church several admirable 
priests for work in the Colonial Church. Some such an institu- 
tion is — by which earnest and godly men, without the 
training which University education gives, may find admission to 
holy orders. Only let us discard the untrue fancy that unedu- 
cated, or half educated men, are best fitted to labour amongst 
the poor, or are the most acceptable, and the most sympathetic. 
What we offer to God let us offer because of its fitness for His 
work and His glory, not because it is cheaper, and may be given 
with less self-denial on our parts. Let this, or any kindred insti- 
tution have its allotted place in the ecclesiastical system, and be 
dovetailed, so to say, into the fabric of the Church. Above all, 
let the readers—whether in minor orders or no—feel that they 
are the assistants of him who has the cure of souls, and not 
be allowed to stand in antagonism, and be made to sustain the 
parts of rivals, to the curates of the — This was one of 
the most grievous defects of the mendicant system, and preci- 
pitated its fall, and had well-nigh drawn down with it the 
whole ecclesiastical polity in Western Europe. 

The subject of preaching has been so thoroughly discussed of 
late, that there is little room, or perhaps need at the present 
time for any remarks of ours. We are, however, induced to notice 
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one phase into which pompes | has entered. One of the publica- 
tions, at the head of our article is the ‘Fourth Report of the 
Open Air Mission.” We know of no reason why preaching 
should necessarily be confined within four walls and a conse- 
crated building. If the great crowd of the careless or the 
ungodly are in the highways, then it would seem that the only 
place in which to arrest them is in those very highways. But let 
the end and object of such preaching be clearly understood. Its 
objects are the large mass of unheeding sinners, in whom the 
absence of any outward profession presupposes present indiffer- 
ence and past neglect, though it may not argue the presence of 
greater sin than in many a regular attendant on a popular 
preacher in a fashionable neighbourhood. The end of such 
yreaching is to arrest the impenitent, and to arouse the careless. 
Tn its nature it can do no more than this. To leave the im- 
penitent thus arrested; to neglect the careless aroused by such 
an ge, is, in the majority of instances, only the more hope- 
essly to harden, and to cast into more complete indifference. 
Open air preaching, then, to be successful, must be coupled with 
real, active, self-denying parish work. He who can arrest the 
sinner may be unable to direct and edify the penitent, but 
unless the two works are undertaken in conjunction, then what 
Butler terms ‘ passive impressions,’ will be succeeded by a torpor 
from which the sinner may never again be roused. Open air 
preaching requires indeed particular talents, inferior some may 
think to those of the pastor, but in the hands of a quack it must 
fail, or rather it will be a terrible instrument of evil. Let us 
have it in its reality; let there be no joking with so serious a 
matter; no playing at what may be a means of grace, or an 
engine of fresh sin. Thus, for instance, when the incumbent of a 
smart congregation of bonnets at Clifton announced to his smiling 
listeners on a warm summer Sunday, that on the afternoon he 
should preach, not inside the church, but on the breezy downs 
without, amidst some of the most striking scenery in England,— 
and when, hemmed in by files of parasols, he proceeded to talk 
his usual afternoon sermon, this might, by an abuse of words, be 
called an open air mission, but, to our minds, it was jesting and 
playing with what should be a very real work, and which required 
to be handled in a very earnest spirit. This is an instance of the 
ignorance abroad on the subject, and the ludicrousness which re- 
sults from playing with matters which require seriousness, not 
to say solemnity. More commonly, however, the failure and 
mischief which follows upon ‘ open air preaching ’ arise from the 
absence of any real pastoral work at the scene of such preach- 
ings, which in that case become mere engines of excitement, 
stirring emotious which there is no attempt to direct and satisfy. 
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Our readers may naturally suppose that such earnest tokens of a 
desire to do the work of an evangelist, would only take place 
where labours for souls, in season and out of season, are vigorous 
and unceasing. While there is so much ignorance abroad re- 
specting the object and end of such preaching, it is not surprising 
to find it sometimes going hand in hand with utter deadness to 
ministerial responsibility, and often resorted to as an excuse and 
apology for general neglect. The least reflection, however, will 
convince the most ardent believer in the value of such efforts, 
that if this be encouraged and resorted to with success, amidst 
surrounding tokens of pastoral devotion, it is worse than useless 
in a parish, where one sleepy sermon jostles upon one weekly 
offering of praise—if that can be called praise, which consists in 
jutting a few school-children through four verses of Brady and 
T'ate—where the church throughout the finest summer months is 
closed, once in every two or three years, for gilding and cleaning, 
while the fine gold of the sanctuary is all the while growing 
dimmer and dimmer ; and the pastor taking advantage of the long 
closing of his church, whiles away his time at a distance from 
his people, and uses the wealthy endowment of his parish in 
kindly permitting the curate of a neighbouring church to preach 
in an open space in his parish to all passers-by. We have such 
a fact before our eyes at the present moment, and we deliberately 
record our conviction that, whatever sin and ignorance there 
may be in the crowds which sometimes collect at such preachings, 
there is more sin and more ignorance in the curate who preaches, 
and the rector who kindly permits of such gatherings. The 
sheep are made to feel the want of a pastor, a then abandoned 
to their feelings. 

We have touched upon some of the causes from which failure 
in out-of-doors preaching may be anticipated. There is a more 
serious failure to be noted: the scanty results of our in-door 

reachings. We are not about to ask our readers’ attention to a 
oem on homilies. We have no desire nor power to lay bare 
the evil, and to trace the mischief throughout the whole field of its 
operations. We are at present concerned only with those efforts 
which are supposed necessary to arrest the repentant, and to 
bring into the Giurch-fold the vast mass of the outcasts. Our 
sermons, let us confess—if in these days it is allowed us to con- 
fess anything, and the hearer to listen to such confession without 
suspicion of loving to indulge a prurient imagination—our ser- 
mons do not reach the hearts of large classes of our fellow- 
Christians. Not that they have not hearts to be moved, not that 
they do not desire the water-springs, not that they do not long to 
be satisfied with that which can alone satisfy the ambitious heart 
of man—the consolation of a consciousness of God’s presence: 
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but that we fail to arrest their attention, and to inform their judg- 
ment, and to confirm their faith. We are too many of us com- 
mitting the fatal error of trying, as the cant of the day runs, to 
‘preach down’ to our people. By some this is supposed to mean 
ar unornamented language, and so long as this 1s the effort of 
the preacher, no great harm is done. But we fear that most 
preachers understand by preaching down to their people, an 
absence of nerve and vigour, of all argument and reasoning, 
and a studied avoidance of the interpretation of doctrine. If we 
are to hope to preach to men, we must needs be manly. We 
know not where to look for the preacher who possesses such 
transcendant learning and such a habit of subtile thought that 
he can preach down to his audience without neglecting to declare 
to them the whole Gospel of Christ, and becoming tiresome and 
insultingly commonplace. To use plain nervous English is not 
to become bald, but to rise to real eloquence, which lurks oftener 
in monosyllables than in the sesquipedalian words which mark 
the half educated and shallow pretender. One reason why our 
artisans—a class in which thoughtful men abound more perhaps 
than in any other—turn from the portals of our churches, is be- 
cause of the meagre and spiritless sermons, which mock rather 
than satisfy the mind of reasonable man. He turns from what 
should be the chair of knowledge, but which is too often the seat 
of ignorance, to the writings of the atheist; not that there is in 
his soul a natural love for unbelief, but because the infidel, wiser 
in his generation than they who think themselves the children of 
light, addresses the man of thought with the semblance at least 
of argument, and the show of even close and metaphysical rea- 
soning. 

We are forced to differ from Mr. Meyrick in that portion of 
his volume, in which, perhaps for the sake of definition, he en- 
deavours to map out the outcast of London into distinct classes. 
We are no believers in the need of any special machinery to 
reach to this or that soul. It is true that with our large and some- 
times overwhelming charges, the parish priest, without intending 
to neglect any portion of his people, may devote himself too ex- 
clusively to one particular class, and overlook and neglect others, 
and finding that those to whom he has so devoted himself take 
up the whole of his time, he may easily slide into the belief that 
those he is neglecting are from some special circumstances in 
their calling wholly beyond his control. But this after all is a 
proof that our parishes are too large, or our labour too small ; not 
that anything in the life of the poor places them without the 
possible range of our influence. Neither in a volume devoted to 
the outcast and poor of London ought the costermongers to have 
been included. Except from criminal neglect on the part of 
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the clergymen of their parish, these are in no sense of the word 
outcasts. ‘The costermonger, as perhaps some of our readers 
may require to be told, is a retail dealer in fruit and vegetables, 
separated if at all, still only by gradual and imperceptible 
gradations, from the purveyor to her Majesty, or the wholesale 
dealer at Covent Garden market. He is just as honest now as 
he was in the fourteenth century, and with much the same habits 
now as then. Quite as strict in the matters of trade ethics as the 
small shopkeeper, and if at times more noisy, certainly not more 
vicious than the tradesman in a larger way of business. In 
thought and intelligence we believe that he will take rank before 
them. In this part of his volume Mr. Meyrick has been misled 
by the untrustworthy statements of Mr. Mayhew’s book on the 
London poor. The class is indeed too commonly neglected ; like 
those who follow many other special trades, the costermonger is 
to be found in densely-peopled parishes, where others besides 
himself are overlooked, and so hardened and neglected into indif- 
ference. He and his family are however as accessible to the 
parish priest as any others, more so indeed than many other 
classes; and speaking from some experience, we would record 
our conviction that amongst the poorer inhabitants of the large 
towns none are more impressible by good influences, or so often 
repay the care of the diligent parish priest. 

Still, acknowledging all this, there remains the fact of what is 
called ‘ spiritual destitution,’ existing in the case of broad, ener- 
getic masses of society, enough to task the strength and to con- 
sume the zeal of an army of priests—men and women living on 
the outskirts of civilisation, scarcely touched by the ministrations 
of the clergyman ; still less affected by the reports of the Scrip- 
ture reader or the City missionary, and altogether beyond the 
sphere of the dissenting teacher. Not, as we know, and wish 
others to know, are they unapproachable and incapable of in- 
fluence for good, but yet, for the most _ they are unapproached 
by our parochial machinery, and uninfluenced by the ministers of 
Christianity, although, we are thankful to know, not uninfluenced 
by Christianity itself. All that we can say of them is that they 
are wounded and half dead, and passed by day after day by 
both priest and levite. To build churches for such a popula- 
tion is a mockery,—to supply clergy, under present arrange- 
ment, a doubtful good. Mr. Meyrick, towards the end of his 
volume, dwells upon the need of an increased Episcopate. The 
phrase has become pretty well hacknied. We ine say most of 
our readers are tired of the iteration. Yet here we believe to be 
the great cause of our neglected myriads. In this lies the remedy 
for spiritual destitution in many of its various phases. But we 
need not only new bishops, but a new theory about bishops, or 
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at least a theory considerably divergent from modern practice. 
Our larger towns must, we believe, remain in their present 
state of neglect, or rather grow day by day more unmanagable, 
and more removed from the influences of the Church, until they 
can be made the centres of missionary work, conducted mainly 
by, and at all times under the eye of a bishop. With over- 
grown dioceses this, we shall be told, is an impossibility—we 
feel it to be so. But we know of no valid reason which should 
hinder our larger towns from becoming each the seat of a bishop, 
and we trust that the time may come when every parliamentary 
borough into which London is separated, will be separated also 
into a distinct bishopric. But over this tempting theme we will 
not linger. 

We owe Mr. Meyrick no apology for having wandered so 
greatly from his book into a consideration of some of those topics 
which his interesting volume suggests. The perfection of the 
preacher’s art is to lead us to forget the man in the subject of his 
mission. If we have not quoted from his pages, it is because the 
volume, like the subject on which it treats, is, again let us repeat, 
rather to be considered as a whole than capable of appreciation 
by an examination of parts, and because those largely increasing 
classes which interest themselves in practical works of Christian 
charity will, we trust, resort to its pages for a calm statement of 
the evils of English town life, and for a moderate and charitable 
survey of the means resorted to for their amelioration. Our own 
imperfect notice will, we feel, give but little idea of the breadth 
of the field surveyed, or the careful analysis which the book con- 
tains of the varied phases of metropolitan outcast life. But, 
however varied the contents, and however comprehensive the 
scope of the volume, it is to our minds of the greatest value, from 
the practical remedies which it suggests. The reader will find in 
its pages a summary of what is doing, in various ways, and with 
various degrees of success or failure, by all those multitudinous 
societies, which, to the delight of chairman, patron, and, above all, 
of secretary and manager, have mapped out for themselves, and 
entered in and taken possession of the land fertile with so many 
evils, and pregnant with the elements of moral and social death. 
Those who listened to these earnest sermons on a very practical 
subject, will, we are sure, not soon forget the solemnity of the 
topic, or the zeal of the preacher. Those who read, and are able 
calmly to think over some of the festering sins which arise too 
commonly from man’s neglect, will be stimulated, we trust, to 
efforts which require indeed days of self-denial and self-sacrifice, 
but days which, at the same time, are brightened with the satis- 
faction which duty, faithfully fulfilled, assuredly yields. Only 


let us remember, that to rescue ‘ the outcast and the poor’ is our 
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task in this world, and the cause of our reward in the world to 
come. It is religion here, and the crown hereafter. True religion 
is no form of words or shibboleth of party; it is ‘to visit the 
fatherless and widows in their affliction ;) and the crown here- 
after will be the reward of those who have given bread to the 
hungry and drink to the thirsty; who have clothed the naked 
with a garment, or who, in visiting the poor and outcast, have 
even, though unknowingly, really visited and ministered to 
their Lord. Here is something nobler and more satisfying than 
the excitement of partisan wartare, and the wearing clangour of 
theological controversy. A task for those who are content to 
watch for opportunities for good, rather than to indulge in idle 
lamentations over hindrances. Here is something which concerns 
the Church more, and is the surest preservative to the nation. For, 
to conclude in Mr. Meyrick’s own parting words: ‘ Let us take 
‘ good heed betimes, lest, as individuals, as a Church, as a nation, 
‘ after all our efforts to abstain from openly and directly trans- 
‘ gressing God's written law by acts of commission, we incur con- 
‘ demnation at the last because we have not recognised Christ in 
‘ His little ones,—because we have not delivered our outcasts 
‘and poor from the ungodliness which would swallow them 
‘up. (P. 324.) 
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Art. VI.—Examen Bulle Ineffabilis institutum et concinnatum 
juata regulas sanioris Theologie, a FRATRE BRAULIO Mor- 
GAEZ, Professore Sacre Theologie in Ordine Predicatorum 
et in Universitate Complutensi. Paris: Huet. 1858. 


THis is the latest—and perhaps it will be the cg 
against the Decree of December 8, 1854, issuing from a Roman 
Catholic country, and from a declared Roman Catholic source. 
France has spoken by the mouth of Laborde, Prompsault, Guettée, 
and the party represented by the Observateur Catholique ; Holland, 
by the protest made by the three (so called) Jansenist Bishops 
in the name of their Church. In Germany and Italy, individuals 
have writhed and groaned, and been deprived wherever they 
dared to express their convictions. From Spain there now 
reaches us eq! Morgaez’ voice, not only uttering the cry of 
anguish which he has before raised, but bearing abroad to the 
world a grave and well-argued protest, cast into the form of an 
Examination of the Bull Jneffabilis. That Fray Morgaez has no 
intention of derogating from the honour of S. Mary, and that he 
holds strong Roman or Medieval doctrine as to the degree of 
honour due to her, is made sufficiently clear by his dedication, 
which runs as follows :— 

‘To thee alone, most Serene Virgin Mary, I have resolved to dedicate 
and consecrate this little work of mine, in which I intend to examine the 
Bull Ineffabilis’ on the principles of sound theology. With thy most de- 
voted son and servant S. Iidephonsus, Archbishop of Toledo, I beg thee, I 
pray thee, I ask of thee, that I may have the Spirit of thy Lord, the Spirit 
of thy Son, the Spirit of my Redeemer: that I may think what is ¢rue and 
worthy of thee; that I may speak what is ¢rue and worthy of thee; that 
I may say what is ¢rue and worthy of thee to be said; for whatever devi- 
ates from the truth is not worthy of thee. That I may not stray from the 
truth, may I walk in the footsteps which the holy Fathers and our fore- 
fathers, who have been accounted faithful masters in the Church, have left 
for us to follow. With these faithful guides I do not fear falling away 
from the path of the right faith, and with thy assistance, as a most loving 
mother, I doubt not that I shall reach the goal that I have proposed to 
myself. Ah! my most sweet mother, hear my prayers, poor as they are, 
for I offer them to thee with the whole affection of my heart: and I rejoice 
to declare myself thy son and most humble servant, as [ dedicate and con- 
secrate these my labours to thee.’—P. 2. 

We need not say that it is not our purpose at this evening 
hour of the unhappy controversy on the Immaculate Conception 
of S. Mary, to enter at all into its merits. We have already 
done so more than once, and probably every theological reader 
has long since made up his mind on the subject. We propose, 
at present, simply to show what judgment the Spanish priest, 
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monk, and doctor, Fray Morgaez, has passed upon it. That 
a Spanish ecclesiastic should have held such sentiments is little ; 
but that he should have expressed them, and expressed them in 
the common theological language of Europe, is much. 

A short prologue precedes the main work, and in this Fray 
Morgaez complains, that now 

‘The doctrine of the Fathers goes for nothing, and those who embrace, 
defend, and cling to it are called heretical; and thus the doctrine of the 
Fathers is condemned, and is branded with heresy, though the holy Fathers 
themseives may be absolved, because, forsooth, they taught it in ignorance, 
with their eyes shut, and without obstinacy, and would recal their opinions 
if the truth had been known by them as it is now known. I have heard 
such words as these! I have read them even in letters put forth by Bishops: 
—Oh, sorrow! What ignorance! What audacity! What pride!’—P. 3. 

Two significant quotations from Melchior Cano are added to 
the prologue :— 

‘A council and the Pontiff proceed in a natural way, following reason, 
and distinguishing truth from falsehood by argument. Whence it is clear 
that the Holy Spirit is not present to the Fathers if they sleep and yawn, 
but only if they diligently seek out the truth of the matter in question in 
the ordinary way, and by reasoning.’ Those are counted to be judgments 
of the Apostolic See, not such as are put forth secretly, with ill intent, 
inconsiderately, by the Roman Bishop alone, or even with a few,on his side, 
but such as issue after previous examination in accordance with the judg- 
ment of a number of wise men.—De loc. Theol. v. 5.’—P. 5. 


Fray Morgaez proceeds to pull the Bull to pieces, paragraph 
by fp. carefully speaking all along of the confector Bulle, 
and supposing him to be entirely answerable for all its blunders, 
misrepresentations, and heretical statements,—with which of 
course the Pope had nothing to do, except unfortunately being 
deceived by them. He begins by pointing out the paralogism 
employed by the Bull in its first sentence in using the word 
decebat, and arguing that it was befitting that God should have 
caused §. Mary to be preserved from original sin. ‘‘‘ Decebat,” 
inquit confector Bulle. Unde colligit hance decentiam?’ The a 
priori propriety of God’s acting in one way or another way on 
such a subject as that under discussion, is a thing which he 
shows cannot be appealed to in argument, for man can only 
learn what is ‘ becoming’ to God in such a matter from the fact 
that God has done it, and revealed to us that He has done it. 
‘Who has known the mind of the Lord, so as to define what is 
“becoming” to Him and what is not? Or who is His counsellor, so as to 
pronounce that a thing is “ becoming” to Him which He has not revealed ? 
It is setting traps to catch simple souls, to use such arguments as these.’ 


By and by ‘the composer of the Bull’ tries to drag S. 
Thomas Aquinas to his side of the question, on which Fray 
Morgaez bursts out in wrath not unnatural in a Dominican :— 
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‘Oh! the intolerable shamelessness, the impiety, the wicked deceit of 
this man who lays snares to catch souls! The testimony of S. Thomas has 
great weight, reverence, and authority in the Church of God. So what 
does the composer of the Bull do? He tries to pull him to his side and 
bring him forward as witness of his doctrine. But the doctrine of S, 
Thomas is clear, transparent, certain. S, Thomas plainly denies that the 
most Holy Virgin was sanctified in her conception, The compounder 
of the Bull says that S. Thomas taught the opposite opinion to this, 
namely, that the Blessed Virgin was sanctified in her conception. Which 
shall we believe—S. Thomas, who speaks as plainly as he can speak, or 
the composer of the Bull, who drags S. Thomas against his will to his own 
side? S, Thomas says, “ It is not known at what time she was sanctified.” 
The Bull-maker, spite of all that S. Thomas can say, declares that he has 
asserted the Holy Virgin to have been free from spot of original sin from 
the first instant of her conception,’—P, 12. 


After having disposed of another argument of the Bull, he 
exclaims :-— 


‘The Bull-maker labours but in vain, so far as concerns learned men 
in whose hearts pure religion exists, Every one that is of upright heart, 
and has eyes to see, will reject him and his argument, which is com- 
4 as it seems, simply to take in men of little wit, whoever they may 

e, lay or clerical, even those of the first order of the clergy, who are 
striving to extort belief by violence, not with spiritual, but with carnal 
weapons, Away then with this Bull-fabricator—let him keep his argument 
for men who having eyes see not, and having ears hear not, and having 
noses smell not what it is that is thrust upon them under the guise of 
piety, for them to swallow.’—P. 15. 


Here is a cry of grief and indignation :— 


‘I do not want to blame any one with regard to this matter about which 
Catholics are now disputing. ‘The most grievous thing is that on one side 
the controversy is carried on with the arms of learning, on the other with 
carnal arms, like brute beasts. If, when this question first appeared in 
the world, those who held the reins of ecclesiastical government had 
examined and defined it by the light of the doctrines of the faith, assuredly 
many complaints, many differences, many a hatred would have been extin- 
guished, and love would not have grown cold among brethren who ought 
to be living with one mind in the house of God !’—P. 23, 


The following passage breathes more independence than is 
often found now-a-days in the subjects of Rome :— 


‘ We know that the Roman Church is the mistress of all churches, but 
we<know too in what sense that saying is to be understood. We acknow- 
ledge and confess the Roman Church to be the centre of Catholic unity, 
But why do you not say what you mean by the Roman Church? Is the 
particular Church existing at Rome the Catholic Church? Is the head the 
whole body? Is not the faith of all the Churches spread throughout the 
world one and the same? Is it the Church existing at Rome which has 
alone received the power of teaching the faithful? Is it the Roman Church 
alone which has delivered the faith to all Churches? Did none of the other 
Apostles teach except S. Peter, or did they only teach by commission, 
received from the chief of the Apostles? No: the other Apostles too 
founded Churches and governed them. 8S. Jerome writes of the Apostle and 
Evangelist S. John, “ He founded the whole of the Churches in Asia, and 
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ruled them.” It is not then always the particular Roman Church which 
has delivered the faith to all Churches. .... Learned men know that by 
the Roman Church and the Apostolic See people very generally mean the 
Roman Pontiff. Is it not an acknowledged fact, that some of the Roman 
Pontiffs have fallen away from the doctrine of the faith and morals? It is 
a thing most easy to demonstrate.’—P, 26. 


The following extract gives in separate detail the reasons 
why Fray Morgaez regards the promulgation of the decree as 


informal, and on that ground, as well as its heretical tendencies, 
to be rejected. 


‘The Pontiff Pius IX. must be considered as the first person to 
have been deluded. Many things prove it. First, there are the Pontiff’s 
own letters, given at Gaeta on the 2nd of February, 1849; in which the 
Prelates throughout the Catholic world were asked, not what was the 
doctrine delivered by the Apostles to the Church from the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and constantly propagated by the successors of the Apostles, and 
transmitted without a break to us, but what was the piety and devotion of 
the faithful towards the Immaculate Conception of the Mother of God; as 
if the piety and devotion of the present time was sufficient foundation 
for a dogma of the faith, of force to bind all Christians, and to which 
they should be required to give a blind and entire belief, without regard 
to Scripture, or to the tradition of the Fathers. Secondly, the Bishops were 
summoned to appear on a certain ~~ at Rome, not for the purpose of 
judging, but of hearing what the Pope had determined, and of giving their 
presence to a pompous ceremony which had been prepared for the 8th of 
December, 1854, and decorated with the title of The Promulgation of a 
New Decree in Matters of Faith. And to this the prelates gave their 
assent, betraying and trampling on their sacred office. Thirdly, the 
Bishops were not allowed to discuss the substance of the thing to be 
defined, but only to examine it with respect to the terms in which it was 

ublished. Fourthly, some writings—in which it was argued, that it was 
impossible to define as a matter of faith the doctrine of the Conception 
of the Virgin Mother, which some were attempting to get defined—were 
not received. Fifthly, some Bishops were guilty of prevarication, who had 
before declared the thing to be incapable of definition. Sixthly, other 
Bishops were guilty of treachery, for they first consulted learned theolo- 
gians, and got them to write down their vote for them to carry to Rome, 
and then, when they got to Rome, they laid it up in a napkin, and kept it 
concealed. Seventhly, iniquitous acts were done to the French priest, M. 
Laborde, a strenuous defender of the faith, who had gone to Rome for the 
purpose of publicly maintaining that it was impossible that the Blessed 
Virgin Mary’s having been conceived without spot of original sin could 
become a dogma of the Catholic faith. Eighthly, one hundred and seventy- 
two Bishops who were silent, and sent back no answer to the Encyclic 
Letters of Feb. 2, 1849, were disregarded.’—P. 47. 


But of course the chief argument of the opponent to the Defi- 
nition of 1854, is the appeal to the ancient doctrine of the Church. 


‘ Now I ask the putter-together of this Bull, let him tell me,—Did the 
chief pontiffs before Sixtus IV. speak of the Conception of the Blessed Virgin 
as Pius IX. has spoken? And have those who sat in S, Peter's chair 
after Sixtus ever said anything about it as though it were a matter of faith? 
He cannot bring forward anything of the sort; and so it appears clearer 
than daylight that the object of this Bull is to impose upon the Church of 
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God a new dogma of belief, wholly unknown for the first twelve centuries, 
and indeed denied by our ancestors, through whom the true faith has come 
down to us. It is clearer than daylight that he has tried to corrupt the 
Christian faith, by introducing new doctrine into it, and to create trouble 
of souls, by bringing in new doctrine.’—P. 49. 


Fray Morgaez proceeds to quote, in opposition to the Bull, 
S. Augustine, 8. Ambrose, S. Eusebius Emissenus, 8. Remigius, 
S. Maximus, Venerable Bede, S. Anselm, 8. Bernard, 8. Erardus, 
8. Antony of Padua, 8. Thomas Aquinas, 8. Bonaventure, 8. 
Bernardine, §. Vincent, 8. Chrysostom, and of Popes 8. Leo the 
Great, 8. Gelasius, 8. Gregory the Great, Innocent II., Innocent 
III, Innocent V., the last of whom says plainly that S. Mary 
was not sanctified before her soul was joined to her body, nor at 
the moment of union ;— 

‘ for if so, she would have been free from original sin, and would not have 
needed per expec by Jesus Christ, which is necessary for all men; and 
this must not be said.’— P. 83. 

Can a Romanist fail to ask himself, which is right, Pope 
Innocent V. or Pope Pius IX.? which is infallible, and which 
was deceived? Pope Innocent says, ‘ Si ita foret, a peccato 
originali fuisset immunis ... quod dici non potest.’ Pope Pius 
says, ‘A peccato originali immunis est.’ Can contradiction go 
further ? 

‘ It is clear, therefore, that all the works of the holy Fathers and Doctors 
of the thirteen first centuries must be corrupted and interpolated if the Bull 
is true. And since many of us use these works, there is no wonder at our 
having run into error through giving credit to them; so that we are counted 
heretics by the ordinary mass of clergy and laity. Let these books be 
expurgated. Let us be shown where the corruption or interpolation is ; 
let us be told when, how, and by whom the corruptions and interpolations 
were made, and then we shall see, by the laws of sound criticism, what we 
have to do. Unless this be done, we will maintain and defend the doctrine 


of so many holy Fathers, and Doctors, and learned men, though all hell 
were to be against us.’—P, 84. 


Fray Morgaez, in several places, declares his determination to 
hold out against all persecutions and threats, and to maintain the 
ground which his order (he is a Dominican) has always main- 
tained. That he has need of such resolution, if he intends to 
proceed on the perilous course on which he has entered, is abun- 
dantly clear from what he has already suffered. He has been 
thrown into prison, and there kept until the Spanish Government 
interposed and insisted on his release ; and an attempt has been 
made by his Ultramontane friends to shut him up in a madhouse. 
And, of course, he has been denounced on all sides as a heretic. 
This is his own description of the state in which he at present 
finds himself. 

“They are guilty of calumny, lying, and perjury ; they persecute priests 
to take away their good name. This is what numbers are doing to me in 
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this royal city, for the sake of currying favour with those who hold the 
reins of government. They declare their approbation, nay they express 
praise of those prelates who, in their hostility to my doctrine, have tried 
to kill me, either by throwing me into prison, or by burying me for ever in 
a madhouse, or in some other way. They praise those preachers, or rather 
prevaricators, who disgrace the pulpit by their silly outcries against me. 
Their fanaticism is called by many zeal for religion, their lies are called 
unanswerable arguments, their calumnies invincible reasoning, their 
extravagance a warmth of soul inflamed in behalf of the doctrine of the 
faith. In a word, anybody who cails me a fool, or a madman, or a goose, 
or an ass, or proud, or obstinate, or desirous of popular applause, is 
thereupon at once counted a learned, wise, far-seeing, good and religious 
man, and this is quite enough to ensure him eternal life. —P, 55. 


The following is his picture of some of the results of the 
promulgation of the Bull in Spain :— 


* Since 1854 things are very different. Cardinal Gaude, Don Domingo 
Canubio, and Don N. Garcia Gil are now counted the wisest Dominicans, 
and all the other Spanish Dominicans are following them, as men sent 
from God to enlighten the whole world, which was tili now sitting in dark- 
ness and the shadow of death. Father Pascual down to 1855 was counted 
by learned men to be the oracle of Salamanca and a fountain of religious 
learning. Now most of the clergy declare him to have been a fool, and 
that he is condemned to eternal punishment in hell-fire, because on being 
asked by some Bishops, he replied in writing, ‘that the Immaculate Con- 
ception of the Blessed Virgin never could become a dogma of the faith ;’ 
and because he never acknowledged the dogma after it had been declared 
by Pope Pius IX. Numbers of the clergy, and almost all the laity, who 
know nothing about it and have been seduced by the clergy, say too that 
he died impenitent, obstinately refusing to receive the Sacraments, although 
many of the clergy, and the Bishop of Salamanca himself, full of grief and 
charity, took the greatest pains that he should not lose his soul, but should 
receive the Sacraments. They do wof say that the Bishop and Clergy 
denied the sick man the Sacraments, refusing to give them to him, unless 
he first repented of his error and heresy, and gave sufficient proof of his 
penitence, so that his retractation might be known everywhere; to which 
condition he would not consent.’—P. 54. 


One more extract will make our readers sufficiently acquainted 
with the contents of this striking manifesto :— 


‘We have risen up in numbers against this definition, we have brought 
unanswerable arguments against it, and we have a right to say that the 
chief Pontiff has been deceived by bad counsellors to subscribe the afore- 
said Bull, which is full in every part of lies and sophisms. We must not 
hesitate to say, that the simple Pontiff has been deluded into believing that 
his decree of December 8, 1854, would be received with pleasure, and 
would satisfy the desires of the Catholic and learned world. I dare affirm 
that Pius I X., if he had known the schisms and the persecutions of good and 
pious priests which were about to arise from it, and the great conflagration 
which was about to burst out in the Church on the occasion of the decree, 
would never have given ear to the advisers who had been sent by him to 
make diligent inquiries about this matter, whatever his own feelings about 
it were; but he would have thought it right to abstain from pronouncing 
the decree, I exhort the Roman Pontiff to retract the decree, for such a 
retractation will not bring the Roman Church and Pontiff into contempt, 
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as S, Bernard says, but rather will be very honourable to it. We who do 
not accept this article of faith, nor reverently receive the Roman Pontiff’s 
definition about the Immaculate Conception of the blessed Virgin Mary, 
refuse to accept and to receive it with reverence, not from presumption, 
but from conviction; and we do not think ourselves therefore condemned, 
nor that we have suffered shipwreck in the faith, nor that we have fallen away 
from the unity of the Church, nor that we deserve to be subjected to legal 
penalties, although in fact we are subjected to them, and have to endure 
them. What we believe in our hearts we do not blush or fear to make 
known openly by our words and writings. We are imitators of those 
more noble Berceans of whom it is said that they daily searched the Scrip- 
tures to see if these things were so. We have read through and through 
the Bull Jneffabilis, and we compare it with the teaching of the elders, 
And because we find that the doctrine of the Bull is not agreeable to 
their doctrine, but very discordant with it, we do not accept it; and from 
obedience to the doctrine which has been delivered to us, we are disobe- 
dient to the doctrine of the Bull. We always, however, profess our devo- 
tion and submission to the Roman Pontiff in everything in which we can 
submit to his commands, as being Christ’s Vicar. But we should have 
cause to fear condemnation by the supreme Judge, whose righteousness is 
shown upon all, and whose judgment is sure, and we should fear to make 
shipwreck in the faith, and to fall away from the unity of the Church, of 
which Christ is the chief Head, if, in contradiction to the rules of the faith, 
we should give either a real or a feigned assent to the Bull Jneffadilis ; and 
we should be inexcusable, since as S. James the Apostle says, “To him 
that knoweth good and doeth it not, to him it is sin.” ’"—P. 97. 


Fray Morgaez was unable to ~— this bold-speaking 
Examen Bulle Ineffabilis in Madrid, or in Spain. He sent it 
to his friends in Paris—the party represented by the Observateur 
Catholique—and by them it would seem that it has been pub- 
lished. There has naturally been a close friendship maintained 
between Fray Morgaez and the Gallican remonstrants against the 
new dogma. While the former was in prison, the editor of 
the Observateur Catholique opened a subscription in his favour in 
Paris, which amounted in a few days to eight hundred francs. 
This was transmitted to him, and on his deliverance from prison, 
he was invited to come to France, but he declined the proposal 
on the ground qu'il doit rester sur le champ de bataille & Madrid 
pour combattre ses adversaires. He has now made public his 
Examen, with the expectation and the hope that his orthodoxy 
may be fairly tried by it; and he has sent copies of it to his 
ecclesiastical superiors. Hitherto no judgment has been passed 
on him or his writings ; he has simply been persecuted without 
trial or judgment. Whether he will or will not be now tried 
and condemned depends on the degree in which his ecclesiastical 
superiors are actuated by Ultramontane principles. ‘How,’ says 
the Observateur Catholique, ‘can judges who call themselves 
‘ Catholics, and who are priests, pronounce a sentence against 
‘a priest of high character, whose only crime is an inviolable 
‘ attachment to the ancient faith and Catholic principles ? They 
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‘can only condemn him on Ultramontane principles; and it 
‘is clear that the Ultramontane system is not Catholic doc- 
‘trine.” We hail the appearance of such works as the Obser- 
vateur Catholique, Guettée’s Histoire de U Eglise de France, 
Prompsault’s Du Siége du pouvoir ecclésiastique, Laborde’s La 
Croyance % UV Immaculée Conception, Vigil’s Difesa de los Go- 
biernos, the late Protest of the Jansenist Church of Holland, 
and Fray Morgaez’ Examen, as showing that ‘ Catholicism,’ in 
the old sense of the word, does still exist; but we fear that it 
is becoming more and more manifest, that Ultramontanism is 
everywhere superseding it, and that the appeal to Holy Scrip- 
ture Councils and Fathers, is almost universally giving way to 
the theory of the infallible fiat of the existing Pope. Perhaps 
such a consummation is the legitimate result of Pope Pius’ creed, 
and the Council of Trent. At least we can scarcely have a 
doubt (however willingly we would think otherwise), that those 
who accept the Decrees of Trent will find themselves in the lon 

run unable effectually to struggle against the Bull Jneffabilis. 
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Art. VII.—1. The Scottish Ecclesiastical Journal, Edinburgh. 
(Nos. for July and August, 1858.) 


2. Report of the Speech of the Reverend Girpert Rorison, 
before the Bishop and Synod of Aberdeen, 15th and 16th June, 
1858. Aberdeen: Wyllie and Son. 


3. Appendix of Authorities to ditto. 


4. A Pastoral Leiter addressed to the Clergy and Laity of his 
Diocese. By J. W. Trower, D.D. Bishop of Glasgow and 
Galloway. London: J. H. Parker. 1858. 


5. Considerations suggested by a late Pastoral Letter on the 
Doctrine of the Most Holy Eucharist. By Joun Keste, M.A., 
- Vicar of Hursley and Honorary Canon of Cumbrae. 


Ir an apology be due to a portion of our readers for so fre- 
quent a recurrence to the course of events in Scotland, it will 

et be acknowledged that our remarks have been compressed 
within the limits of a reasonable brevity. In once more criti- 
cising certain words and acts of our friends in North Britain, 
we still intend to be comparatively brief, although many of our 
remarks must extend to the discussion of general principles, 
which are as important in one country as in another. 

And, firstly, as regards our differences with the Scottish 
Ecclesiastical Journal. The one, which receives the earliest 
notice from our contemporary, will be best set forth by the 
following extracts from two parallel columns, occurring in page 
105 of his July number. 











Theory. 

‘Take even the expense of giving 
a more elaborate character to our 
present system—more frequent as- 
sembling in Synod, in proper local- 
ity—with appropriate form and cere- 
mony—legal functionaries and public 
proceedings,—how are even such 
—— to be paid for? It is easy 
to theorise on the subject, It is 
easy for the Christian Remembrancer 
to paint glowing pictures of the ga- 
thering of such provincial councils. 
But how are they to be realized? 
We fear that, practically, the refer- 
ence to “ Dreamland” would prove 
the truest point in the description. 


Practice. 

‘A special Episcopal Synod was 
held at Edinburgh on Wednesday, 
the 21st inst. The Right Rev. the 
Primus, the Bishops of Argyll, Bre- 
chin, Glasgow, S. Andrew’s, and 
Aberdeen, The Bishop of Moray 
was absent from family affliction. 
After prayer, and the celebration of 
the Holy Communion at S. Paul’s 
Church, York Place, the Synod hav- 
ing been constituted, assembled at 
S. Andrew's Hall. The Primus 
stated that arrangements had been 
made for the College of Bishops to 
have the assistance of a legal adviser 
in the matter which was about to 
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The whole “ array of Prelates, Pres- 
byters, and Assessors; the seemly 
chapter-house—the faithful laity— 
the formal investiture—the imposing 
ceremony—the venerable model ”— 
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be brought before them; and that 
the public were to be admitted during 
the proceedings, subject, however, 
to exclusion, if any occasion should 
arise during which it might appear 


would perish before the question of 


; necessary to the Bishops to deliber- 
nance. 


ate with closed doors, These ar- 
rangements the Synod approved.’ 


The main points on which we insisted, were the desirableness 
of publicity, and of the presence of a legal adviser. It is with 
much thankfulness and with a deep conviction of the happiest 
results, that we observe that the Synod, held on July the 21st, 
adopted both of these important changes. So long as we see 
our suggestions put in practice, we are not solicitous respecting 
the reasons for their adoption. We make no vain claim of 
having been, in the slightest degree, instrumental in bringing 
about an alteration, which may probably have been made with- 
out any reference to our humble observations, But, meanwhile, 
we are at least encouraged to persevere. It will be easy to 
bear the charges of being dreamers, unpractical, Utopian, so 
long as after all we witness signs of progress in the very direc- 
tion whither we have ventured to point. Solvitur ambulando (it 
has been justly remarked), though it is bad logic, is in practical 
matters excellent common sense. Let us be reproved, so but 
we know at least that we are not speaking to deaf ears. With 
the Athenian of old, we exclaim, ‘ Strike, but hear me!’”?} 

And reproof at any rate, to all appearance, we are not 
likely to lack, when we touch upon events in Scotland. That 
we may not run the risk of any approximation to garbling, 





1 Since the above was written, we are glad to see fresh evidence of a desire to 
face publicity in the Diocesan Synod held at Lochgilphead, by the Bishop of 
Argyll and the Isles, and at the Diocesan Synod of Glasgow, where both the laity 
and reporters were permitted to be present. We must be permitted to add that we 
are far from unprepared, U topians though we be, to meet the remarks of our contem- 
porary even on the most practical and commonplace ground of finance. We have 
already shown that the most important features in our ‘ Dreamland’ sketch became 
(within a few days after its publication) actual realities; and as to the ‘seemly 
Church or Chapter House,’ we ages that few English travellers have failed to 
visit 8. John’s Church, Edinburgh, and S. Ninian’s Cathedral, Perth, either of 
which would meet the object we have in view, without entailing any cost, inas- 
much as they are already built. We presume that the Scottish Bishops and 
Clergy are not unprovided with those robes of their respective offices which formed 
one of the minor accessories of the picture. Nor do we apprehend that the cost of 
the services, for say three days at the utmost, of a legal adviser at the annual 
September Synod (held during a time of year when the Courts are not sitting), 
would prove an insuperable obstacle. In the case of appellants and respondents, 


counsel would only be employed when both sides desired it; nor would it be any 
real hardship to individuals, nor otherwise than conducive to the peace of the 
Church, were there such'a moderate tax upon controversial litigation as would 
serve at least as a pledge of the earnestness of those who resorted to the Court of 


Appeal. 
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we reprint in extenso from the Scottish Ecclesiastical Journal, 
the following account of the last Number of the Christian 
Remembrancer :— 


‘ An impotent conclusion mars this otherwise interesting and able num- 
ber. A guarded and ceremonious stricture on the Synodal Letter of the 
College of Bishops in Scotland, traversing, with little novelty of idea or 
argument, the well-trodden grounds of exception to their late proceedings, 
passes suddenly into a fierce onslaught upon ourselves. The transition is 
strange; but the change from suavity to severity, in the excitement of the 
moment, betrays the true, though suppressed, animus of the preceding 
article. The comments upon our last number need little answer; but there 
is one point which we must notice—the designation of the Synod held at 
Edinburgh on May 27th, and the Pastoral Letter then issued, as the meet- 
ing and act of “the Six Bishops.” 

‘This title, varied more or less offensively, according to the character of 
the periodical, has headed almost every article which has appeared in our 
contemporaries on the subject ; and we regret to find the Christian Remem- 
brancer echoing the same cuckoo-cry. We emphatically protest against the 
phrase. It is part of the same system of unfairness and abnegation of fact 
which we have elsewhere mentioned. No act or expression of opinion could 
have been more strictly Synodal. The meeting was convened as a Synod, 
and acted throughout as such, 

‘The non-judicial character of its proceedings made it no less a Synod ; 
nor was it rendered informal by the fact that one member of the College 
was himself the subject of debate. Councils, and Convocations, and Synods 
of the Church innumerable, could be informalized if the case were other- 
wise. And what we complain of is, that those who must be aware of the 
truth should adopt this designation, with the unworthy object, as it would 
seem, of profiting by the effect which it is calculated to have on the public 
mind, leading the uninformed and unthinking to assume that the issuing of 
a Pastoral was a partial or private exercise of authority, and that it is not, 
therefore, strictly entitled to the respect or obedience of the Church, 

‘We have the same observations to make with regard to a pamphlet 
which has just appeared, from the pen of the Rev. John Keble, of Hursley. 
We are even more surprised, that one so eminent and justly esteemed should 
have lent himself to the same unfair and disingenuous course.’ 


Now we have no right to complain of these comments, so far 
as they concern this Review, as in any way passing the limits 
of fair criticism. Nevertheless, when a brother journalist 
takes upon himself to explore the secrets of our heart, and to 
assure his readers that we have written with a certain ‘suppressed 
animus,’ it must be as lawful for us to deny, as for him to make 
the assertion. And we do most emphatically, most seriously, 
deny it. Both in the article itself, and in the postscript respect- 
ing our contemporary, we spoke precisely as we felt. There 
was no concealment, no suppression. It surely does not follow 
that, because we adopt a particular tone of expostulation with 
A, we are therefore he to use precisely the same measure 
towards a very different personage, B. The causes of the dif- 
ference in the particular case before us we will try very briefly 
to explain. 
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‘ The body of our article discussed a document which, however 
open to objection, both as regards the manner of its production 
and the matter of its contents, was yet put forth by responsible 
rulers of the Church, avowing their responsibility. e never 
forgot, we trust, fora moment while we wrote, that we were 
only anonymous critics, while the authors of the document were 
bishops, entitled to respect from character as well as office; 
we never forgot that they were really (though partly by the act 
of some of their own body) placed in a position of considerable 
difficulty ; neither did we wish to ignore the existence of very 
much in the contents of their joint letter, which appeared to us 
very true and excellent. We wrote, we repeat, precisely as we 
felt; and we rejoice to learn (even our opponents being judges), 
that our strictures were ‘guarded and ceremonious,’ and that 
our tone was one of ‘suavity.’ But when, turning from com- 
ment on an Episcopal manifesto, we felt compelled to notice the 
very surprising utterances of our contemporary, there was no 
longer any call for ceremony. Even if (which we really hope 
and trust was not the case) the penman of the remarks objected 
to should prove to be a person of high station, such a revela- 
tion, though wholly unlooked for and unsuspected on our part, 
could not affect the merits of the question. All anonymous 
critics stand upon equal terms: those who write, as those who 
travel, under an incognito, must be content to accept the disad- 
vantages, as well as the advantages of their position. They may 
be enabled to say much which it might be inconvenient to utter 
in proprid persond ; let them not complain, if they are treated 
as equals by those to whose position they have temporarily 
reduced themselves. We employed, we believe and trust, 
the language of honest indignation, of righteous ‘severity,’ 
against what seemed to us a putting forth of garbled extracts, 
and most ungenerous insinuations; and we cannot retract or 
regret one syllable that we uttered. ‘The comments upon our 
last number,’ says the journal, ‘need little answer.’ Be it so; 
but they have not received even that little. 

One word upon the charge of disingenuousness which is 
brought against ourselves. We ought, it appears, to have spoken 
of the ‘Pastoral issued by the Episcopal Rynod? instead of the 
‘Declaration of the Six Scottish Bishops.’ Now, if of two 
forms of expression one is certainly correct, as being plain mat- 
ter of fact, and the other (though it may be just and true) at 
least open to doubt, we prefer to employ the safer one. We 
understood that there were grave doubts whether the Synod, 
having acted without precedent and the slightest support from 
the Canons of the Scottish Church, had not lost its claim to be 
considered as legitim2 congregata. The protest of the Bishop 
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of Brechin received no reply that in our judgment resolved 
these doubts: on the contrary, we know that many excellent 
lawyers pronounced it to be unanswerable. The Ecclesiastical 
Journal may have forgotten, though we have not, its own 
remarkable admission: ‘We doubt not that legal objections 
. might be raised, perhaps even sustained, against the Bishops’ 
‘ act. 

Hence, as we felt a doubt, we adopted a title which expressed 
that doubt. It may arise from obtuseness, or gross prejudice 
in favour of our own acts, but we are still unable to perceive in 
what way such a course can with propriety be termed ‘ unfair 
and disingenuous.’ 

However, we do not stand alone: the author of the Christian 
Year is pronounced, on the same authority, to be just as guilty 
as ourselves. Possibly some of our readers may draw a differ- 
ent inference from this circumstance. They may happen to 
estimate the character of Mr. Keble as highly as that of his 
anonymous accuser; and argue that if the Christian Remem- 
brancer has only done what ‘one so eminent and justly 
esteemed’ has since countenanced by his own practice, its 
character for fairness and straightforwardness is not yet hope- 
lessly ruined. 

And here we would gladly dismiss this portion of this subject; 
but it is necessary to add a few remarks upon the August num- 
ber of the same journal. That number re-echoes the censure, 
passed in the Charges of the Bishops of Argyll and of Glas- 
gow, on Mr. Keble, and begs English periodicals and English 
brethren to spare their sympathy. Zheu/ quantum mutatus! 
In June the note was, ‘Our readers will be interested, and, we 
‘ trust, gratified, by the favourable opinions of the Synodical 
‘ Letter of the Bishops, expressed in the following extracts by 
‘the English Church Press.’ But now that same press is 
requested to be silent. The Letter is again and again pro- 
claimed, in private and in public, to be ‘the voice of the 
Church.’ Congratulations, addresses of thanks, fresh pamphlets 
on the one side, are all welcome, or at least permissible. On 
the other side silence and submission are a bounden duty. 
Roma locuta est ; causa finita est: and Mr. Keble is described 
as one ‘urging on the presbyters of another Church resistance 
to regular authority.’ Truly, an unfortunate epithet! The 
word regular we find explained in the first dictionary that hap- 
pens to be at hand as ‘agreeable to rule;’ an explanation jus- 
tified, we imagine, by etymology. But the Pastoral, whatever 
else it may be, is confessedly unsanctioned by any rule or canon 
whatsoever. The attempt to compare it to the right of censure 
upon books, exercised of old by the English Convocation, only 
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shows that the Episcopal Synod really believes itself, despite of 
all protests to the contrary, to be equivalent to the two Houses 
of Convocation in the English Church. If, therefore, for regu- 
lar we read irregular, the above quotation becomes a tolerably 
correct statement. It thus in itself forms an excellent justifi- 
cation (if any were needed) for Mr. Keble’s most temperate, 
thoughtful, and (we are thankful to add) most influential ‘ Con- 
siderations.’ His pamphlet has opened the eyes of many to the 
dangers and responsibilities which they would incur by the 
expression of any vote of thanks for the Pastoral: and the 
consequence is, that at the moment we write such a vote has 
not been carried in more than one Diocesan Synod, if, indeed, 
it can be said to have been carried there. 


Let us now direct our attention to the speech made by Mr. 
Rorison, in opening the case for the presentment of Mr. Cheyne 
before the Bishop and Synod of Aberdeen. It is impossible, 
we think, to deny to this gentleman the possession of many of 
the gifts which enter into the formation of the accomplished 
controversialist. There is very considerable power of arrange- 
ment, and, in some parts, a certain felicity of expression, though 
marred by a studied ambitiousness of producing striking effects ; 
there is that acquaintance with the works of opponents as well 
as friends, without which no man can be an advocate of any 
real worth and power ; and a clever employment of the admis- 
sions of those furthest removed from his own views,—Dublin 
reviewers, for example, and Lutheran theologians. We must 
add a sort of breadth and boldness of statement which, if not 
always susceptible of strict proof, is at any rate effective for 
the time. But here our praise must stop. If we are asked to 
acquit this two-days’ oration of bad taste, of recklessness in 
argument and citation, and of irreverence, we must decline. Of 
its taste let a single specimen suffice. Mr. Rorison closes a 
speech, directed against an aged and venerated Presbyter on a 
subject of peculiar solemnity, with a quotation: in itself, no 
doubt, a natural proceeding enough, as one can well understand 
the wish in such a case to use the words of another in prefer- 
ence to one’s own. And from what page of Holy Writ, or from 
what work of some great light of the Church, Patristic or An- 

lican, is this solemn peroration taken? It is taken (will it be 
elieved?) from the Dunciad of Alexander Pope. A poem 
oftentimes of the coarsest texture, and replete with the grossest 
imagery, written by a professing Romanist who practically 
taught Deism, is selected as the most fitting conclusion to a 
speech concerning ‘this Sacrifice of the Altar, ... the means 
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‘ whereby we represent, commemorate, and plead, with praise 
‘ and thanksgiving, before God, the unspeakable merits of the 
‘ precious death of Christ ; and whereby He communicates and 
‘ applies to our souls all the benefits of that one full and all- 
‘ sufficient Sacrifice once made upon the Cross!’’ 

The principles underlying Mr. Rorison’s speech appear to be, 
firstly, that it is not lawful to interpret the Anglican formula- 
ries by reference to the Fathers, though we may appeal to the 
post-Reformation Doctors of the English and Scottish Churches; 
and secondly, that whenever these latter have been betrayed 
into inconsistencies of speech, the language which supports Mr. 
Cheyne’s teaching is to be interpreted by, and brought down 
to the level of, that which supports Mr. Rorison’s teaching. 
Let us examine these principles a little more closely. 

The first, though sanctioned by that great lawyer, Dr. Lush- 
ington (whose judgments on church ornaments, penal law of 
discipline, and Admiralty cases of shipping, have been again and 
again reversed), and, we regret to say, by Bishop Suther, in the 
very case before us, has been virtually repudiated in the enun- 
ciations both of the three Scottish Bishops in 1857, and the six 
in 1858. It is, indeed, a strange principle for any communities 
which profess to represent the teaching of the early and undi- 
vided Church Catholic. In the words of Mr. Keble, ‘ There 
‘was somewhat in this very startling to those who have been 
‘taught to believe that the very characteristic of the English 
‘ Church, as distinguished from the Roman divines on the one 
‘hand, and the merely Protestant bodies on the other, is her 
‘ loyal and constant reference to primitive antiquity ; as in the 
‘ Twentieth Article, the Prefaces to the Prayer-book and Or- 
‘ dinal, the Canon of 1571, and, in regard of this controversy, 
‘the Homily on the Sacrament especially. We were at a loss 
‘to understand how the standard theological writers of the 
‘ Reformed Church could be appealed to without virtually ap- 
‘ pealing to the Fathers of the Undivided Church also ; to whom 
‘ our own divines so constantly refer—to whose consenting wit- 
‘ness they attribute so great authority.’ * 

We do not see how this principle is to be acted upon, without 
either (as Mr. Keble goes on to remark) separating the Churches 
of the Anglican communion from the Church of the Fathers, 
and casting them adrift, or else virtually assuming that our 
Anglican divines must needs be complete and infallible interpre- 
ters of antiquity. This last assumption, we conscientiously 
believe, in reality runs throughout the whole of the ingenious 
address of Mr. Rorison. At page 39 he quotes that profound 





1 The words of the recent Pastoral. 2 Considerations, &c., p. 5. 
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theologian, Lord Macaulay (!), to the effect, that the generation 
to which Sir Thomas More belonged, ‘had all the information 
‘on this subject that we have, or that, while the world lasts, 
‘any human being will have.” No assertion can possibly be 
more contrary to fact, if addressed to those communions whicli 
profess to regard the voice of antiquity. Deep research into 
the ancient Liturgies is a study which has arisen entirely since 
that date. Glad indeed, we believe, would our Reformers have 
been to have enjoyed the fruits gathered by the toils of such 
students as Muratori, Renaudot, Palmer, Neale, Freeman, 
G. H. Forbes, and others; and greatly, we humbly conceive, 
would their own achievements have been modified by those 
recious discoveries. Precious we call them, speaking as mem- 
~ of the English Church, and, we trust, in accordance with 
her spirit; but of no possible value, we fully grant, to a person 
like the showy essayist, who is evidently convinced of his own 
perfect ability to interpret Scripture without the slightest ex- 
ternal aid. Lord Macaulay accordingly (in the well-known 
Essay on Ranke, from which the above extract is taken) mani- 
festly does interpret our Lord’s solemn words of Institution on 
the Zuinglian hypothesis. Mr. Rorison would fain persuade us 
that he himself, in common with all Anglican divines of note, 
repudiates Zuinglianism. Yet, with that recklessness which is 
characteristic of nearly the whole of his address, he catches with 
delight at words which, if they (in company with their context) 
prove anything, prove that Zuingle’s view is the only one that 
can be taken by a man of common sense. Lord Macaulay is 
at least consistent; he needs no help from Donne or Hooker 
any more than from §. Ambrose or S. Cyril; he cares no 
more for Anglican Liturgies than for Tridentine decrees. To 
his mind any interpretation but the purely figurative is primd 
facie absurd, and there is an end of the matter. How different 
was the feeling of that really profound thinker, Sir William 
Hamilton, is well known, we believe, in the Scotch circles which 
he used to frequent. 
And now for the second principle, that of interpreting all 
assages in Anglican divines, which are couched in what is 
called ‘ high’ language, by their ‘ lower’ language, if it may be 
found. In some cases, not even the perplexities of controversy 
ever elicited this lower language. Archbishop Bramhall, per- 
haps our greatest anti-Roman controversialist; George Herbert, 
our hallowed minstrel; Sherlock, one of the very best of our 
ractical instructors: these, with others (as Bishop Lake, Bishop 
ontagu, Mason, &c.), are not even alluded to by Mr. Rorison ; 
and yet, if they stood alone, how hard would it be to condemn 
Mr. Cheyne for the employment of their language. One excuse, 
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indeed, might have been made. If the authorities of the Church 
in Scotland can say, ‘ We have constantly visited with ecclesias- 
‘ tical penalties all who fall short of the teaching of the recent 
‘ Pastoral, as well as those who go beyond it; let the doctrine 
‘of a divine look to us Rome-wards or Geneva-wards, he is 
‘ equally condemned and punished— 


‘“ Tros Tyriusve mihi nullo discrimine agetur ” ’— 


such a course, however narrowing and unwise, is at least 
firm, consistent, and deserving of the highest respect. Such 
language could not, however, we fear, in the present case be 
justly held; nor, indeed, should we desire to see anything like 
counter-proscriptions. 

But to return to the use to be made of inconsistent language 
on the part of divines. It would be a deeply interesting subject 
of inquiry (though one far beyond our present scope) to learn 
which expression was the later. Mr. Keble is at this moment 
being reminded, on all hands, of his own countenance of a 
merely subjective Presence in the well-known lines for the 
Fifth of November. The objectors, perhaps, forget that, many 
years since, Mr. Keble was a party to the publication of those 
Remains of his friend Mr. Froude, wherein these particular 
lines are made the subject of special reproof. ‘ What business,’ 
says Mr. Froude (we quote from memory)—‘ what business 
have you to say “not in the hands?”’ A recent dis- 
covery has shown the justice of Mr. Froude’s objection. The 
stone at Autun proves (let Mr. Rorison sneeringly try to 
explain it away as much as he pleases) that the phrase of 
‘holding in the two palms (or else thy palms) Jesus Christ the 
Son of God’ is language of the second century. Well can we 
believe that deeper thought and larger study may have altered 
the language of other divines as well as that of Mr. Keble. 

Once more. It is indeed most undesirable that we should, 
on either side, wrest the sentiments of the departed. But let it 
be borne in mind, that when each of two views appears to 
derive some countenance from the writings of a particular 
divine, and we know that the one was the less popular, it is not 
safe to be quite so sure that the lower view (so to term it) was 
of necessity that which was enshrined most deeply in his heart. 
It is a very serious thing to explain away a man’s solemn 
addresses to his Maker, or deep devotional counsels to others, 
by a pre-determined judgment that they must be rhetorical and 
figurative. Are not men as often carried away by controversy 
as by devotion? May not a divine have spoken somewhat 
ultra modum in the heat of argument, as well as in the fervour 
of prayer? Even Mr. Rorison (we mention it to his honour) 
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speaks of the following passage from Dr. Pusey as one ‘ of much 
beauty and devout feeling:’—‘ Prayer is ever the deepest 
‘ teacher; prayer speaks face to face with God; prayer pleads 
‘ to God, asks of God, looks to God with full assurance of faith 
* for what it asks..... We must, as we are Christians, believe 
‘in our inmost souls what we speak to Him.’ Or, as the same 
thought is expressed by Mr. Keble:— 


‘Men may say, “ Nay, but He is Virtually Present—present by power 
and effect—present as the sun in the heavens—it is all one, as if He were 
present.” You may say this to yourself, and try to believe it, and to be 
thoroughly contented with it; but it will never do. To the loving heart it 
never can be the same thing, whether your condescending Saviour, in His 
human nature, is really come to visit you, as in the days of His flesh, or 
no. The limitation to a virtual Presence no more satisfies the subjective 
longings of the believer than it does the objective sayings of the Church 
and of the Fathers. There is palpable proof of this. Holy and devout 
writers of our Church, who perhaps have been driven by the seeming 
necessities of controversy to argue and conclude as this Pastoral Letter 
does,—when they come to pray and give thanks,—when, instead of disput- 
ing on Eucharistical doctrine, they have to pour out their hearts in Eucha- 
ristical devotion,—what is the tone which they invariably take? They 
borrow instinctively the words and thoughts which most aptly express the 
mind of those whom they have just before been reasoning against. Nothing 
but a Real Presence—real in the nearest and highest sense—real as the 
things of God are real—nothing less than this will content them then, 
Bishop Jeremy Taylor may perhaps be cited as a remarkable instance of 
this. In such cases, as in the construction of Church Formularies, “ Legem 
credendi lex statuit supplicandi.” The mere dogmatica! sayings of indi- 
viduals, or of the Church, or of any portion of it, must be qualified and 
interpreted by the words which they say to God in prayer. And this is a 
great and peculiar refreshment all through this sad controversy,—that 
persons on both sides are quite sure of their opponents not meaning the 
mischief which, as they think, inevitably follows from the opinions the 
deprecate ; and in their prayers, which are grounded on the positive trath 
they hold in common, they may heartily and comfortably unite, even 
though they have been disputing, or are to dispute, about the full meaning 
of those prayers. Each side not only may in charity, but must in truthful- 
ness, say of the other, Their faith is better than the words by which they 
express it.’—Considerations, §c., pp. 10, 11. 


Mr. Rorison, however, attempts to turn aie his opponent 
the following words from the Christian Year. We re-quote 
them with his italics and singular commentary :— 


‘What sparkles in this lucid flood 
Is Water, by gross mortals eyed ; 
But, seen by faith, ’t is Blood 
Out of a dear Friend’s side.’ 
‘If this,’ (says Mr. Rorison,) ‘spoken of Baptism misleads no one, why 
should any one be misled, in devotional literature ancient or modern, by 
the linking of a counterpart phraseology to the Eucharist?’ 


Despite the example of Hooker, it is to us a source of deep 
marvel, that any one with the Bible in his hand should con- 
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ceive the cases to be parallel, Nowhere has prophet or apostle 
told us that the water of Baptism zs the blood of Him who died 
for us. But He himself, who inspired prophets and apostles, has 
said, ‘ This is my body—this is my blood.’ For once we agree 
with Strauss, when he remarks, that those who heard these 
words understood them literally, not figuratively. How it came 
to pass, they did not inquire: it was not from apostles, but 
from their unbelieving countrymen, that there issued forth the 
question, ‘ How can this man give us his flesh to eat?’ 

Once more; it is surely consonant to the spirit of all British 
law to allow doubt to be on the side of the accused. The 
Catena published by Mr. Rorison would be a perfectly legitimate 
weapon on behalf of one who should be attacked in a Church 
court for holding the theory of a virtual Presence only. Such 
an one might say, ‘ However differently Bishop Taylor and 
‘ others have elsewhere spoken; still, thus they have spoken: let 
‘me at least use their language.’ Accordingly, the Bishop of 
Brechin, in his Charge, remarks concerning this very theory: 
‘I would here speak with great reserve and tenderness, as 
‘ I know that the later non-jurors and some of the ornaments of 
‘our Church have used language which seems to advocate this 
* imperfect view.’ 

We have avowed that we have not been able to examine this 
Catena in detail. Yet enough we can see at a glance, to show 
how utterly one-sided it is. To say nothing of the omissions of 
great names already alluded to, there are evidences enough of 
the blind zeal with which Mr. Rorison has rushed upon his task ; 
for we wish to believe, if possible, that it 7s blind zeal, and not 
intentional dishonesty. Thus, e. g. he gives quotations from the 
Charge of Bishop Thirlwall, delivered in 1857. The passages 
cited by Mr. Rorison are all to be found in the Charge referred 
to, between pages 30 and 43. But Mr. Rorison omits, without 
the slightest mark of omission, one entire page of a very conci- 
liatory tendency. That exact page we subjoin. (The Bishop 
is speaking of Archdeacon Denison.) 

‘ But the question is not now as to the judgment shown in the selection 
of the terms, but as to their meaning in the defendant’s proposition, and 
this can only be determined by reference to the other parts of his own 
teaching, not to a system which he professes to reject. And when all is 
taken together, it is not very easy to ascertain what is the object, to which 
he conceives worship to be due. 

‘Nominally, it is the Body and Blood of Christ. But by this he cannot 
be understood to mean any material substance superadded to the bread 
and wine. For this is, as we have seen, expressly excluded by the term 
“immaterial ” in his other proposition. Nor can he be supposed to claim ado- 
ration for anything pertaining only to Christ’s human nature, and separate 
from his Divinity. For this would be manifest idolatry, from which the 
Romanist guards himself by his ——s of concomitance, ard which ought 
GG 
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not to be imputed to any one by whom it has not been distinctly avowed. 
It would seem, therefore, that the presence meant can be no other than a 
purely spiritual presence of Christ himself, in the entireness of His Person, 
which is, no doubt, in itself a fit object of worship. And such a presence 
in the Eucharist has been constantly affirmed by our most eminent divines, 
and, as far as I know, denied by none. 

‘It may, however, be contended, that even when this is assumed to be 
the author’s meaning, he still remains exposed to the charge of a very 
serious error, by the local limits which he appears to assign to this 
presence, when he describes it as “ under the form of bread and wine,” 
though it must be observed that the phrase does not necessarily imply a 
local circumscription.’ 


Now it would be just as fair to cite this page only, as to omit 
it in the way Mr. Guinn has done. Let us not be misunder- 
stood: we do not claim Bishop Thirlwall as a doctrinal ally. 
He is opposed to the teaching of Archdeacon Denison and Mr. 
Cheyne. (A note appended to this very passage exhibits an ap- 
gee leaning to part of Mr. Freeman’s view.) Only let not 

is gratifying and charitable admissions be quietly eliminated, 
without a hint to the reader that anything has been subtracted. 
We have not yet done with our orator’s use of this prelate’s 
Charge. Mr. Rorison has the grace, somewhat lower down, to 
place three asterisks, as a mark that something is omitted. What 
is that something? It is almost startling to discover that Mr. 
Rorison breaks off with these words :—‘ This, no doubt, is a 
‘proposition, than which it is difficult to conceive one either 
‘more absurd and shocking in itself, or more directly repugnant 
‘to the doctrine of the Church of England,’ and studiously 
omits the very next sentence: ‘ But for this reason we should be 
the more loth to fasten it on any one who disclaims it.’ Nor is 
this the whole of which the three asterisks indicate the omission. 
Few can have leisure to examine their value for themselves: 
and yet how very few, without such examination, would suppose 
that they were the representatives of four pages, and that in one 
of those four pages were contained the following remarkable 
words :— 

‘ But still, it appears to me that the law would be made an instrument 
of something very like persecution, if a clergyman was to be deprived of 
his preferment for contradicting the Articles, though he professed, 
apparently with perfect sincerity, that he holds cieng Gains contained 
in them, because his interpretation is deemed by some strained and 
erroneous. .. . | am against oppression and injustice on whatever side they 


are found; but as they are the natural allies of error, I deprecate them 
most of all when they are called in as auxiliaries to the side of truth.’ 


In a word, the Bishop of 8S. David's, although opposed 
to Mr. Cheyne, would not on any account be a party to the 





an Charge, pp. 36, 37. The three sentences omitted bear personal reference to 
Archdeacon Denison, and do not affect Mr. Cheyne. 
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confirmation of the sentence passed by the Bishop of Aber- 
deen. Who would possibly suspect this from Mr. Rorison’s 
Catena? And what amount of confidence does it impart to the 
portions we have not examined ? 

Possibly there may not be another case of citation so singular 
as this. But we did not intentionally select it.’ Bishop Thirl- 
wall’s Charge was easily accessible to us; the other divines 
quoted are, at the moment we write, not easily accessible. To 
speak of two others only, Bishops Pearson and Andrewes. 
Nothing but an utter misconception of the point in question 
could make any man imagine that the following words from the 
immortal TZreatise on the Creed in the least degree militated 
against the doctrine of our Blessed Lord’s supra-local, myste- 
rious, Presence in the Holy Eucharist :— 


‘When this Ascension was performed, it appeared manifestly to be a 
true local translation of the Son of Man, as man, from these parts of the 
world below into the heavens above, by which that Body, which was 
before locally present here on earth, and was not so then present in 
Heaven, became substantially present in Heaven, and no longer locally 
present in earth. ... As therefore when we say Christ ascended, we under- 
stand a literal and local ascent, not of His divinity . . . but of His humanity, 
which was so in one place that it was not in another,’ &c. 


If any man will quote the above words against us, we are 
content, for the nonce (so far as regards the Sacramental Pre- 
sence), to reply with Martin Luther at Marburg, ‘I will not, 
‘when Christ’s body is in question, hear speak of a particular 
‘place. I absolutely will not. Christ’s body is in the Sacrament, 
‘but it is not there as in a place.’ 

Mr. Rorison discovers, also, a passage in Bishop Andrewes 
objecting to the terms sous les especes or dans les esprces Sacra- 
mentales, and another objecting to adoration of the Holy Sacra- 
mental elements. This last is entirely @ tod mpayyaros, as 
neither the presentee, nor any other Anglican divine, has, to our 
knowledge, ever taught it. And, of course, Mr. Rorison is well 
aware that, not in a rhetorical address nor in the fervour of 
devotion, but in the cool language of controversy, Andrewes has 
laid down exactly the same propositions respecting Adoration as 
Bishop Forbes and Mr. Cheyne. But, even supposing, for 
argument’s sake, that the tone of Bishop Andrewes was on the 
whole doubtful, we have again to ask why we may not employ 
his higher, as well as Mr. Rorison his lowey language. There 
is, however, one further test of the normal state of this holy 
Bishop’s mind upon these holy mysteries. We beg to remind 





1 We observe that a contemporary critic passes similar judgment upon 
Mr. Rorison’s quotations from Thorndike and others; and we see no reason to 
doubt the correctness of such judgment: very much the contrary. 
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our readers of the accounts handed down to us respecting the 
celebration of the Holy Eucharist in this prelate’s private chapel. 
Think of its furniture, the silver candlesticks, the silver-gilt 
canister for wafers, the chalice with its graven representation 
of our Lord, the tricanale for the water to mix with the wine, 
the credence-table, the censers in which frankincense was 
burned. Recall the following, amongst other traits, of his recom- 
mendations how to celebrate the Holy Communion :—‘ Moraliter 
‘et decoré, uti cum magnatibus accubituri sumus. Posted panes 
*® canistro in patinam ponit. Dein vinum é doliolo, adinstar 
‘ sanguinis erumpentis in calicem haurit. Tum aquam é tricanali 
‘scypho immiscet. Postremd omnibus rité, et quam fieri potest 
‘ decentissimé atque aptissimé compositis, stans pergit et peragit.’ 
And, without stopping to discuss how far the frequent repetition 
in these recommendations of ‘ adorat ... bowing as before... with 
treble adoration, &c.’ only amount to the lower kind of 
mpockuvnots, or are by anticipation intended for supreme 
worship, we only add the note appended to the Gloria in Ex- 
celsis :—‘ Here the congregation ariseth, and having made their 
‘adoration, they go towards their seats to a little private 
‘devotion.’ * 

Now, let us imagine such a chapel-service carried on in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Mr. Rorison, or of any of the laity 
who memorialised the Bishops on the subject of the Brechin 
Charge. On which side met they class the bishop and clergy 
who ministered there? Would they suppose them to have 
Drummondite tendencies, or to fraternise with the clergy of 
S. Barnabas, Pimlico, S. Ninian’s, Perth, or of a church ‘ some- 
where in the west of Scotland,’—a place of which Mr. Rorison 
forgets the name, though (as we have heard from a friend in the 
North) the place has not entirely forgotten him ? 

But it is time to leave the Catena. Only let those who shall 
study it remember throughout the deeply important caution of 
Mr. Keble :— 


‘ And in regard of those passages, no doubt very numerous, which may 
be gathered from approved writers of our Church, sounding as if in con- 
demnation of the Real Presence, I believe they may all be reduced under 
three heads, They are directed either against (1) a gross corporal Pre- 
sence, as of an earthly body ; or (2) the notion of ubiquity, as maintained 
by some of the Lutherans; or (3) they as much disprove the receiving 
and eating as they do the real giving and taking of Christ’s Real Body. 
With the first and seqond class, those whom the Synod censures entirel 
agree; as to the third, it is hard to see how they can be reconciled with 
the Catechism and Communion Offices.’—Considerations, p. 12. 





1 See Dr. Hook’s ‘ Ecclesiastical Biography,’ Art, Andrewes ; where these details 
are respectively given at length, from Prynne’s famous libel against Laud, entitled 
*Canterbury’s Doom,’ and Nicholl’s ‘ Commentary on the Book of Common Prayer.’ 
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We must proceed to consider some of the oditer dicta of our 


orator. 


In the terms of the indictment, certain words of Mr. 





Cheyne’s are selected as necessarily Roman, and it is openly 
urged that the presentee, in saying ‘as the Church means,’ can 
only with propriety be understood to refer to the Church of 


Rome. 
the accompanying parallel :— 


Mr. Cheyne. 


‘When I speak of the Real Pre- 
sence, I mean, as the Church means, 
that, after consecration, whole Christ, 
God and Man, is really, truly, and 
substantially present in the Eucha- 
rist, under the form of bread and 


The correctness of this inference may be judged of by 


Another Divine. 


‘This Catholic and Apostolic 
Church . . . believes that the Body 
or Flesh, and the Blood of Jesus 
Christ, the Creator and Redeemer 
of the world, both God and Man, 
united indivisibly in One Person, are 











wine.’ verily and indeed given to, taken, 
eaten, and received by, the faithful 
in the Lord’s Supper, under the out- 
ward sign or form of bread and wine, 
which is, on this account, the par- 
taking or communion of the Body 
and Blood of Christ. She believes 
that the Eucharist is not the sign of 
an absent body, and that those who 
partake of it receive not merely the 
figure, or shadow, or sign, of Christ’s 
Body, but the reality itself. And 
as Christ’s divine and human natures 
are inseparably united, so she be- 
lieves that we receive in the Eucha- 
rist, not only the Flesh and Blood 
of Jesus Christ, but Christ himself, 
God and Man.’ 


And who is this other divine? It is one whose existence is 
never alluded to by Mr. Rorison, but who is believed in Oxford, 
and in many an English parsonage, to be about the most able 
of living anti-Roman controversialists, the Rev. William Palmer, 
of Worcester College, Oxford. How absurd then becomes Mr. 
Rorison’s insinuation, that his opponent’s language can only be 
tolerated by Roman Catholics ! 

_ Mr. Rorison praises the presentee for the ‘ sculptured pre- 
cision’ with which he speaks. We cannot return the compli- 
ment. A generous pleader would, in such a case, surely desire to 
make his own meaning clear, that we might know what was the 
precise doctrine which he was engaged in enunciating, in contra- 
distinction to that of his opponent. On the whole, we imagine 
that Mr. Rorison advocates the theory of a virtual Presence. 
Yet not only does he catch at support (as we have seen) from 
one who, like Lord Macaulay, countenances pure Zuinglianism, 
but he himself asserts in most emphatic terms (in page 17 of his 
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Address) that in this matter, ‘the measure of agreement with 
Rome is the measure of divergence from Anglicanism.’ If so, 
the question lies in a nutshell. The virtual theory unques- 
tionably agrees with Rome more than the teaching of Zuinglius. 
Ergo, the virtual theory is the greater divergence from Angli- 
canism; and Mr. Rorison himself, so far, on his own showing, 
diverges from Anglicanism. (And if even Mr. Rorison, what 
shall be said of the recent Pastoral ?) 

Neither can we find any direct answer to the plain question, 
whether the Holy Eucharist is or is not a sacrifice? So far as 
we can make out, we should imagine that Mr. Rorison inclined 
to think that it was not, but shrunk from the responsibility of 
saying so. Now, this is a very important matter, because the 
reply of the Committee of Laymen to the Pastoral has already 
shown (what we all along suspected) that the real objection to 
Bishop Forbes’s teaching lay, not in his account of the relation 
between the Sacrifice of the Cross and the Sacrifice of the Altar, 
but in his putting forth the doctrine that the Holy Eucharist is 
a Sacrifice at all. Sure we are, that amongst those who admit 
the truth of this last doctrine, the question of the relation 
between the two Sacrifices will admit of a pacific settlement. 
Both will allow the existence of points of identity, both will 
allow the existence of points of difference. And, as we have 
already seen in the controversies about Predestination and Jus- 
tification, a certain margin may be fairly and reasonably claimed 
for differences of temperament and habits of thought. 

But on the fundamental question underlying this, we should be 
disposed to feel very tenderly towards those to whom it appeared 
novel and startling; if they, in their turn, would but avoid 
hasty recrimination and attempts at proscription, and would 
study the question prayerfully, with their Bibles open before 
them. That doctrine may not indeed lie upon the surface of 
Holy Scripture; but neither does the personality of the Holy 
Spirit nor the doctrine of the Holy Trinity itself. And if by 
chance this page should catch the eye of any one disposed thus 
to study the question, we would ask them in such a spirit to 
consider the following very brief statement of the scriptural 
grounds of our belief. 

We believe, that from the fall of man to his ultimate restora- 
tion, material sacrifice is a law in God’s kingdom. ‘Gather my 
‘saints together unto me: those that have made a covenant 
‘with me with sacrifice’ (Ps. 1. 5). 

We believe that the latest of the prophets foretold of the 
material, though bloodless, sacrifice of the Holy Eucharist, 
under the title of the ‘pure offering,’ which should in every 
place be offered unto God’s name (Malachi i. 11). This is 
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no novel interpretation. It is explicitly that of many of the 
Fathers, and is denied by none. ‘The actual words of Malachi 
are embodied in the Liturgy of S. Mark. 

We believe that when our blessed Lord spoke of the ne- 
cessity of reconciliation before we offer our gifts at the altar 
(S. Matt. v. 23, 24), He spoke prospectively, as well as retro- 
spectively. Such interpretation has ancient authority, and 
probably, too, that of the English Prayer-book. 

We believe that our Redeemer, in the institution of the Holy 
Eucharist, employed sacrificial language. We have here with 
us, not merely what is popularly considered an extreme school, 
but the most able, learned, and reverent opponents of the Bishop 
of Brechin on the question of Eucharistical Adoration, Mr. 
Freeman and Mr. G. H. Forbes. Nay, hear even the prime 
mover against the Brechin Charge in the Scotch Episcopal 
Synod. ‘I admit’ (says the Bishop of Glasgow) ‘that there is 
‘more or less sacrificial language in the expressions used by our 
‘blessed Saviour in the institution of the Eucharist. This was 
‘to be expected, as what He was instituting was the Christian 
‘ Passover, the means by which his people should for ever “ feed 
‘by faith with thanksgiving” on the very Paschal Lamb, the 
‘true Sacrifice, even on his own blessed Body and Blood.’— 
(Pastoral Letter, p. 26.) 

We believe that the entire passage in 1 Cor. x. 16—21, 
wherein S. Paul contrasts the Holy Eucharist with the sacri- 
fices of the law and the sacrifices of the heathen, loses well- 
nigh all its force and propriety, unless that Eucharistic service 
be a sacrifice also. Bishop Trower here again appears to be 
quite with us. (P. 24.) 

We believe that the words in Hebrews xiii. 10 (‘ we have an 
altar’), even if primarily referrible to the Cross, do at any rate 
secondarily look to the Eucharistical altar and sacrifice.’ 

We believe that there is a real relation between the ritual of 
Heaven, wherein, says the seer of Patmos, ‘ stood a Lamb as it 
had been slain’ (Rev. v. 6), and the ritual of the Church on earth, 
wherein ‘ as often as ye eat this bread, and drink this cup, ye do 
show the Lord’s death till he come.’ (1 Cor. xi. 26.) The ‘ slain 
Lamb ’ points to the sacrificial character of that sublime service 
celebrated ‘in the midst of the throne.’ (Cf. Freeman, p. 3.) 

And now to return to Mr. Rorison. Does he admit, or does 
he not, that the Holy Eucharist is a sacrifice? If he does, the 
language of his speech is, to say the least, very singular. It 





‘ To avoid complicating the argument, we make no reference to Heb. x. 12. 
The reader, who can refer to the original Greek, must be aware how different a 
rendering from that in the Authorized Version can be made, and how far more 
consonant with the ancient Liturgies is such rendering. 
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shows that he can, when he pleases, exercise a reticence and 
caution as remarkable as his usual rashness. If he does not, 
why does he, apparently, approve of Bishop Trower’s Pastoral, 
and support (however unsuccessfully), in the Diocesan Synod 
of Aberdeen, a vote of thanks for the Episcopal letter which 
expressly recognises that doctrine? Mr. Rorison must know 
as well as we do that a Catena of Anglican authorities can be 
easily produced upon the subject of the Christian Sacrifice. 
But he carefully abstains from such admission. Of the ancient 
Liturgies, which with one voice proclaim it, we forbear to 
speak: they have, apparently, no place in Mr. Rorison’s 
system of theology. He says (p. 42), with an evident insinua- 
tion of denial, ‘Given, that the Eucharist is in any sense a 
‘ sacrifice ; given, that our Lord’s Body is in or under the 
‘ elements; and it follows,’ &c. We say ‘an evident insinuation 
of denial,’ because, as we know that Mr. Rorison denies the 
second of these hypothetical data, we must suppose that he 
would be glad to deny the first likewise. Yet he must be 
aware that even Waterland has said ‘that the Sacrament of the 
‘ Eucharist,—in whole or in part, in a sense proper or improper, 
‘—is a sacrifice of the Christian Church, is a point agreed upon 
‘among all knowing and sober divines, Popish, Lutheran, or 
‘ Reformed.’ 

A passing remark may be made on Mr. Rorison’s illustrations 
(for of course he does not intend them for arguments), from a 
heathen and from a Mohammedan, namely, Cicero and Averroes. 
We too, if so minded, might illustrate from the adumbrations of 
holy truth contained in false religions; we might refer to the 
wondrous scene in the ‘ Odyssey,’ where Ulysses acquires new 
powers by draining the mystic draught of blood; to the Amrita 
cup of Hindoo mythology,—liquid fire to the rebellious sinner, 
immortality to the humble and pure of heart; to the offerings 
made in all lands (right in principle, wrong in destination), 
where the priest and people partook of what they gave. These 
and other analogies even more apt, dwvavta cuvéracw, might 
be dwelt upon; but they are not arguments, and we forbear.’ 
But what is the worth of Mr. Rorison’s allies? There is a line, 
waving and indistinct, we grant, but still perceptible, between 
ethics and theology; and minds adapted to the investigation of 
the one are not necessarily suited to that of the other. Now 





1 We cannot, however, resist the following from the Egyptian ‘ Book of the 
Dead’ :—‘ He is so far born that the deceased Osirian may say that he lives 
spiritually by the bread of Seb; he lives on the bread of wheaten flour, and the red 
wine of a river in a holy place.’ (Translated by Rev. D. H. Heath, in Sir C. 
Nicholson’s ‘ Catalogue of Antiquities.’) Justly does Mr. Freeman speak of the 
impossibility of evacuating the subject of mystery. Happily few, excepting 
Mr. Rorison, attempt it. 
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Cicero, admirable when treating of morals, as in his De Officiis 
(however much he may possibly have plagiarised from the 
Grecian Stoics), is remarkably deficient in those profounder 
intuitions which, in a Plato, a Proclus, a Cleanthes, have pre- 
served so many ‘ wrecks of Paradise.’ A Socrates may die with 
his religious convictions unshaken, nay, for and because of 
them: Cicero, alas! in open court, can afford to laugh at 
the terrors of the world unseen. Who is he, that we 
should go to him for hints on the nature of the Godhead? 
But Averroes, it may be said, is cited against high views of 
the Holy Eucharist on the authority of an honoured name, 
that of Archbishop Laud. True; but in Laud’s days, the 
Koran was not accessible to English readers. Men were hardly 
aware that the same religion which thought a Sacramental 
‘banquet of His Flesh and Blood’ a profound absurdity, taught 
that there were two other leading absurdities in the Christian 
faith, and that those two were the doctrines of the Holy Trinity 
and the doctrine of the Incarnation. The last especially is the 
universal theme of scorn among the Moslems. Only afew years 
since, an estimable English clergyman (the Rev. H. W. Churton) 
has told us how an attempt to explain it to some Mohammedans 
in the ‘ Land of the Morning’ simply made them laugh outright. 
If it be said, as it may with much truth, that Mohammed 
himself had only obtained a most gross and lowering conception 
of the Incarnation, with equal justice may it be averred that 
Averroes had evidently acquired a precisely similar concep- 
tion of the doctrine of the Real Presence. Let those who 
now persist in availing themselves of the Arabian philosophy 
as a ground for rejecting the one, remember that, if (3 uy 
yévorro) they are consistent, they are equally bound to reject 
the other. 

Towards the conclusion of his Address, Mr. Rorison informs 
us that ‘the artifice of inculcating “an awful and reverential 
‘manner’ is the approved receipt, as the history of all super- 
‘ stition shows, for sanctifying, in the estimation of the timid 
‘and credulous, the most enormous deviations from truth and 
‘common sense.’ As these words are again a quotation from 
the pages of the Edinburgh Review, we must suppose (though 
we were not previously aware of the fact) that, on the north 
side of the Tweed, that organ of opinion is imagined by some 
persons to be a high ecclesiastical authority. Of the good taste 
and devout feeling which could make such an application 
of these words we will not trust ourselves to speak. e may, 
however, remark that, with strange inconsistency, Mr. Rorison 
alludes, in the very next page, to ‘a venerable and a deeply 
‘honoured man, Launcelot Andrewes, erewhile Bishop of Win- 
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‘ chester, “whose praise is in all the Churches.”’ Whether 
Bishop Andrewes did or did not inculcate the ‘awful and 
reverential manner’ which is here so stigmatized, may be 
judged from the accounts of his chapel-service already quoted. 

et it be further added that his biographer especially observes :— 
‘ His chapel, in which he held monthly communions, was so 
‘ decently and reverently adorned, and God served there with 
* so holy and reverend a behaviour of himself and his family, by 
‘his pattern, that the souls of many who came there in time 
‘of divine service were very much elevated, and themselves 
‘stirred up to the like reverend deportment.’ Happily, this 
‘ artifice’ is not yet extinct in the Episcopal Church of Scotland. 
The recent Pastoral teaches, that ‘the consecrated elements, 
* being the Communion of the Body and Blood of Christ, are to 
‘ be received with lowly veneration and devout thankfulness.’ 

And now it is high time that we part company with Mr. 
Rorison. We do so with the observation that all his wit, 
research, sarcasm, and fluency, leave, in our humble judgment, 
the following positions untouched :-— 

1. That the presence of the Body of Christ our Lord involves 
the presence of his Person, as He Himself has said:—‘ J am 
the living bread.’ (Cf. Mr. Palmer, as quoted above, and the 
patristic evidence in Mr. Keble’s pamphlet. ) 

2. That there has always been a school of teachers in the 
Anglican Communion who have, without reproof, taught that 
such Presence in the Holy Eucharist is adorable. Leading 
names are those of Archbishop Bramhall and George Herbert, 
in England; Bishops Forbes, of Edinburgh, and Lindesay, of 
Brechin, in Scotland. 

3. That even divines who in controversial writings have 
argued against Eucharistical adoration, have in their devotional 
writings countenanced and recommended it. We may again 
instance Bishop Jeremy Taylor. 

4, That Churches which have so long tolerated such teaching 
(sanctioned, as it undoubtedly is, by some great names among 
the ancient Fathers), may safely continue to tolerate it. 

5. That the Holy Eucharist being confessedly ‘ the Sacrifice 
of the Altar,’ the precise relation of that Sacrifice to the 
Sacrifice of the Cross may be fairly left open to some latitude of 
opinion; such latitude being apparently admitted even in the 
Church of Rome. 

6. That, even supposing certain living divines to have pressed 
to the utmost the latitude hitherto permitted, the penalty of 
imposing upon any of them ‘suspension until recantation,’ or, 
in other words, virtual suspension for life, is an intolerable 
hardship to them and to their flocks; especially so long as excess 
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in an opposite direction remains without authoritative check or 
censure. 

Little as we have heard of Mr. Rorison’s antecedents, we have 
no reason to suppose that anything that he has said or done 
upon the present occasion is in anywise inconsistent with them. 
Of him it will hardly, we believe, be said: Nil fuct unguam tam 
sibi dispar. It is far otherwise with the next publication with 
which we have to deal. Between the tone of the Bishop of 
Glasgow on this theme some years ago, and the tone of the 
Bishop of Glasgow now, there is the whole interval of difference 
that lies between the man who, in 1849, confronted the Duke 
of Argyll with such truly pastoral dignity and temper, and the 
man who, in 1858, entices a college tutor (in a private and 
seemingly friendly correspondence) into an avowal of opinion, 
and then sends that avowal, torn from its context, to the Primus 
of the Scottish Church, as an act of accusation and ground for 
the writer’s removal from office. Jmmane quantum discrepat ! 
No exhibition of conduct throughout this sad controversy has 
rendered us more desirous of peace. If Bishop Trower can 
be thus changed by ,the agitation of controversy in the same 
communion (for variances with those outside do not seem to 
have the same injurious effect), what may not be feared for 
those who are sincerely and deeply conscious that they have 
little or no claim to the high gifts he has in other days 
displayed ? 

Even the Scotch Ecclesiastical Journal, to its great credit, 
while sympathising with the contents, evidently doubted whether 
this new Pastoral was well-timed. A London contemporary, 
which has always expressed dissent from Bishop Forbes’s teach- 
ing, though claiming toleration for it, at once declared this letter 
to be alike unworthy of the subject and the writer, with the non 
tali auxilio, &e. 

For our own part, we have felt half-tempted to pass it in 
respectful silence. Yet, on second thoughts, some of its pro- 
positions seem to demand a notice, if not for their novelty or 
originality, yet from their apparent dangerousness, as proceeding 
from one of the chief pastors of the Church. 

We can only touch upon a few of its topics. We will not 
dwell upon what appears to us the exceeding personality of the 
letter. Nevertheless, this characteristic is so interwoven with 
its entire framework, that we can hardly avoid the semblance 
of the like feature in our remarks. 

The points to which we would invite especial attention, are 
the following :—the view taken of medieval theology (p. 9), of 
idolatry (p. 11), of the functions of common sense (p. 29), and 
of the authority of the Thirty-nine Articles in the Postantgs. 
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On all these points Bishop Trower appears, to our humble judg- 
ment, to be narrow, restricting, and at variance with many of 
the greatest lights of the Church in Britain. But we must first 
allude to a few topics of a less general character. 

In page 9, the Bishop of Glasgow declares, that his brother 
Bishop seems to have spoken of the Holy Eucharist as if it were 
of more importance than the Cross and Passion itself. Was it 
quite consistent with the careful and considerate study due to 
so thoughtful a Charge from a brother prelate, to overlook the 
circumstance that Bishop Forbes had anticipated any such accu- 
sation, by inserting into the second edition the following passage, 
lest his readers should by any possibility mistake his meaning 
on this head ?— 


‘ That mysterious Act stands alone throughout all time in all eternity. 
Not the Godhead, but God died. He Who was, and is God, and, as God, 
lives unchangeably ; He, as Man, died. And as that act of God’s mercy 
was one and alone, so the effects of that Act stand alone. Christ Himself, 
our Lord God, in His Human Nature, “ ever liveth to make intercession 
for us.” God Himself intercedes with God, Yet He hath pleased so to 
limit Himself, that He Himself doth not merit anything more for us now. 
There, on that Cross of Shame, “ He made that full, perfect and sufficient 
Sacrifice, Oblation and Satisfaction for the sins of the whole world.” That 
Sacrifice to which all faith looked on, representing and pleading it to God, 
before Christ came; which our Lord pleads now; to which all Eucharists 
and all prayers to God now look back and plead, was, as an Atonement, 
complete in Itself. It alone was an Atonement; It alone was a Satisfaction 
for sin; It alone (we may dare to say, for it is the language of the Church) 
was meritorious. Our dear Lord, in the bright Majesty of His Mediatorial 
Throne, invested with all power in Heaven and in earth, adored by the 
Cherubim and Seraphim and by all the company of Heaven, clothed with 
that Body which was pierced for us, and ever exhibiting, for us sinners, to 
His Father, those wounded Hands and Feet and Side, has vouchsafed to 
limit Himself; He adds nothing now to that One Sacrifice which He made 
when He died upon the Cross, inasmuch as nothing could be added. For— 
It was “ finished,” Perfect, Infinite, Super-abundant, Sufficient to redeem a 
thousand worlds. Yet, although the Atoning Act was one, and nothing 
could be added to its value (for nothing can be added to that which is 
Infinite), still in purpose and will and representation (as at that first 
Eucharist that Sacrifice was presented to the Father before it was made), 
It can be and is pleaded for us to the Father now. And are not we gainers 
beyond all thought, in that our Great High Priest “ ever liveth to make 
intercession for us?” ‘The Apostle speaks as though the object and end of 
His present Life in Glory were, “to make intercession for us.” And yet, 
although He gains everything for us by that Almighty Intercession, yet He 
gains all for us by the merits of that One All-sufficient Atonement on the 
Cross. That Sacrifice was perfected there, as an Act of Atonement, Satis- 
faction, Merit.’ 


The Bishop of Glasgow has in the previous page referred to 
the second edition of the Charge, and evidently claims to have 
compared it with the first. He cannot, therefore, plead ignorance 
of the above important insertion. We must say that this way 
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of calling ‘ attention to its general tone and tendency’ (p. 8), is, 
from such a quarter, disappointing. 

At page 12, Bishop Trower (and here, we are not afraid to 
think, with more reason) objects to the argument for Eucharistical 
Adoration, which Bishop Forbes would derive from the position 
of the Gloria in Excelsis in the post-Reformation Prayer-book. 
The Bishop of Brechin does indeed say expressly of this, and 
another kindred point, ‘Jt may not be safe to press them too 
far. Still any approximation even to the appearance of subtle 
and far-fetched arguments appears to us to be matter of regret. 
They are not wanted, and we know that they have tended rather 
to repel than to attract some minds. We repeat that they are 
not wanted, for the question stands upon far broader grounds. 
The Pastoral Letter of the six Bishops seems to admit (some- 
what, we own, to our surprise) that a firm belief in the ‘ Real 
Objective Presence,’ such as, ¢. g. is enunciated by Mr. Palmer, 
logically necessitates ‘Supreme adoration to Christ mysteriously 
present in the gifts.’ Without pausing to discuss this at length, 
we may remark how very naturally such a practice does seem to 
follow on such belief. Witness the extremely eloquent language 
of the Lutheran Chemnitz: or (as we are speaking of Scotland), 
the following lines of a devout lay-member of the Scotch Church, 
on the words of Institution, evidently penned without a thought 
of controversy :— 


‘I ask not, Lord, the myst’ry hidden 
Beneath those words so dark and deep ; 
I would but do as Thou hast bidden, 
In simple faith Thy mandate keep. 


* The bread I eat, the cup I drink— 
I know Thee present, and adore : 
I look into myself, and shrink— 
I look to Thee, and want no more, 
‘ Though veil’d to sight, in faith I see, 
Beneath those sacred signs divine, 
My nature, renovate and free, 
In mystic union join’d to Thine,’ ! 


There is another matter of some moment, on which it seems 
to us a very solemn duty to speak without reserve. Bishop 
Trower is, we fear, too ready to suppose that any who try to 
reconcile—what appear to him—inconsistent statements, are at 
the best guilty of unconscious evasiveness. Eheu! quam temer2 
in nosmet. We have never witnessed what (in any one with less 
claim upon an acceptance of his deliberate avowals) would seem 
to us grosser inconsistencies, more evasive reasonings. In the last 





? Devotional Reflections. By Sir Archibald Edmonstone, Bart. Edinburgh: 
Grant, 1858. For Chemnitz, see Dr. Pusey’s Reply to Mr. Goode (versus jin.) 
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number of this Review, we pointed out the inconsistency between 
the document of the three Bishops, in 1857, and that of the six, 
in 1858. No answer to that observation has, to our knowledge, 
been so much as attempted. Here, however, in this Pastoral 
by Bishop Trower, the two documents are reprinted without 
apparently a suspicion of what has appeared to so many their 
irreconcilable character. Again, he calls upon us to believe 
that there is no difference between his teaching now and his 
admirable language on the Holy Communion in his letter to 
Mr. Campbell of Blythswood, in 1856. Of course we do not 
for a moment doubt that Ae thinks that there is no difference, 
otherwise he would not say so. But to ask others to think so 
is simply to demand from them an unreasoning faith. To us it 
would seem as easy to reconcile the language of Luther on this 
subject with that of Calvin. 

Once more, the Bishop of Glasgow allows in this present 
Pastoral (p. 35), that the Bishops who re-inserted the rubric at 
the end of the Communion-office in the English Prayer-book, 
refer to S. Augustine, on Psalm xeviii, and S. Cyril, Catech. 
Mystag. 5, and that these passages both teach Eucharistical 
Adoration. Now that divines who wished to discountenance 
the practice of the adoration of the substantial (though spiritual 
and supra-local) presence of our Lord in his own chief Sacra- 
ment should purposely refer to patristic passages which teach 
that adoration as a duty, is to us absolutely incredible. We 
should be quite content to submit this point to any court of law 
or equity. Yet, despite this important admission, Bishop 
Trower, perhaps influenced by Mr. Goode, employs the very 
hardest language of insinuation against those who venture 
to appeal to this very fact. Mr. Goode—quoted here (p. 34), 
as throughout, with the highest approbation—appears to think 
that substantial is equivalent to corporal, and that it is mere 
hair-splitting to distinguish between the two. We can only 
repeat what we have elsewhere observed, that although ‘ God is 
a Spirit,’ our most philosophic divines, as Bishop Butler, term 
Him, ‘ the self-existent Substance ;’ and that the Nicene Fathers 
express the unity of nature in the Father and the Son by the 
very term ‘ consubstantial,’ or ‘of one substance.’ 

Bishop Trower tells us that it is painful to him (p. 12) to 
express the feelings with which he read a certain passage in the 
Brechin Charge. He may rest assured that Bishop Forbes is 
not the only bishop who has lately caused pain to numbers of 
serious and reflective minds. Bishop Forbes at any rate has, 
under the most trying circumstances, abstained from every 
word which might savour of bitterness or personality towards 
his opponents. There is another Bishop, who, not content with 
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first bringing that Charge before his brethren, signed a manifesto 
against its teaching in 1857, joined in the public censure of his 
untried brother in 1858, and then, when all the other Scottish 
prelates seemed inclined to allow at least a breathing space, issued 
a sadly personal philippic, dated from Tonbridge Wells, against 
his fellow-bishop, and employed against a presbyter, honoured 
alike for character and attainments, the garbled contents of a 
letter written in private confidence. There is a Bishop who now 
teaches in a Pastoral Letter (p. 28) that mysteriously may mean 
figuratively,’ and appears (we should be most glad to find that 
we had misunderstood him) to imply that this is all he means 
when, with his brethren, he asserts that the consecrated elements 
become, ina mystery, the Body and Blood of Christ. Yet that 
same Bishop, in his spirited and even touching remonstrance 
to Mr. Campbell of Blythswood, in 1856, had said (p. 14), ‘ We 
‘hold that the Sacrament thus ministered is the communion of 
‘a real and not a figurative Presence to the faithtul—the gift 
‘of a Thing Present, not the sign of a Thing Absent.’ No 
pain caused to the Bishop of Glasgow can be deeper than that 
which he has inflicted upon numberless devout Christians by 
placing the sacred Presence of our Lord in the Holy Eucharist 
on a level (p. 43) with that which He vouchsafes in the sacra- 
ment of Baptism. They believe (despite the almost solitary 
example of Hooker) in their inmost hearts and consciences that 
such language is simply opposed to the truth of God's holy 
word. Far be it from them to derogate from the honour due 
to the laver of regeneration, wherein they were new born to 
Christ. But where in His word do they read concerning it such 
language as the following ?—‘ I ain the living bread which came 
‘down from heaven . . . he that eateth Me, even he shall live by 
‘Me. ... This is My body .. . this is My blood of the new testa- 
‘ment, which is shed for many for the remission of sins... . He 
‘was known of them in breaking of bread. . . . He that eateth 
‘and drinketh unworthily, eateth and drinketh damnation to 
‘ himself, not discerning the Lord’s body. For this cause many 
‘are weak and sickly among you, and many sleep.’ 

We had intended to say somewhat on the disputed passage in 
S. Chrysostom in Heb. Hom. xvii. 3. But time and space are 
failing us, and we will only assert that, though our first im- 
pression on reference to it was unfavourable to the Bishop of 
Brechin’s appeal to its teaching, our subsequent study has led 
us to the opposite conviction. A word, too, should have been 
added on Bishop Trower’s use of the patristic passages (quoted 








1 Imagine ‘a mysterious marriage’ meaning ‘a figurative marriage;’ or, 
‘Mr. M. was mysteriously absent from his post,’ being understood to signify that 
he was figuratively absent. 
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from Mr. Goode) wherein the Fathers still call the consecrated 
elements avtitura tod Swparos, and the like. Enough to say, 
that though these passages make against the theory of Transub- 
stantiation, they entirely agree with the doctrine which we 
maintain to be that of the Church of England. Just as our 
blessed Lord is ‘the Image of the Invisible God,’ and yet very 
and Eternal God: so the consecrated elements are still the 
types and signs of the Body and Blood of Christ (if we regard 
the outward part), and yet verily and indeed (in their inward 
part) in some mysterious wise that which outwardly they re- 
present. Let us leave it to the Arian or the Socinian to deny, 
as with lamentable consistency he may, the truth of either 
assertion.’ 

Bishop Trower thinks (p. 27) that nothing but explicit autho- 
risation could justify a practice which is, to him, & priori so 
improbable as Eucharistical Adoration. (We thought that 
Bishop Butler had long ago demonstrated, that we have no right 
to suppose ourselves good judges & priori of what is to be 
expected in a Divine revelation.) Why is it more improbable 
than that the Holy Spirit should, in opposition to the & priort 
ee of human reason, prove to be not a Divine effluence, 

ut a Person? Why is there no explicit authorisation, in Holy 
Scripture, of prayer being addressed to Him? And as regards 
the prim@ facie opposition derivable from the contents of the 
English Prayer-book, it must be remarked that precisely the 
same argument (as Mr. Rorison, at page 43 of his Address, dis- 
tinctly shows) may be adduced against the doctrine that the 
Holy Eucharist is the ‘ Sacrifice of the Altar.’ The Bishop of 
Glasgow supports, sanctions, the latter view: the 600 or 700 
_—_ more consistently as regards this ground, reject them both. 
nd now we gladly avert our gaze from the personal part of 
the question to some of those principles which may, we hope, 
be discussed upon more abstract grounds. 

These topics we have already named: let us proceed to 
consider them seriatim. 

1. The Bishop of Glasgow is intensely scandalized at the 
Bishop of Brechin’s assertion that ‘the sighs of saints éntellec- 
‘ tually realized the Lord’s Passion more vividly in the thirteenth 
‘than in the second or third century.’ Bishop Trower appa- 
rently would have us study only the Fathers of the earliest 
(it would seem the very earliest) centuries. Now, as to the 
form of the above expression, we shall only say, that it would 





1 Cf. Primary Charge of Bishop of Brechin, p.17 (8rd edition), and a passage in 

the September number of the Lcclesiastic, p. 409, which has here quite antici- 

ated us. Mr. Freeman’s observations on this part of the subject (Introduction to 
art II. pp. 14—26) appears to us truly philosophic and admirable. 
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not be natural in our mouths, and that very possibly the Bishop 
of Brechin may admire the medieval Church more than we do. 
But what then? Could anything be more tyrannous than to 
lay down precise rules for the degree of admiration to be enter- 
tained for a system so complicate, so intense alike in its good 
and its evil, as that of the medieval Church? For our own 
parts, we can truly say that never have we felt its grandeur and 
goodness more strongly than when engaged in reading the 
works of Dr. Arnold, Sir F. Palgrave, or of foreign Protestants 
like Guizot and Neander: never have we been more conscious 
of its depths of evil, than in considering some of the well-known 
descriptions of Cardinal Baronius, or the recent sketches from 
the pen of Dr. Newman. 

But let us here have leave to state our counter principle, as 
opposed to the tone of Bishop Trower. If any Anglican divine, 
on points of controversy between us and Rome or Greece, or 
Lutheranism or Calvinism, appeals to medieval writers instead 
of those of the early and undivided Church, he acts as one alien 
from the temper of his spiritual Mother. But it is perfectly 
compatible with an appeal to primitive antiquity to believe 
that God has granted to every age of his Church its own excel- 
lences, and to hold that on the wn-controverted points between 
us and Rome (as the doctrines of the Triune Godhead and the 
Incarnation) the medieval Church has exhibited a peculiar 
strength of devotionally intellectual grasp. No man has a right 
to speak on these points as if he were Anglicanism personified, 
and might say, LZ’ Kglise, c'est mot. But if any will thus speak, 
we turn from them to others equally respected both among the 
living and among the mighty dead. 

Who is this lecturing at Cambridge De Deo et Alttributis? 
pointing out, indeed, the wrong assumption of a portion of the 
premises on the part of schoolmen, but otherwise recommending 
the study of their works, the pursuit of their plan, and, more 
especially, coming to the conclusion that methodus Aquinatis 
preferenda? It is the Head of the noblest College on the 
Cam, the greatest dogmatic theologian of the Church of Eng- 
land, to be known to all Europe as Bishop Pearson. Who 
is this teaching at Oxford De Conscientid; his very mind 
steeped in scholasticism, his sermons studded with references to 
the Secunda Secunde? He, too, shall rise to the Episcopal 
bench and be famed as our greatest moral theologian, Bishop 
Sanderson. Who in rural retirement assumes that the Country 
Parson reads ‘the Fathers and the Schoolmen?” A son as 
loyal as the English Church has ever borne, our saintly 
minstrel, George Herbert. Nay, even Bishop Trower’s own 
favourite Hooker—does not every page in his writings betoken 
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familiarity with scholastic terminology? is not the famous 
burst of eloquence in the 67th Chapter of his Fifth Book said 
to be an almost literal translation from the De Cand Domini of 
a medieval author, Arnoldus, a contemporary of S. Bernard ? 

And what is this book, more often republished than any 
other religious work—save the Bible, among all ‘ who profess 
and call themselves Christians’? It is a medieval work, the 
Imitatio Christi of Thomas 4 Kempis. What is this one 
hymn, alone out of all the wondrous stores of Latin hymnology, 
authoritatively sanctioned by the Church of England? It is a 
medieval hymn, the Veni Creator Spiritus, attributed to the 
great Emperor Charlemagne. Whence has a former Dean of 
Canterbury, Dean Stanhope, obtained these thrilling meditations 
on sin and its Healer, on prayer and Heaven? Avowedly from 
medizvalists, Alcuin, Hugo of 8. Victor, and the Abbot John, 
but, above all, Anselm—Anselm of whom (as also of Brad- 
wardine) even Milner speaks with kindly eulogies. How 
much does the quaint, but deep, spiritualism of Quarles’s 
Emblems owe to the same or similar sources! And who is this 
living Dean, who has imparted to the young student of theology 
a collection of Sacred Latin Poetry, on which alone we would 
be content to rest the apology for that sentence of the Brechin 
Charge which so scandalises the Bishop of Glasgow? It is the 
fervent admirer of Luther, the student of Olshausen and the 
better Germans of our day, Richard Chenevix Trench, the Dean 
of Westminster. 

In a.v. 1853, the Bampton Lecturer at Oxford undertook to 
combat the rationalistic theories of De Wette, Baur, and others, 
on the Atonement. The lectures gave universal satisfaction 
to all sober, cautious thinkers. ‘The Heads of Houses justly 
applauded the man of their choice: the volume produced was 
eminently Anglican; and, within a few years, the author sat 
with his patrons as Dr. Thomson, Provost of Queen’s College. 
In the course of his lectures he spoke thus of a writer who had 
treated of our Lord’s Atonement and Satisfaction in a spirit 
different from that of De Wette:— 


‘ Perhaps no writer in the whole history of the Church has brought to 
the study of the philosophy of religion a keener intellect chastened by a 
faith more humble. “I do not seek, O Lord,” says he, ‘‘ to penetrate thy 
depths; I by no means think my intellect equal to them; but I long to 
understand in some degree thy truth which my heart believes and loves, 
For I do not seek to understand, that I may believe; but I believe, that 
I may understand.”’ And this noble aspiration was no mere phrase of 
rhetoric. In the two ideas which he has contributed to the stock of Chris- 
tian truths, namely, a proof more elaborate than had been attempted 
before, for the existence of God from the thought of God in the soul, and 
the proof from reason of the necessity and worth of Christ’s redemption, 
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we may witness that rare union of faith and philosophic acumen in which 
neither of them dwarfs nor destroys the other. That we are unable to 
accept his results in either case, without reserve, is no more than might be 
expected; for both are attempts to deal with the highest problems on 
which reason can be employed—to find God and to understand salvation, 
Still the study of them could scarcely fail to benefit any one who wished to 
explore the philosophic ground of Christian faith; however uninviting in 
form, the principal works of this writer would help to clear and brighten 
the finest intelligence, and to give a hint to the proudest, that before God 
the knee should be bent and the voice lifted in prayer.’—Pp. 161, 162. 


Such is our Lecturer’s just and noble eulogium on an Arch- 
bishop who died at the beginning of the twelfth century, 
S. Anselm. 

Is it possible to imagine a more complete assertion, in an 
expanded form, of Bishop Forbes’s remark? If with any 
reader the poetic turn of the Bishop’s expression be the 
gravamen of his offence, what is to become of the reputation of 
Hickes and Bishop Jeremy Taylor? What shall be said, too, 
of the entire pages, if we err not, which the last-named has 
adapted from the writings of S. Frangois de Sales? But to 
return to Anselm. Dr. Thomson remarks, we think very 
justly, that the profound and pious treatise, ‘ Cur Deus Homo,’ 
lays somewhat too much stress on the obedience, as distinct 
from the sufferings and death, of the Redeemer. On this point 
he comments as follows :— 


* Thus the sufferings of our Lord occupy a lower place in the scheme of 
redemption than they ought to do. But Thomas Aquinas, who in other 
respects adopts the theory of Anselm, has made more prominent the 
punishment which Christ bore for men. And in the distinction to which I 
alluded before, between his satisfaction of the law, and of punishment, ¢he 
system, so amended, has passed into modern theology.’ 


We believe this statement to be strictly true. The majority 
of us, with Bishop Trower, ignore the debt we owe to that 
combination of devotion and logical acumen which distinguished 
the schoolmen. As Coleridge truly suggests, we laugh at the 
schoolmen for their guiddities, and never thank them for those 
admirable words which they first brought into general use, quantity 
and quality. Even so too in theology, the many use the results ; 
they dwell on the doctrines of our Lord’s satisfaction and penal 
atonement, never dreaming how much, in their present shape, 
those doctrines owe to William Rufus’s Archbishop and the 
Angelic Doctor. The few, like Dr. Thomson and Bishop 
Forbes, remind us of our debt, and obtain—praise or blame, 
according to circumstances. 

2. We next come to the remarks in this Pastoral about 
idolatry. What is meant by idolatry? We suppose that it 
may be fairly defined as ‘the rendering to any created thing, 
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‘animate or inanimate, that homage or affection which is due 
‘to God alone.’ But Christ our Lord is very and eternal God, 
and how can it be idolatry to worship Him? Bishop Trower 
says :— 

* The Bishop of Brechin adds, “ The worship is due, not to the gifts, but 

to Christ in the Gifts.” Is not this what the heathens would have said, 
and what Romanists do say with respect to image-worship,—that the 
worship is due, not to the image, but to the divinity resident in, or repre- 
sented by, the image?’—P. 11. 
We answer, that if any Roman Catholic gives (what his Church 
expressly condemns) supreme adoration to an image, he is cer- 
tainly guilty of idolatry. And when he demands for an image 
even a lower cultus, we still ask, where is the proof from Holy 
Scripture and antiquity that any special — is vouchsafed 
to this or any other image? To the heathen we say, This 
image, 7f, alas! it does possess any supernatural presence, is 
tenanted, not by the Creator, but by one of his rebellious crea- 
tures, the evil angels. We know this, because God has expressly 
taught it by the voice of his servant Moses, by the Psalmist, 
by 8. Paul (Deut. xxxii. 16,17; Ps. evi. 36—38; 1 Cor. x. 
19, 20). It is probably this commerce with the evil spirits 
which is the very essence of the sin of pagan idolatry. To pay 
supreme homage where God is not, zs idolatry; to pay that 
same homage where He is, cannot be idolatry. ‘ But then, sir,’ 
says Boswell, ‘ the idolatry of the Mass!’ Johnson: ‘Sir, there 
‘ is no idolatry ; they believe God to be there, and they worship 
‘Him.’ Johnson is right, provided that the belief be well- 
founded ; the pagan is wrong, simply because his belief is un- 
founded. That is the question at issue between us and Bishop 
Trower. But help is sought from Bishop Burnet. Burnet, 
after repeating the above oft-refuted fallacy, proceeds as fol- 
lows :— 

‘ We know God by His Essence is everywhere; but this will not justify 
our worshipping any material object upon this pretence, because God is in 
it; we ought never to worship Him TOWARDS ANY VISIBLE OBJECT, unless He 
were EVIDENTLY declaring His glory in it; as He did to Moses in the 
burning bush ; to the Israelites on Mount Sinai ; and in the cloud of glory; 
or to us Christians in a sublimer manner in the human nature of Jesus 
Christ.’—BuRNEtT on Articles, quoted by Goode, p. 675. 

We seldom see Burnet much appealed to now: whatever his 
rank as a man or an historian, his place as a theologian can 
hardly, we think, be higher than that of the school which has 
been denominated ‘sharp and shallow.’ The above passage is 
a notable instance: plausible at the first glance, but unable to 
bear one moment’s examination. Where, we should like to know, 
does Holy Scripture set forth Burnet’s principle? It is a great 
question whether it holds good even under those elder dispen- 
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sations, wherein less demand was made upon men’s faith in the 
unseen than under the more spiritual law of the New Covenant. 
S. Augustin seems to us to hold that Abraham worshipped a 
manifestation of God made to him in the persons of the three 
angels (Genesis xviii.). That he did worship on that occasion 
is clear, and §. Augustin’s view, as we understand it, seems 
probable enough: but where is there any mention of God’s 
evidently declaring his glory in them? However, to let this 
pass as a disputed question, how can any man pretend that God 
evidently declared his glory to those who saw our Lord on 
earth? Thousands must have beheld Him and witnessed his 
miraculous works of mercy, but (except for a passing hour on the 
Mount of Transfiguration) there was no evident manifestation 
of glory save such as was perceived by the eye of faith: ‘He 
‘hath no form nor comeliness, and when we shall see Him, 
‘ there is no beauty that we should desire Him.’ Few, indeed, 
could pierce the veil: after his Ascension ‘the number of the 
names together were about an hundred and twenty.’ And 
one interval there had been, when his Godhead dwelt alike with 
his sacred Body and his human Soul, which were for the season 
sundered. Then, as when a warrior draws his sword from the 
scabbard, the two are separated from each other, but neither 
separated from the person of the bearer; even so (may these 
poor earthly illustrations be forgiven) did his Divinity remain 
alike with his Body and his Soul. Doubtless, the spirits in 
Hades worshipped Him: and should we have refused worship 
to his sacred Person still on earth, as it hung upon the cross, 
or was laid in silence in the tomb? Reason might indeed say, 
‘ Here at least is no evident declaration of his glory :’ Reason 
might try to urge, ‘The Godhead is in union with inanimate 
matter ;’ but devout instinct and ardent faith would conquer ; the 
heart and conscience would be the truest guides. We should surely 
have said, 7f we had really learnt to believe in Him, ‘ Thou art 
* still my God and Saviour; Thee alike in glory as in humilia- 
‘ tion, in life and death, do I adore.’ The Apostles had not yet 
learnt to believe in Him; they were still ‘slow of heart to 
believe all that the prophets had spoken.’ 

As Bishop Burnet has been appealed to, we take leave of 
him with the following quotations: Bishop Trower has only 
thought fit to allude to the latter: 


‘It is not to be denied but that very early both Justin Martyr and 
Irenzeus thought that there was such a sanctification in the elements, that 
there was a divine virtue ix them; and in those very passages which we 
have urged from the arguings of the Fathers against the Eutychians, though 
they do plainly prove that ‘ey believed that the substance of bread and wine 
do still remain, yet they do suppose an union with the elements to the body of 
Christ, like that of the human nature being uaited to the divine, 
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Such is Burnet’s testimony to the primitive and patristic 
character of the teaching of Mr. Palmer, Archdeacon Denison, 
Dr. Pusey, Bishop Forbes, Mr. Cheyne, and others. A more 
complete one could neither be given nor desired. Once more: 


* We know the great design of religion is to govern men’s lives, and to 
give them right ideas of God,—of the ways of worshipping Him; all 
opinions which do not break in upon these are things in which great for- 
bearance is to be used. Large allowances are to he made for men’s notions 
in all things; and therefore we think that neither consubstuntiation nor tran- 
substantiation, how ill-grounded soever we take both to be, ought to dissolve the 
communion of Churches; but it is quite another thing, if under either of these 
opinions an adoration of the elements is taught and practised. This, we 
believe, is plain idolatry.’ 

The reasoning is not profound, but it is not we who set up 
Bishop Burnet for an authority. As the divines, now so repro- 
bated, teach neither transubstantiation nor adoration of the 
elements, it may be hoped that Bishop Burnet would have tole- 
rated them in his diocese. 

3. The functions of common sense. On this head the Pastoral 
Letter is most explicit :— 

‘ The real objective Presence in Bread and Wine of a Body (which is all 
the time in heaven), after the manner of a spirit; or the presence of what is 
material in an immaterial manner, seems to me utterly contrary to that 
common sense, to which (being one of God’s most precious gifts) He never 
means us to do violence. This way of speaking conveys no real idea, and 
is a mere abuse of language.’ 

We venture to lay down, and shall attempt to illustrate, the 
following counter-proposition :— That common sense has its limits, 
and that many truths, alike in the world of nature and the world 
of grace, are distinctly proved to our higher faculties, which yet are 
repugnant, and do violence, to common sense. 

And, here, we will make no appeal to those pursuits which 
avowedly leave common sense behind. We say nothing of the 
style, in which the most exuberantly-languaged writer of the day 
talks of ‘the burning mystery’ of our greatest living poetess. 
We make no appeal to mesmerists, nor mystics. No, we will 
look to the hard and dry sciences of the intellect, mathematics, 
chemistry, mechanics. 

In mathematics, will those who have studied the philosophy 
of the Differential Calculus (with the aid, say, of the works of 
Dr. Whewell, or the French savant Carnot, or Professor Price, 
of Oxford) assert that the very subtle hypothesis of increments 
and limits on which it is based, does no violence to common 
sense? ‘That it must be true, and is a most marvellous 
instrument of analysis, is soon perceived by the merest tyro: 
the results of themselves prove thus much. But this is not an 
auswer to our query. 
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However, let us take a plainer case. The properties of the 
Conic Sections are as well proved as any earthly truths can be. 
They have exercised the powers of some of the most remarkable 
intellects that have appeared among men, from the days of the 
first discoverers, the Greek geometers of Alexandria, to those of 
Kepler, Newton, Euler, Descartes, Laplace, Lagrange, &c. 
The truth of the discoveries of these great geniuses 1s daily 
verified by thousands of students in European, American (aye, 
and even in Asiatic) schools and seats of learning. One of 
these properties is as follows:—that the curve known as the 
hyperbola being produced towards a certain straight line (termed 
an axis) in a particular position will constantly approximate, 
but never meet it: whence the two lines are known as non- 
coincidents, or more usually, by a name of Greek derivation, 
but of the same meaning, asymptotes. Common sense very 
naturally protests: she cries out, ‘ Draw these lines; let me see 
the fact.’ A higher faculty replies, ‘I am very sorry, but I 
‘cannot draw a mathematical line; it ought to have no breadth, 
‘and not even Apelles could attain to that.’ Then of course 
follows this rejoinder :—‘ The existence of two lines which you 
‘confess that you cannot draw, but which you say continually 
‘approximate, and yet never meet, seems to me utterly contrary 
‘to that common sense to which, being, &c. &e.’ We do not 
wish to treat the Bishop of Glasgow’s sentiment with levity or 
irreverence; but we do certainly, with our contemporary, 
the Guardian, protest against the entire page in which it occurs, 
as a specimen of radically unsound philosophy: and we consider 
that a disbelief in the existence of Asymptotes would be « 
perfectly fair and legitimate parallel. 

It did so happen, that just after reading Bishop Trower’s 
Pastoral for the first time, we were detained for a few minutes 
in a library, and took up the first book that came to hand. It 
chanced to be a volume of Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia ; 
Donovan on Chemistry. How aghast stood common sense as 
we read at page 40—‘ We find Leibnitz asserting that the particles 
‘of matter have no extension; Descartes maintaining that exten- 
‘sion is their only property; Locke defining an atom to be “a 
‘continued body under one superficies ;” and Berkeley denying 
‘that matter exists at all.’ Yet surely one of these theories 
must be true. Both chemists and mechanics seem to prove, 
either that the atomic theory is trué, or else that we must hold 
the infinite divisibility of matter. But the atomic theory, as 
taught by Boscovich, Leibnitz and others, involves, says Do- 
novan (p. 39), the existence of points of matter without exten- 
sion, points which possess no magnitude and yet occupy space. 
This is too great an outrage to common sense. Well, suppose 
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we give up the atoms, we go back to the verb téuvw without 
any a privative, and take refuge again in the infinite divisibility. 
But as we cut and cut, strange consequences follow. Our tenet 
seems tolerably well proven; is it only some tendency to mystery 
in our own minds that makes us fear, that, if carried out, it will 
after all rebel against this all-comprehending ‘common sense?’ 
But no; even David Hume feels as we do; though no mystic, 
but a cold, sceptical, hard-headed North Briton, he honestly 
avows in memorable words, that, ‘No priestly dogmas ever shocked 
‘common sense so much, as the infinite divisibility of matter with its 
* consequences.’ * 

We could fill pages upon pages with fresh illustrations, more 
especially from the writings of scientific men of France. But 
enough: there is, perhaps, something infectious in Scotch air: 
this dogged trust in common sense, in matters which it cannot 
possibly penetrate, is the prime fault which M. Victor Cousin 
enunciates amidst his praises of the Caledonian school of meta- 
physics. ‘ L’excellence de l’école écossaise n’empéche pas qu'elle 
‘ n’ait ses défauts. Satisfaite du sens commun, elle s’y repose, et 
‘ne sent guere le besoin de pénétrer dans les profondeurs de la 
§ vérité.’* 

But if our position be tenable with respect to the world of 
nature, what shall be said of the world of grace? Every view 
of the Holy Eucharist, except the purely Zuinglian, makes it a 
species of ever-recurring miracle; and what is a miracle, if not 
a violation of the rules of common sense? Think, for an instant, 
of some of the events in the life of our blessed Lord on earth. 
Our readers will probably admit that, despite his birth as an 
infant, his favoured Mother remained devrapOevos, semper Virgo; 
and that, in like manner, his material Body passed in an iémma- 
terial manner, after the manner of a spirit, through the rocky 
covering of the holy sepulchre; or, as the two events are classed 
together in the noble verse (suggested, if we err not, by S. Peter 
Chrysologus) of the Lyra Innocentium :— 


‘ And even, as when her hour was come, he left his Mother mild 
A Royal Virgin evermore, heavenly and undefiled ; 
So left the glorious Body the rock it slumber’d on, 
And spirit-like, in silence past, nor touch’d the sealéd stone.’ 


We must believe, that, while He talked with Nicodemus, He 
was still ‘the Son of Man which is in heaven’ (S. John iii. 13) ; 
that his material Body passed, in an immaterial manner, after 
the manner of a spirit, once and again, through the closed doors 
(S. John xx. 19, 26). So completely, after his rising from the 





1 Cited in the ‘Defence of the Eclipse of Faith.’ Appendix viii. 
? Philosophie Ecossaise. Introduction, p. 23. (3¢me edit.) Paris, 1857. 
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dead, as once when He walked on the waters,’ did He move 
after the manner of a spirit that it needed his own word to 
reassure his terrified disciples (S. Mark xiv. 26; S. Luke xxiv. 
36—43). We must believe that, without leaving the right 
hand of the Father, He was mysteriously seen of S. Paul in 
the temple (Acts xxii. 17—21), and of S. John ‘in the isle that 
is called Patmos’ (Apoc. i. 9, 12—20). We must believe, that 
so inexplicable, so contrary to all the dicta of mere common 
sense, are the relations of spirit and matter in that world above, 
that an Apostle was absolutely unable to say whether the reve- 
lations made to him in the third heaven were given to him in 
the body or out of the body (2 Cor. xii. 1—4). We must 
believe, that, whereas to common sense body and spirit appear 
essentially opposed, yet that the glorified body of the redeemed 
is to be wvevpatixov c@pa, a spiritual body (1 Cor. xv. 44); 
that is to say, if we may dare to attempt a paraphrase of the 
expression, a body which acts after the manner of a spirit, 
which, though material, can live and have its being in an imma- 
terial manner. Once more, and for the last time, we cite the 
language of Mr. Keble, which, though referring to an earlier 
Pastoral, is equally true of the one before us: 


‘ We do not know enough of what is possible in regard of our Lord’s 
glorified Body,—that Body which is inseparably united to the Second 
Person of the Most Holy Trinity,—to be certain that our Lord may not 
cause it to be really in the Sacrament by a supernatural and spiritual 
Presence, though locally, in its form and dimensions, we know and believe 
that it is only in heaven. It is not self-evident, nor has our Master any- 
where taught us, that this is “too hard for the Lord.” May I be allowed 
to ask, not invidiously, but very seriously, Will not those who shall unre- 
servedly adhere to this Pastoral Letter be in fact committing themselves to 
the proposition, “It is too hard for the Lord?” Had they not better at 
least leave it doubtful until it is more certainly proved ?’—Considerations, 
§c., pp. 8, 9. 


4. On the position of the Thirty-nine Articles we must be 
very brief. The Bishop of Glasgow says :— 


‘ Inasmuch as the Articles are the rule imposed upon the teachers of the 
Church, I must maintain that in doubtful cases the meaning of the Articles 
is to fix the meaning of the other documents, and that their position is not 
that subordinate position which only is conceded to them by the Bishop [of 
Brechin], but rather that ‘heir rank among the Anglican authorities is the rank 
of a document having primary authority, subject only to the paramount supremacy 
of Holy Scripture.’ —?. 64. 





1 It is remarkable, and highly characteristic, that Calvin wishes us to believe 
that the water was on this occasion temporarily solidified. His acute and logical 
intellect perceived that the admission that our Lord’s sacred Body was capable of ° 
anything like spiritualisation might lead to conclusions adverse to his theory of 
the Eucharist and favourable to the real objective Presence. How he evades the 
—— and the closed doors we forget: we rather think that he denies 

e first. 
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It is very possible that we might not be prepared to bind 
ourselves to the precise view of Bishop Forbes upon this point. 
But what is émpossible is, that we should for a moment tolerate 
a theory so novel and unheard of among theologians, as that of 
Bishop Trower. He is particularly fend of the terms ‘un- 
Anglican ’ and ‘ practical good sense.’ We hope, therefore, that 
we shall be understood, when we declare that no hypothesis 
ever looked to us more un-Anglican, more opposed to practical 
good sense. Some similar theory might be tenable in Sweden, 
where even the laity profess belief, not only in the Three 
Creeds, but likewise (as recent events have reminded us) in the 
Augsburg Confession, in Luther’s Two Catechisms, and in 
the Formula Concordia. But we will not argue the point while 
the Bishop of Glasgow has only an épse dixi to produce. Let 
him name any half-dozen respectable authorities on his side, 
and we may then reconsider the case. Meanwhile, let our 
readers study the life of Chillingworth, the life of Dr. Johnson, 
or Mr. C. P. Chretien’s ‘ Lectures on the Study of Theology.’ 
We name these last, not only because they touch so ably, 
though incidentally, on the value and authority of the Creeds as 
compared with that of the Articles; but because, if we mistake 
not, they were published with the full sanction of the Provost 
and other authorities of the famous College of which Bishop 
Trower was himself once a Fellow. The Provost of Oriel College, 
Oxford, is surely an unsuspicious patron. 

If our criticism of this Pastoral seems of very negative 
character, we must, by way of apology, declare that we cannot 
—in all solemnity and seriousness we say it—form any clear 
conception of what its positive teaching is. We can see what 
Mr. Cheyne teaches, or Mr. Palmer, or Bishop Forbes, respecting 
our blessed Lord’s presence in the Holy Eucharist. We can 
see what Dean Ramsay teaches, we can see what Mr. Freeman 
teaches. Nor are we blind, we trust, to the deep and earnest 
piety which is compatible with all these views; or again, in 
individual Christians, with an absence of explicitly definite views. 
All we here assert is, that wherever we are to turn for a view 
which shall be consistent and intelligible, it must not be to the 
Bishop of Glasgow’s Pastoral. At page 47, he supports the view 
of Hooker, of a presence in the believer only, and yet he has 
signed a document, reprinted at page 445, which evidently implies 
(as Mr. Freeman showed) a presence in the consecrated ele- 
ments. If unconscious inconsistency may be tolerated, why not 
also views which have been borne with for 300 years? ‘It 
would,’ says a living Writer, no less distinguished for the ele- 
gance of his scholarship than for the earnestness and moderation 
of his piety, —‘ it would be nothing less than a monstrous injustice 
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* to condemn a clergyman in ecclesiastical penalties, for holding 
‘or preaching views on the Lord’s Supper, which, however 
‘exceptionable to some minds, have a kind of support in some 
‘ physical and Scriptural analogies, and were certainly held and 
‘taught by divines of such note and authority as Ridley, Poynet, 
‘ Jackson, Thorndike, and Jeremy Taylor.’ ! 

Is there no warning for us in the spectacle of the Calvinistic, 
as compared with that of the Lutheran communions? Of the 
three great Calvinistic countries, Scotland, Holland, Switzer- 
land, the first-named has lived—yes, positively lived, upon 
English theology, not having produced one single great theolo- 
gian of her own; the second, Holland, is fearfully dead, and has 
been, of all European colonizing countries, perhaps the most 
shamelessly wicked and anti-Christian ; the third, Switzerland, 
is miserably Arian, and can hardly be said of late, we think, to 
have reared one really great teacher, with the single exception 
of the late M. Vinet, of Lausanne. Lutheranism, on the con- 
trary, with all its faults of rationalism, yet displays the most 
salient energy against unbelief; yet organizes a system of resis- 
tance against the world; yet rears such thoughtful and deeply 
pious theologians as Olshausen, Stier, Dorner, Hengstenberg, 
and many more. Now Calvinism professes a low, Lutheranism 
an exalted, view of the Holy Eucharist. 

The lamented illness of the Primus of the Scottish Church 
may be permitted to cause some delay.? Assuredly the Epi- 
scopal Synod could ill spare his experience and the weight of 
his reputation for moral courage and fairness. Can they con- 
firm Bishop Suther’s sentence on Mr. Cheyne without vir- 
tually affirming,—1l. That the teaching for which a Bishop is 
only censured (it being doubted whether there is any case for 
presentment) involves suspension for life on the part of a Pres- 
byter; and, 2. That the same measure ought to be dealt out 
in England to a body of clergy outnumbering the whole num- 
ber of the Presbyters in Scotland, including many of the most 
learned, pious, and attached among her sons. 

It would ill become us, writing under the veil of anony- 
mousness, to speak of the danger of secondary motives ; to hint 
how well-meant tenderness towards those who are aggrieved on 
one side, may lead to the saddest injustice to others who are, 
to say the least, as loyal, as self-denying, as earnest children of 
the Church. Neither ought we, being self-constituted advisers, 
to do more than allude to that more dread tribunal before which, 





1 Preface to University Sermons, by Rev. James Fraser, M.A. (now Chancellor 
of the Diocese of Salisbury). We have to thank this Preface for reminding us of 
Bishop Burnet’s statements and Hooker's debt to Arnoldus. 

? We hear that this is not to be the case; but that the Synod will sit. 
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in a few short years, accusers and accused, judges and critics, 
must all alike be summoned. But even on lower grounds, of 
the results to be made evident on earth, we do most earnestly 
deprecate the confimation of Bishop’s Suther’s sentence. It 
will silence indeed a single Presbyter, one of the most respected 
and beloved in Scotland; but it cannot possibly put down his 
teaching; it may, probably, from the very reaction, tend to 
enforce it; and will be looked back to, we believe, by the most 
honoured among the judges, as its consequences sooner or later 
unfold themselves, with bitter and prolonged, but, it may be, 
unavailing regret.’ 

Again we plead for toleration, and meanwhile—may it be in 
all humility and sincerity—we pray : 


‘O Lord Jesu Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever, 

‘Preserve us from being carried about with divers and strange 
doctrines. 

‘ Almighty, everliving Father, Who hast promised unto Thy faithful 
people life, by Thine Incarnate Son, even as He liveth by Thee; grant 
unto us all, and especially to our Bishops and Pastors, and to those whom 
Thy Providence hath in any wise entrusted with the treasure of Thy mee | 
doctrine among us, Thy good Spirit, always so to believe and understand, 
to feel and firmly to hold, to speak and think, concerning the mystery of 
the Communion of thy Son’s Body and Blood, as shall be well pleasing to 
Thee, and profitable to our souls; through the same our Lord Jesus Christ, 
Who liveth and reigneth with Thee in the unity of the same Spirit, One 
God, world without end. Amen,’ 


— 
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4. Histoire des Révolutions d’ Italie, ou Guelphs et Gibilins. Par 
J. Ferrari. Paris: Didier et Cie. 1858. 


WE have a very vivid and distinct recollection of a certain task 
we, along with several other boys, were set in our school-boy days, 
which, from our signal failure, has somehow haunted us ever 
since. We were set to draw from memory a map of ancient 
Greece, marking out the various states that composed that sin- 
gular congeries of republics. We succeeded pretty well with 
the outline, and without much difficulty indicated the where- 
abouts of Athens, Sparta, and Corinth; but in endeavouring to 
locate the various smaller states, we soon found our faculties 
involved in Beeotian mist; nor can we honestly say that we 
have ever since wholly emerged from it. How can any one 
possibly remember states which approximate in size to a parish 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire, or hold a position like the 
two diminutive counties of Clackmannan and Kinross, in Scot- 
land? Much the same hopeless feeling comes over us in later 
life, when we try to master the history of the Italian Republics 
in the Middle Ages; perpetual rivalry, incessant warfare never 
ceased ; even when the great overwhelming armies of Germany 
and France poured down from the Alps, like their native tor- 
rents, when the sun melts the snows, could not serve to cool the 
jealousy of rival states, so as to make them band together against 
acommon enemy. ‘The bitterness of wounded pride made some 
even ally themselves with the invader, in order to enjoy the 
sight of the humiliation of a neighbour, that they could not 
singly effect. ‘Two indeed of these states have left an imperish- 
able renown on the page of history, for their noble defence of 
Western Europe against the hitherto victorious Turk ; no one 
can read the history of the fall of the Eastern Empire without 
paying his tribute to the valour and perseverance of the great 
Justiniani and his gallant band of Genoese, whose dead bodies 
blocked up the golden gate of Constantinople, when the wood 
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and iron gave way before the battery of Turkish cannon. All 
that fixes itself in the memory with any tenacity in Italian 
medizval history, is the sudden and brilliant career of some one 
individual, an Epaminondas, who shed a temporary lustre on 
his hitherto obscure city, causing it to blaze with an ephemeral 
glory, and then, when the hero passed from off the scene, to 
sink down again into its former obscurity ; of the petty warfare, 
rebellions, and invasions we carry no distinct impressions—they 
are lost in multitude and tenuity. There is, however, one great 
difference between the warfare of the Grecian states, and the 
Italian : in the former there was real fighting,—in the latter 
valour was often tempered with discretion. Italy was rather a 
chess-board than a battle-field,—plenty of dukes and marquises, 
instead of kings and queens, real knights with real castles, actual 
bishops, and real men-at-arms for pawns, played these games with 
endings as bloodless. Two hostile armies came out of their 
respective states, ostensibly to fight ; but victories were sometimes 
won without a blow being struck. The two armies confronted 
each other at a distance, perhaps nearly equal in numbers ; the 
skilful eye of each leader saw an advantageous post, perhaps a 
rising ground, with a wood on one flank, and a marsh on the 
other ; now followed a series of manceuvres, each trying to get 
his forces into this position. Here was the trial of skill; a bold 
rush over the marsh, a hazardous flank movement by which the 
wood was passed, and then the position was won. This was 
checkmate ; the out-manceuvred army saw it was useless to 
attack, so it gave in, terms were agreed to, and peace made. 
Whatever opinion may be given as to the question of valour, 
none can withhold the tribute of discretion to these warriors; 
the only point on which we dispute their sense, is, that the 
knights came to these mock battles clad in the heaviest and 
strongest armour; so ponderous was this means of defence, that 
it sometimes disabled the wearer: in one of these bloodless 
encounters, we read that the only loss on either side was that of 
three knights, whose horses falling with them, they were unable 
to rise, and were smothered in their armour; a result that no 
one will wonder at, who has stood in the armoury at Malta on 
a hot day in July, and has viewed the ponderous iron shell 
which enclosed those warriors, a good protection against the 
sword of an adversary, but no defence against the heat and dust 
of an Italian plain.* 





1 We really forget in what battle this catastrophe happened. We trust our 
readers will pardon us for not looking through the pages of history to tell them. 
The excuse we have to offer for our negligence they will find in the pages of 
Ferrari, who says that between the end of the tenth century and the middle 
of the sixteenth, there were more than seven thousand revolutions in Italy alone : 
—on an average thirteen every year. 
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But besides these lesser powers, there were two ter ones, 
which were ever antagonistic to each other, and whose endless 
disputes caused endless misery to every state in Italy,—the Pope 
oad the Emperor of Germany. The latter, claiming to succeed 
to the powers and privileges of the Roman empire in the West, 
after the Emperor of the East had abandoned all further claim for 
a dominion he had entirely lost, asserted his right over Italy 
and Rome. The Pope, whose temporal power was backed by 
the awful terrors which he possessed in his assumed character of 
Vicar of Christ, was not disposed to allow this position to be 
quietly taken up by any ; the title Emperor and its powers he did 
not object to, but the latter must receive the crown at his hands ; 
and he succeeded: though legions of half barbarous Germans 
flooded Italy, ravaged her fairest provinces—nay, sacked Rome 
itself, and compelled the Pope to flee—yet it ever ended with the 
conqueror becoming a servant, the victorious Emperor of the 
West stooping not only to receive the crown from the hand of 
the Pope, but to hold, on one occasion, the stirrup of the saddle, 
when the latter mounted his mule. 

This constant rivalry gave rise to those two celebrated parties, 
the Guelphs and Ghibbelines,—the former the supporters of the 
Pope, the latter of the Emperor. Singular change we see in this 
our day, when the only powerful descendant of the Guelph is 
now the most powerful opponent of Popish claims. Every city, 
every little state in Italy had its Guelph party and its Ghib- 
beline, a perpetual source of heart-burning, intrigue, and war. 

‘ Let us transport ourselves into an Italian city of the Middle Ages :—we 
find there two chief ersonages, the Count and the Bishop. The former, 
offspring of the senel denteaten, is a king on a small scale, subjecting all 
the inhabitants to the despotism of his jurisdiction, at once civil and mili- 
tary; a minister of terror, who of his own authority imposes taxes, exacts 
compulsory labour, puts in force all the vexations of barbarism, and in 
whose presence the merchant trembles to open his shop, or expose his 
wares, The Bishop, on the contrary, has no legal authority; but the 
remembrance of the part he has taken in the past, his warfare against 
kings, his inviolability, and the God whom he worships, brings over to his 
side one half of the inhabitants, drawn towards him by their desire to 
emancipate themselves from the rigours of feudal exactions. The town is 
divided into two camps, one feudal, the other clerical; one menacing, the 
other protective. On the one side stands the gibbet, on the other the 
altar. Such is the city of the Middle Ages.’—Ferrrarl, Histoire, §c. 


Let the reader bear this in mind when he reads the account 
taken by Savonarola in the revolution at Florence. 

The natural consequence of this perpetual interference of the 
spiritual power with the secular, the partisanship, the wars un- 
dertaken to support the spiritual, was, that the religion of that 
day became of the earth, earthy; the high ennobling element 
which should have raised the mind above the strife and turmoil 
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of life was obliterated from general religion, and had to hide 
itself in the deep retirement of some lonely cloister. For not 
only do we find that ecclesiastics were ministers of state, ambas- 
sadors, secretaries, &c., but the pulpit resounded only with 
Guelph and Ghibbeline doctrines, far more than with those of 
Christ ; and if eternal happiness and misery formed the subject 
of discourse, it was pot too often with the condition, not of 
piety toward God, and charity toward man, but of obedience to 
the Pope, and eternal enmity against the Emperor. A singular 
instance of this,—singular from its affording such a strong 
weapon in the hands of the Protestants in the great disruption in 
the sixteenth century, showing surely how dangerous it is to try 
to make Holy Scripture speak for merely political or polemical 
ses,—is that interpretation given to the apocalyptic vision 
ae him, abbot of Bari; Antichrist there is the Emperor, the 
Ghibbelines presented the false prophet and the unclean spirits ; 
the whole was to display the awful iniquity of opposition to the 
papal authority. It is only a natural consequence of this state 
of mind to learn that the office of pope was sought for and 
obtained, rather as a field for exercising statesmanship and 
political power, than for ruling the Church of Christ; excom- 
munications followed hostility to the temporal authority of the 
Vicar of Christ, and were soon carried out by the advance of a large 
army. If political reasons induced, if another and more dangerous 
enemy appeared in the field, absolution was given, and a league 
of alliance contracted. Piety, holiness, charity, were not the 
virtues required for this highest place in the Church, but family 
connexion, diplomatic skill, or military talents, were the quali- 
fications in most request. 
Perhaps the culminating point of iniquity was reached when 
Rodrigo Reade, under the name of Alexander VI., succeeded to 
the papacy. The purchase of his election by bribes, his profli- 
gacy, nepotism, are too well known to need more than passing 
notice. The vices of those in the highest places were soon 
imitated by those in inferior stations; popes, ann, princes set 
the example, their subordinates followed it ; it found its way into 
monasteries, and corrupted the sanctuaries of God. ‘ There is no 
‘ discipline, no fear of God in those who should maintain it. 
- * Many believe inno God. The chastity of the cloister is slain, 
‘and they who should serve God with holy zeal, have become 
‘cold and lukewarm. The princes openly exercise tyranny. 
‘ Their subjects encourage them in their cruel propensities, 
‘their rapine, their adulteries, their sacrilege..—(Sermon of 
Savonarola.) 

Thus spoke one, himself a monk, and so an impartial judge, 
who thought himself called upon by a divine mission to am. © 
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and reform; this monk was Girolamo Savonarola,—a man who 
has left behind him a character, on which the world has pro- 
nounced a varied judgment. With some he is an impostor, a 
heretic, who rightly suffered for his sins; with others he is a re- 
former of a true type, a fearless reprover of sin everywhere, and 
in all places, and who at length closed his career by martyrdom ; 
by a few, whose knowledge of history is shallow, and their 
judgment shallower, he is a Protestant. We purpose giving some 
account of this remarkable man, showing his character from his 
own words and works. 

In April 1475, a young man knocked at the door of the 
Dominican convent at Bologna, and humbly asked to be ad- 
mitted as a lay brother; he had secretly left his father and home 
at Ferrara, and all worldly honours and wealth, to work out his 
salvation in the cloister; if we may believe his own word, it was 
with this purpose alone that he sought refuge ; that he had then no 
intention of even taking holy orders, much less becoming a public 
character. ‘I entered the cloister,’ said he, in one of his sermons, 
‘ to learn how to suffer; and when sufferings visited me, I made 
‘a study of them, and they taught me to love always, and to 
‘ forgive always.’ He carried with him then, we are told, only 
his fiaeik and the Bible; he went to use the one, and to 
learn from the other. His superiors, however, soon saw that the 
rage monk had talents too valuable to be laid up in a napkin ; 

e was accordingly ordained priest, and sent to Florence to 
preach. His first attempt in the pulpit was not only weak, but 
an utter failure ; his manner, style, action, gesture, voice, all were 
against him ; only a few, and they the poorest, assembled to hear 
him. Completely discouraged, he retired to his convent, where 
he was made instructor of the novices. But he saw enough of 
the world, even from the cloister walls, to rouse up his spirit, and 
to kindle the desire for reform, both in Church and State. Great 
austerities, long fastings, hours spent in meditation and prayer, 
confirmed him in the belief, not only that the time was come 
when such reformation was absolutely needed, but that he was 
the person divinely commissioned to proclaim it. Seven years 
after, greg was given him to fulfil what he confidently 
supposed was his mission; he was again sent to Florence to 
preach there. This is really the commencement of his career. 


‘Let the reader picture to himself the monk who had withdrawn from 
Florence upwards of seven years previously, so discouraged by his failure 
in the pulpit, as to be hopeless of ever appearing there again as a preacher, 
now, in his thirty-eighth year, turning Me steps to the same city, in obe- 
dience to his superiors, fully conscious that mighty labours were before 
him, that he was charged with a great mission, and must perform the duties 
of it, and with a presentiment in his mind that nothing could remove, that 
he must die in the discharge of them in that very city, to which he was 
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now wending his way on foot after recent illness, and in a debilitated state 
in the fierce heats of summer. 

‘ Let the reader follow the poor Dominican on his weary route, to the 
village of Pianore, near Bologna, and mark his worn look, how he yields 
to the fatigue, exhaustion, and indisposition, with which he is overpowered ; 
and findiag that he is wholly unable to proceed on his journey, lays bim- 
self down on the road-side; how it seems as if the hand of God was 
bringing his career to a sudden close,—and let the reader be reminded that 
Providence had other designs in regard to that weary man lying before hin 
in apparent extremity, by the appearance of a ee unexpectedly 
approaching, bending over the exhausted traveller, and, like the good 
Samaritan, performing for him acts of mercy and much-needed kindness— 
raising him from the ground, aiding him to walk to an adjacent place of 
entertainment; then helping him with his own hand with such restorations 
as he required, then setting out with him when he finds himself sufficiently 
refreshed and strengthened, and accompanying him even to the gates of 
Florence, and there parting with him, recommending him to accomplish the 
mission which was given him by God. —Life, §c. vol. i. p. 110. 


He calmly ascended the pulpit, though surrounded by the 
largest audience that had ever been seen in a church in Florence, 
and, after some minutes’ deep abstraction, commenced his sermon ; 
in everything,—voice, manner, gesture,—the reverse of what he 
had been seven years ago. The people of Florence were en- 
tranced, they hung upon the lips of the preacher, his popularity 
was sudden and complete. In the midst of the sermon, we are 
told, he paused, and then said,—‘1 shall preach in this church 
‘to-morrow, and I shall continue thus to do for the space of 
‘eight years.’ The subject of his first course of sermons was the 
Apocalypse, applied to present things; a book that has ever 
afforded matter for preachers of reform, who never find any 
difficulty in applying its words to the circumstances of their own 
times. 

We can easily suppose how an eloquent and learned man, 
whose heart was set upon one purpose, and his mind filled with 
one idea, and who believed in his own mission, would excite the 
enthusiasm of an Italian city in the fifteenth century. Politics 
ran high; war was ever impending ; every city and state was in a 
restless feverish state. This was Seusialer the case in Florence: 
the great Medici family was rising into power ; their talents were 
undoubted, and so was their ambition. Between the hopes of 
outrivalling other Italian states,—as they might hope to do if this 
family became autocratic,—and the fear of losing power as citizens, 
the public mind of Florence oscillated : his political and religious 
principles threw Savonarola into opposition to Lorenzo di Medici, 
and, therefore, into the popular party ;—hence, partly, no doubt, 
his popularity. Then, his preaching was essentially political, 
his expositions of the Apocalypse were of judgments about to 
come on Italy, on Florence; the King of France’s army would 
ravage it, as a punishment for the sins of the rulers. Three great 
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propositions were especially enforced and impressed on the minds 
of the people. 1st. That the Church of God had to be renewed. 
2d. That all Italy would be visited by God’s wrath. 3d. That 
all these things would shortly come to pass. 

In 1490 he was appointed Prior of the Convent of 8. Marco; 
this gave him the command of the pulpit, and this powerful 
instrument he used with all his might to effect the great purposes 
for which he believed himself to be sent. Now he opened his 
mouth against the vices of the Papal court, and the political 
slavery of Florence; and he was further confirmed in this line of 
sy by what he believed to be a divine command. For, 

aving determined to give up preaching on the interpretation of 
coming events, he set himself to prepare a sermon for the follow- 
ing Sunday on some more ordinary topic; he found, however, 
that he could by no means fix his mind nor arrange his thoughts 
on anything else. After a sleepless night spent in this vain 
effort, he fancied he heard a voice saying to him,—‘ Foolish man 
‘that thou art! Dost thou not see that it is the will of God 
‘that thou shouldest preach in the appointed manner?’ Thus 
warned, he gave up the attempt, and resumed his old subject. 
This divine revelation of the will of God is of continual recur- 
rence during his ministration ; he fully believed in it himself, and 
it was believed in by his friends and contemporaries. We shall 
mention instances of it from time to time as they are recorded in 
his history, reserving a consideration of them to a later period. 

This elevation to the office of prior brought him into direct 
contact with Lorenzo di Medici; for it had been always the 
custom for the newly-appointed prior, or any one who was made 
head of any other religious house, to make a formal visit to 
Lorenzo, and recommend to his protection their respective 
convents. This customary compliment Savonarola absolutely 
refused to pay: on being informed that such was expected of 
him, he replied,—‘ Who made me prior, God or Lorenzo? It 
is the Lord from whom I seek protection, not man.’ Lorenzo 
the Magnificent could ill brook such conduct from any of his 
subjects; besides, his far-seeing eye knew the danger, among 
the excitable people of Florence, of the hostility of their great 
preacher: what might not happen if the Prior of S. Marco were. 
to raise his eloquent voice against the thinly-veiled ambition 
of the head of the republic, and expose his real designs of 
rendering himself supreme? By every means must the good- 
will, at least, of this dangerous rival be obtained. Lorenzo was 
an Italian, and knew his countryman: he had already won 
over the great and powerful in Florence; the same arts would 
also win over this poor friar. But for once his worldly politics 
failed ; he had to do with an Italian, but with an Italian who 
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feared God more than man, a character which Lorenzo had not 
yet encountered. Lorenzo tried flattering: he was deeply im- 
pressed with the character of sanctity which the Prior bore; he 
would come to hear mass at 8. Marco:—the Prior celebrated 
mass, and then retired to his cell. ‘Father Prior, Lorenzo is 
walking in the garden,’ was the message brought. ‘ Very 
well; do not disturb his meditations.’ Lorenzo was forced to 
depart without the usual attendance of the prior. Then the 
piety of the prince led him to make large and rich presents to 
the convent, in honour of its illustrious head. The convent 
received the presents, but the prior continued as austere and as 
poor as before, for all the gifts were immediately distributed 
among the poor. Next, Lorenzo sent some of the first men of 
the city, to try to induce him to give up his present style of 
pe 5 they were carefully to conceal the fact that Lorenzo 

ad sent them, pretending that they came spoataneously. Of 
course Savonarola saw through this: ‘You say that you are 
‘come to me of your own accord, and for the good of your city, 
‘and for the love you bear the convent: I tell you that it is not 
‘so; Lorenzo di Medici has sent you. Take back this reply 
‘from me. He is a Florentine, and the first man of the city; 
‘I am a stranger and a poor friar: but it is he that has to go 
‘hence, and I who shall stay: tell him to repent of his sins, for 
‘God has ordained the punishment of him ak his.’ As Lorenzo 
shortly after this did depart this life, the words of the prior were 
looked upon as prophetic. Let us carry our readers to the scene 
of Lorenzo’s departure. 

The death-beds of remarkable men have generally had their 
historian ; seldom are such accounts to be trusted; they are 
written, it is true, by eye-witnesses, but this is a moment when 
eye-witnesses see far more of what ought to be, than what is; 
and their accounts are too like the inscription on a tombstone, 
which tells us of virtues possessed by the deceased, which no one 
ever saw while he lived, of piety and charity so hidden from the 
eyes of his fellow-men, that none saw them but the writer of his 
epitaph. The death-bed of Lorenzo the Magnificent was not 
wanting in such eye-witnesses; there stood beside him the 
.courtly scholar Politian, and the no less famous John Pico 
Mirandola: the former has left us his account, of which we shall 
take as much as we think true, while we shall correct it by 
statements of a less prejudicial writer, Burlamacchi. The former, 
in his anxiety to make his patron’s exit from the world as 


perfect as he considered his life to be, introduces Fra Girolamo 
only to add éclat to the closing scene, and makes him act a part 
there foreign to his whole course of life: on this point Burla- 
macchi is more consistent, and therefore more trustworthy. 
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The latter half of the fifteenth century is ever memorable as 
the era of the revival of classical learning. Not only was print- 
ing slowly pouring its literary riches over Western Europe, but 
the conquest of Constantinople had broken up the last stronghold 
of civilisation and literature which had never forsaken the Roman 
Empire. However thoroughly Dr. Maitland has exploded the old 
notion that the Middle Ages were dark, however well he may 
have proved that learning flourished in the thousands of monas- 
teries that civilised and polished the unruly nations that were 
slowly forming themselves into mighty states and kingdoms, he 
must confess that in comparison with the Byzantine Empire 
these nations were dark and illiterate. When such stars as 
Alfred the Great and Charlemagne were with difficulty making 
their light penetrate the gloomy recesses of a German forest, or 
an English swamp, and were teaching savage tribes that en 
has far more blessings than war, and religion more consolation 
than the gratification of animal passion, there was a nation on 
the shores of the sunny Bosphorus, that never needed such a 
lesson, for it alone had never lost its civilisation. Historians, 
philosophers, theologians, poets, instructed their countrymen in 
polished, if not classical, Greek, and a delighted people listened 
eagerly to their words. Anna Comnena was the ceahae of an 
emperor; and Cantacuzene, another historian, had sat on the 
throne himself. And now when the apathy and negligence, or 
rather the jealousy and rivalry of different kingdoms, allowed 
the barbarian Turk to capture the fairest and richest city in Eu- 
rope, and to lay waste its most fertile land, the expelled literati 
of the now destroyed remnant of the Roman Empire sought refuge 
amid the more ignorant nations of the West, and poured out 
among them their treasures of learning, and gave back to Italy 
the half-forgotten literature of ancient Rome. Princes and 
statesmen now became Platonists; archbishops and cardinals 
forsook monkish Latin, and wrote to each other in the style of 
Cicero, or expressed compliments after the manner of Horace. 
Lorenzo the Magnificent, the father of Leo the Tenth, was one of 
the greatest patrons of the revived learning: himself a Platonist, 
far more than a Christian, he was quite as ambitious of the cha- 
racter of philosopher as of statesman; while he gathered into 
Florence the wealth of the East, and raised it among the first 
states of Italy, he was equally successful in filling his court with 
scholars, who brought the wealth of mind and of learning to 
grace his reign. And now when he lay on his death-bed, he 
wished still to play the philosopher, and to make his exit from 
this scene with the applause of an admiring crowd. But he was 
also a Christian, at least by profession; to make his exit with 
perfect grace and éclat, he must conform to the prejudices of 
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Christian custom. The following is Politian’s account of his 
death :— 


‘The day before his death, being in severe illness at his villa of Caregi, 
he became so debilitated, that there no longer remained any hope of pre- 
serving him; of which change, with the wisdom that characterised him, 
becoming well aware, first of all things he called for a confessor, to whom 
he unburdened his conscience, And this, I was afterwards told, it was truly 
marvellous to see with what courage and equanimity of mind he made his 
dispositions for another world ; how he recalled everything that remained 
to be done, how well he ordered everything relating to this life, and with 
what prudence he turned his thoughts to the concerns of another world. 
About midnight, while tranquilly engaged in meditation, he was told that 
the priest had arrived with the blessed Eucharist. He raised himself up, 
and exclaimed—*“ Can it be true that my Jesus, who has created and re- 
deemed me, has come even to my dwelling? Raise me from this bed, I be- 
seech you; raise me speedily, that I may go to meet him.” And speaking 
thus, rising up as he best could, supported by his servants, he went forth 
to meet the priest as far as the principal saloon, and there, weeping from 
emotion, he fell on his knees.’ 


Politian goes on to give a long prayer which he says that 
Lorenzo uttered at this moment; but whether it was spoken by 
Lorenzo, or composed by Politian, is a question that may admit 
of doubt. 


‘ The priest finally gave directions that he should be raised from the 
ground and brought back to his bed, in order that he might receive the 
Viaticum more conveniently. Lorenzo opposed this for a time, but after- 
wards, through respect to the priest, he submitted to his wishes. Being 
placed in his bed, and having repeated a prayer nearly the same as the 
former, and being apparently so composed that everything about him 
breathed a spirit of gravity and devotion, he received the Sacrament of the 
body and blood of Christ.’ 


Much in the same strain follows: the visit of Savonarola is 
thus described :— 


‘Pico was scarcely gone, when there entered into the room Fra Giro- 
lamo Savonarola, a man celebrated for doctrine and sanctity, and an ad- 
mirable preacher. Fra Girolamo exhorted Lorenzo to remain firm in the 
faith : to propose, if God should grant him a prolongation of his days, to 
live in future far from all sin, and to receive with resignation the stroke of 
death, if it pleased God he should die. Lorenzo replied, “that he was 
most firm in his religion, that his life had always been conformable to it, that 
nothing was more desirable to him than death, if it was the Divine will 
that he should cease to live.”’ 


Any one who knows the character of Savonarola will see at 
once that this must be a very imperfect account of this remark- 
able scene ; the great preacher of Florence—the man who had so 
earnestly enforced repentance in all his sermons; who had so 
strenuously opposed the domination of the Medici over the 
Republic; whose religion and political principles were of such a 
marked character—was not likely to allow him, who had been 
the corrupter of religion, by introducing heathen philosophy, 
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and of political freedom, by suppressing the liberty of the 
people, to depart in this way; was not likely to allow his last 
visit to the dying autocrat to be one of a merely formal nature, 
little differing from that of the courtly priest, who was ready, at 
his patron’s command, to smooth the passage of his soul to the 
judgment-seat of Christ with the Church’s benediction and 
Sacraments, as if he had been her most faithful son. We must 
turn to Burlamacchi for a truer picture. 


‘ Lorenzo, finding himself labouring under a mortal illness, asked for 
a confessor, and having sent for Don Guido degli Angioli and Father 
Mariano della Barba, his intimate friend, he said, ‘‘I do not wish for 
either of them; send for the Prior of S. Marco, for I have found no true 
monk but him.” <A messenger was then despatched for him, in the name 
of Lorenzo, to whom he said, “ Tell Lorenzo that it is not I of whom he 
stands in need, for we are not of accord, and therefore it is not expedient 
that I should go.” ‘The servant having returned with this answer, Lorenzo 
again said to him, “Go back to the prior, and tell him to come by all 
means, for I wish to be in accord with him, and to do all that he will tell 
me to do.” The servant returned to San Marco, and having delivered his 
message, the prior immediately set out for Correggio, the villa of Lorenzo, 
distant two miles from the city, where he lay sick, and took for his zom- 

anion an old man, Fra Gregorio, of the infirmary, to whom, on the road, 
he revealed to him that Lorenzo would die of the present illness, and would 
not escape it. Having arrived at the villa, and entered the apartment of 
Lorenzo, he saluted him with all due courtesy, and after exchanging a few 
words, Lorenzo said to him :—“ My father, I wish to make my confession, 
but three grave offences hold me back, and also cause me to despair.” Fra 
Girolamo replied, “And what are those offences?”” Then Lorenzo 
answered,—“ The three offences are these, which I know not if God will 
pardon me. The first is, the sacking of the city of Volterra, which it 
suffered on account of the promises which I made, and the shocking abuses 
which many young creatures suffered on that occasion. The second offence 
is the injustice done to the charitable Monte delle Fanciulle, on account of 
which many of its inmates have suffered wrong, being obliged to remain 
there, not having received their marriage portions. The third offence is 
that committed in the case of the Pazzi, when many innocent persons were 
put to death.” To which Fra Girolamo replied: “ Lorenzo, despair not 
thus, because God is merciful, and He will even show mercy to you, if 
you are willing to do three things, which I shall point out todo.” “Tell 
me then,” said Lorenzo, “what are those three things?” The father 
replied,—“ The first thing is, that you should strive to have a great and 
lively faith and belief that God can and wishes to pardon you.” To which 
Lorenzo answered, “This great faith I have, and thus do I believe.’ 
“ Then,” added the father, “it is necessary that every thing wrongfully 
acquired should be restored by you, as far as it is possible, leaving to your 
children such substance as may be fitting for the decent maintenance of 
private citizens.” At these words Lorenzo was roused a little, but after a 
short while he said, ‘‘ And even this will I do.” The father then proceeded 
to repeat the third thing he had spoken of,—“ Lastly, it is necessary that 
you make restitution to Florence of her liberty, and to the State of the popular 
rule that belongs to a Republic.’ At these words Lorenzo turned his back 
to the speaker, and never made answer to him. Therefore the father went 
away and left him, without making any other confession; and after some 
time Lorenzo departed this life, and passed into another.’—Pp. 152, 153. 
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Lorenzo died on the 11th of April, 1492. 

Most readers will at once think that the last condition of 
receiving absolution required by Savonarola, was out of place 
and unreasonable, but we must consider the ideas of the age. 
Let any one recall to mind the great struggle in England in the 
seventeenth century, between the Church and the Puritans,—nay, 
the principles which actuated old-fashioned High Churchmen of 
this century—and they will remember that Church principles and 
loyalty to the crown were considered inseparable ; and that an 
act of disloyalty was a sin against God, ane the king was 
the Lord’s anointed. Besides, Savonarola was urging the great 
duty of restitution, and he thought that the seizing of the poli- 
tical rights of the people was equally a robbery with that of 
their lands or property, and therefore had equally to be restored, 
before the pardon of nace could be bestowed. 

It is more interesting to trace the flashing out of conscience, 
at the last moment, of the man, who had so long and so success- 
fully smothered the flame during his life of political ambition ; 
the crying of a voice that would not be silenced when the reali- 
ties of the judgment forced themselves before him; how he 
knew the hollowness of the flattery with which his courtiers 
tried to soothe his spirit; his penetration of the unreality of the 
absolution given by a hireling priest. He was not deceived 
when the obsequious chaplain told him his pardon was sealed in 
heaven, and that he might now depart in peace. There was one 
man who had never flattered him, and whom neither his favour 
nor his gold could corrupt; that was the man who alone could 
tell him his duty, and point out the way that he might obtain 
pardon. It was like that spark of the true light which yet 
remained unquenched in the heart of our own Charles IL, 
when he nominated Thomas Ken to a bishopric, because he had 
refused to allow Winchester College to be polluted by being made 
the lodging-house for one of the king’s mistresses, and would 
summon that bishop to his side when he knew he was departing 
this life, to appear before the throne of judgment. 

The power and wealth of Lorenzo devolved on his son Pietro, 
without his talents; he could not keep what his father had left, 
nor preserve the political edifice he had so carefully constructed. 
It would have been better had Lorenzo complied with Savona- 
rola’s advice; the catastrophe which fell on his house might 
have been averted ; for withia two years, the political structure 
which he had so carefully built up, was in a moment shivered ; 
and his palace, with all its splendid works of art, collected at 
the cost of so much time and money, became in one day a 
ruin in the hands of the infuriated mob of Florence, and his 
son Pietro a proscribed exile. 
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Eight months after the death of Lorenzo, on the last Sunday 
in Advent, Savonarola relates that he saw a vision,—a hand 
holding a dagger stretched out from heaven, with this inscrip- 
tion :—‘ The sword of the Lord upon the earth soon and sudden.’ 
Two years after, the army of Charles VIII. of France invaded 
Italy, and this invasion realized the idea of the vision most fully, 
and Savonarola declared this to be the fulfilment. It resembled 
the ancient invasion of the Goths and Vandals: for rapine, mur- 
der, lust accompanied it; cities, countries, villages were given 
up to pillage and fire. Savonarola, who believed Charles to be 
God’s instrument to punish the corruptions of the Church and 
the tyrannies of princes, called him Cyrus, the ‘Lord’s anointed,’ 
to execute His will. Florence shared the general panic ; councils 
were divided, and no preparations of defence made; even the 
oe calamity could not heal the animosities of the two 
political parties; each thought more of his own safety than the 
general good of the commonwealth. 

Pietro di Medici, forgetting his duty to the city, and thinking 
only of saving his own position, had gone at once to the camp, 
me | made a treaty with the king, promising to deliver up five 
of the principal fortresses: he returned to meet the execrations 
of the citizens. The Signoria had not consented, or, rather, had 
not been consulted; his appearance was the signal for tumult; 
the great bell of the city tolled out its ominous summons. Pietro 
felt that that was the knell of his own power: he at once fled ; 
his brother Julian (afterwards Leo X.) with difficulty escaped in 
the disguise of a monk; the Signoria was restored, and the Re- 
public proclaimed. The citizens avenged themselves by sacking 
and destroying the Medici palace. Soon after, Charles entered 
Florence in triumph ; a few days after leave was given to the sol- 
diers to sack the city; that it might be done with as little resistance 
as possible, it was to be done at night. By some means the report 
oozed out, and the Signoria were informed; it met; the greatest 
consternation prevailed ; at last some one proposed to send to 
the Prior of San Marco. He and his brethren were found at 
prayer; he rose up to go to negotiate with the king: at the 
gate he was refused admittance: he returned to pray; in the 
midst of his supplication he thought he heard a voice saying to 
him, ‘ Return, return, you shall enter!’ Immediately rising up, 
he went to the palace: no opposition was made to his entry: he 
found the king armed, ready to put his design into execution. 
The prior, holding up a crucifix, addressed the king:—‘ This 
‘ represents Christ, who made heaven and earth; respect not me, 
‘respect Him: He is King of kings, and Lord of lords, who 
‘ causes the earth to tremble, and gives victory to princes accord- 
‘ ing to His pleasure and His justice. He punishes and brings 
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‘ ruin on impious and unjust kings, and will destroy you and all 
‘ your army if you do not desist from such cruelty as you medi- 
‘ tate, and abandon the design you have formed against this city; 
* otherwise, there being in this city so many friends and servants 
* of God, and so many innocent souls night and day engaged in 
‘ praising his Majesty, their cries will ascend to the throne of 
‘ God, and confusion and destruction will fall on your army. Do 
‘ you not know that it is a small thing with God whether He is 
‘ victorious over a few or over many? Do you not remember 
‘ what He did with Sennacherib, that most proud king of Assy- 
‘ria? Remember, that while Moses continued praying to the 
‘Lord, Joshua and the people triumphed over their enemies? 
‘So will it be with you, who, by your pride, are brought to 
‘ covet that which is not yours. Let it suffice you to have the 
‘hearts of the Florentines. Leave, then, your most cruel and 
‘ impious purpose meditated against an innocent and most faithful 
‘people!’ Florence was saved by Fra Girolamo from the 
dreadful fate which threatened her; what it might have been we 
know from what befell other cities during that terrible invasion. 

After the departure of Charles commenced the political life of 
Savonarola; he helped to restore the republic, and, like most of 
the Italian reformers of the present day, he expected to see 
perfect order, justice, righteousness spring from this govern- 
ment. His ideal seems to have been a republic which was to 
be entirely guided by Divine laws:—‘I have always told you,’ 
he said repeatedly in his sermons, ‘on clear grounds, that a king- 
‘ dom is so much the stronger the more spiritual it is; and as so 
‘much the more spiritual the nearer it relates itself with God. 
‘ But with God no one can have communion who makes not 
‘ peace with his neighbour.’ He wished first to purify the 
Church, and then, having formed his republic, to let her influence 
leaven the mass. His republic was eminently popular; the 
people were largely to be represented; they were to do more 
than merely counteract the aristocratic influence—they were to 
have the chief power. 

The field was open for political experiments after the departure 
of the French king. The Medici were banished, leaving no 
government behind, for the Signoria was only a sort of pro- 
yisional body. The reaction, of course, was in favour of popular 
measures; all had seen the evil effects of the art of Pietro in 
making a treaty with Charles without consulting the popular 
opinion ; we | naturally they argued that the grand mistake was 
in giving such power to any one individual, that ‘in the multi- 
tude of counsellors there is wisdom:’ that one man, whose life 
and position separated him from the people, could not know nor 
sympathise with their wants and wishes, and so the only safe- 
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guard was a popular representation. No one was more forward 
with this opinion than the Prior of San Marco; pure-minded 
and disinterested himself, he fancied that political dishonesty 
could only exist in that individual who wished to arrogate to 
himself wealth, power, and honours, at the expense of his fellow- 
countrymen; that those who belonged to the people must 
sympathise most with the people, and consult for their good. 

hen, therefore, the Signoria came to consult him on the forma- 
tion of the future government of Florence—for since his success- 
ful intercession with Charles had really saved the city from ruin, 
he was naturally looked up to both as a great diplomatist and a 
public benefactor—he at once threw himself on the popular side, 
and advised a large representative body ; his advice was followed, 
and a council of eight hundred and thirty citizens chosen. His 
opinions he expressed first in a sermon and afterwards in a 
treatise, which is taken chiefly from that of S. Thomas Aquinas, 
‘De Regimine Principum.’ In his sermon he proposes four 
subjects: 1st. Fear of God, to induce people to reform their lives. 
2d. Love of the Republic, by which private consideration was 
to be sacrificed to public good. 3d. Universal peace, and an 
oblivion of private wrongs. 4th. That the government should 
comprehend all classes and degrees of citizens, so as to secure the 
choice of the best among them. We need not say that he was 
disappointed in the result; we need not stop to show that when 
the private citizen becomes a public officer, he does not leave at 
home his private individual feelings and prejudices; that the 
elevation to a high post raises his mind above selfish considera- 
tions; or that a city is safer under eight hundred and thirty 
tyrants, than under one; or that the men most capable of ruling 
will always be chosen to rule. We are not likely soon to forget 
the reign of terror of the first French Revolution, nor the ridicu- 
lous attempt of savans to govern, as seen in the second. The 
earnest, well-meaning Prior of San Marco is not the only person 
who has spun out of his brain fine theories of pure government, 
and seen them utterly fail when they are put in execution. There 
is one quality which these theorisers never do, and perhaps never 
can, estimate in their calculations, that is, that they have to 
deal with men who have interests of their own to serve, passions 
of their own to satisfy, which jar against and interfere with 
public good. To such men we say with Mrs. Glasse, ‘first 
catch your hare ;’ first find your state in which the love of God, 
love of your fellow-men is above selfishness, and then put your 
fine-spun plans into execution : but until you find this be wanted 
you give too much power to those who will use it ill. Perhaps 
more crimes have been done under the name of liberty, than 
have been perpetrated under that of tyranny. 
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This new constitution commenced in the beginning of 1495; 
before that year was run out, Savonarola was summoned before 
it to answer for his conduct. The complaint against him was 
that he was always in his preaching declaring this or that to be 
the will of God as revealed to himself; that he related visions 
which he had seen; and declared prophecies of future events. 
Now, as his sermons at this period were political, there can be no 
doubt of their dangerous tendency, and we must not wonder 
that the government would feel as uneasy as Lorenzo di Medici 
formerly did, at a popular preacher, who was attended by crowds 
of hearers, openly os seer its measures, and declaring the Will 
of God upon them. Nothing was done against the Prior at that 
time, partly from the fact that his accuser was the Gonfaloniere 
di Giustizia, a member of the aristocratic party, and partly, 
perhaps, on account of his popularity. Another cause of enmit 
was his continually denouncing the vices of the age: directed, 
as his preaching was, against every kind of sin, it appeared 
more prominently so against the wealthy and great, not eon 
they were really more vicious than the common people, but 
because, being public men, their faults were more prominent, 
and therefore seemed to be more particularly aimed at in the 
preacher’s discourses. In a mercantile city like Florence, where 
money transactions were of daily occurrence, and large sums 
advanced in trade and speculation, it was inevitable that interest 
would be exacted. Savonarola—who, of course, held the idea 
borrowed from the law of Moses, and laid down in the Canons 
of the Church, that usury was unlawful—specially set his face 
against this, as he thought, abuse. Naturally he incurred the 
hostility of the whole mercantile interest. The tide was now 
turning against him; the old party of the Medici had always 
been so: it was now —— by the merchants, and many 
of the popular party, who found the Prior a stumbling-block to 
the prosecution of their selfish and ambitious projects. 

But the great opposition, and that which finally brought his 
life to an end, was that which came from the Church—Savonarola 
spared no one; from the Pope to the lowest friar his censures 
were freely uttered. Alexander VI. had gained the triple crown 
by simony and bribery hitherto unparalleled ; his election to the 
papacy did not cure his vices; benefices were still sold, almost 
openly, the ill-gotten gains lavished by the Pope on his unworth 
children; his guilty connexion with Vannozia still continued, 
and whispers of darker guilt, incest with his own daughter 
Lucrezia Borgia, were apparently not without foundation. When 
such an example was set by the head, can we wonder if the 
inferior members followed ? Can we wonder if the spirit of the 
Prior of San Marco, a man of pure life, and earnest for religion, 
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was stirred within him at the sight of these things? In the 
midst of his most solemn discourses he would pause, and then 
break forth with expressions such as these :—‘ The chastity of the 
cloister is slain! the purity of the spouse of Christ is sullied!’ 
In a sermon eer’ at Florence at the end of the year 1494, 
we find him addressing his hearers :— 

* Penitentiam agite! agite penitentiam! O ye rich, O ye poor, do penance! 
ye who are rich give alms to the poor! ye who are in poverty and suf- 
fering, fear God, act rightly, and do not despair at your tribulations. . . . 

‘O ye priests, hear my words! O pastors and prelates of the Church of 
Christ, leave the benefices which you cannot justly hold! Abandon your 
pomp, your banquets, and your costly entertainments! Abandon, I 


counsel you, your vicious courses, for the time is come, I say, to do 
penance for them. .. . 

‘O ye monks! abandon all excess of apparel, and of property belonging 
to your monasteries, and their endowments. Betake yourselves to simplicity 
of life, and labour with your hands, as did monks of old, your fathers, and 
our predecessors, O monks! abandon at once your evil courses, leave off 
your simony.... 

*O ye merchants! abandon your usury, make restitution for gains 
unlawfully gotten, and the wrongs done to others, otherwise you will lose 
all that you possess, ... 


‘The voice of one crying in the wilderness says to you, O Italy! on 
account of your sins, adversity will come upon you! O all ye cities of 
Italy, the time is coming for the punishment of your sins! O Italy! on 
account of your luxury, your avarice, your pride, your ambition, your 
rapine, and injustice, many afflictions will befall you, many scourges will 
come on you! A voice in the wilderness crying out, speaks thus to you, 
Agite penitentiam ! agite penitentiam !” 

Such addresses as these were usually followed by predictions 
of calamities, especially conquest by foreign powers; in some 
the King of France is named as being the appointed scourge, 
sometimes the evil is to arise among themselves; the people of 
Italy are to be their own, or each other’s, scourges. 

hat such preaching as this—and this is only a specimen out 
of many—should excite the apprehension of those in authority, 
both in Church and State, was only to be expected. The Prior, 
however, was not contented with thus expressing his opinion 
before the populace of Florence and the ot eo ; he 
believed that he had a divine mission to re-establish the republic 
in that city, and to reform the abuse in the Church. Successful 
in the first instance, he considers it a sign that he should also 
succeed in the other. He opened communications, therefore, 
with the Kings of France, Hungary, Spain, England, and the 
Emperor of Germany, asking them to combine in taking measures 
for calling a general council to reform the Church. This, he 
says, ‘he did at God’s command. In his letter to the latter, he - 
complains that in the Church of God we see a state of things, 
‘in which from head to foot there is no soundness, but an 
‘ abominable aggregation of all vices,—you standing by quietly, 
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‘ and ever bowing down to the great iniquity that usurps the seat’ 
‘ of Peter, and which shamelessly runs into all disorders, It is 
* now long that the Church has been without a true Pastor, for I 
‘ testify, in verbo Domini, that this Alexander VI. is not a Pontiff, 
‘ and cannot be recognised as such. For putting apart his wicked 
‘crime of simony, by means of which he bought the Papal 
‘ throne, and every day makes larger sale of ecclesiastical bene- 
‘ fices, and by other manifest vices, I affirm, amongst other 
‘ things, that he is not a Christian, and does not believe in the 
* existence of God, which surpasses any other species of infidelity. 
* And before all the world, in opportune time and place, I will 
‘ discover his other secret vices, as my God has commanded me 
‘ to do.’ 

Some of these letters were intercepted, and laid before the 
Pope by the Cardinal Ascanio, one of those bribed by the Pope 
to secure his election, with these words:—‘ We put the tiara 
‘on your head in order that you might defend the Church, but 
‘ dangerous times are coming, and with mischiefs in their train, 
‘ which you will not be able to oppose, and you will lose your 
‘ tiara, and we our hats.’ Alexander was now fully roused; an 
excommunication followed. It specified three reasons :—‘ Ist. 
‘That being cited to Rome, he had disobeyed the order ; 
‘2d. That he preached perverse and heretical doctrines ; 3d. 
‘ That he refused to accede to the union of his convent with 
‘others in Tuscany.’ The Franciscans, always the rivals of 
the Dominicans, and in this instance the enemies of Savona- 
rola, were chosen to promulgate the excommunication. But 
Savonarola had not yet lost all his friends; there were many 
who stood by him even under the excommunication ; they argued 
that it was not valid, because the father had not been convicted 
of any heretical teaching ; that the Pope was misinformed ; that 
it was done without investigation. Savonarola justified himself, 
and still continued preaching. 

Before this he had been twice suspended for preaching by the 
Pope; not, however, in any harsh or violent manner. ‘hese 
suspensions he regarded for a time, but soon resumed his preach- 
ing: in a sermon after the second suspension, he justified him- 
self thus :—‘ You shall hear in a parable of a citizen, who had a 
‘large vineyard, which, under the care of his son, produced 
‘much fruit. Some robbers in the neighbourhood determined 
‘to ravage this vineyard. But the son, who took care of it, 
‘ kept them at bay, and preserved the possession ; so they wrote 

'* to the father, who was afar off, and said, Your son is given to 
‘ riot and debauchery, and is bringing ruin on your posterity ; and 
‘ they sent a person of supposed worth and reputation to confirm 
‘ those statements. The father, who lived afar off, and could have 
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‘ no personal knowledge of his son’s doings, gave credit to the false 
‘ reports, and sent word to that son to come to him; but the son, 
‘ perceiving clearly the drift of that report, and that the vineyard 
‘ must go to ruin if he abandoned it, obeyed not the order, but 
‘ wrote to his father that he had been wrongfully accused by 
‘slanderers. 1 ask you now, did that son seem to you to have 
‘ done well or ill, or to have fulfilled or not the intentions of his 
‘father?’ Savonarola knew too well the danger of trusting 
himself in Rome to think of venturing there. He stayed where 
he was, trusting to his popularity as a defence. 

On the failure’ of these measures, other means were tried. 
In 1496, after having been silent for some time under suspen- 
sion, he resumed his preaching, again justifying his disobedience 
by taking for his text, ‘ Htenim tet obedire Deo magis 
quam hominibus.’ This sermon was followed by another openly 
denouncing the disorders of the Church, not sparing the Pope 
himself. ‘This sermon was taken down at the time, and trans- 
mitted to the Pope. Alexander sent for a prelate of the Domi- 
nican order, and, putting the sermon into his hands, told him to 
answer it. ‘The prelate said there was but one way of doing so 
that would ever be effectual:—‘ Bestow some preferment upon 
‘ him, and make him your friend ; honour him with a red hat in 
‘order that he may leave off prophesying, and that the people 
‘may ridicule what he said before.’ Father Ludovico de Fer- 
rare, the master of the sacred palace, was commissioned to nego- 
tiate this delicate offer with Savonarola. He came to Florence, 
and attended one of the sermons, A conference followed :—‘ It 
‘has pleased his Holiness, having been informed of your virtue 
‘and wisdom, to desire to elevate you to the dignity of the office 
‘of a cardinal, provided you proceed no further with revelation 
‘ of future events.’ To which the Prior replied— The Lord save 
‘ me from it, the Lord save me from it !—that I should resign the 
‘legation and embassy of the Lord! But come to-morrow to 
‘the sermon, and I shall answer you in the face of all.’ Next 
day the Prior ascended the pulpit, and with unusual vehemence 
denounced the corruptions of the Church, and ended with these 
words, in allusion to the offer that had been made him—‘ I wish 
; = — red hat than that of a martyr’s stained with his own 

The Prior was now fast losing his influential friends; he had 
offended all the great people both in the Church and in the 
Government of Florence by his rebukes, but still his power was 
felt, he was venerated by the people; there was a wish to get 
rid of him, but the difficulty was by what way to do it. Con- 
spiracies were hatched against him to take his life by assassina- 
tion or poison, but the walls of the convent were his safeguard : 
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he scarcely ever stirred from thence but to preach, and then he 
was surrounded by crowds of people. Petty devices to annoy 
and ridicule him were resorted to; spikes were fixed secretly on 
the side of the pulpit in the hope that during the vehemence of 
his preaching, he would wound himself: on one occasion he 
found the pulpit occupied by a stuffed donkey. Everywhere he 
was subject to persecution. ‘QO Italy!’ he exclaims in one of 
his sermons, ‘is it possible that you do not blush to make so 
great a war on a poor friar?’ By and by his popularity went 
too. After the excommunication, or rather after he saw that his 
influence had waned, he knew all was over’ with him. Very 
touching are his complaints in some of his sermons of this des- 
titution ; no doubt from the utter failure of all his plans, the licen- 
tious city, the unreformed Church, the blighting of all his ee 
once so strong, perhaps at times a thought that he had deluded 
himself as to his Divine mission, and that this abandonment was 
of God as well as man—God had not vindicated his servant, had 
not confirmed his word,—he had laboured in vain, and spent his 
strength for nought: the partial reform he had effected in 
Florence was now of yesterday, a thing past and gone; corrup- 
tion, vice, luxury, were in their old places, as when the Medici 
ruled: Alexander was Pope still; and, worst and cruellest of 
all, the very populace were turning against him. ‘I am come 
‘ into a deep sea, and now long for the haven once mere, and | 
* look all around me for it, and I see no possibility of returning. 
‘I will say unto Thee, as the prophet Jeremiah said, “ Lord, 
‘ Thou hast persuaded me, and I have let myself be persuaded.” 
‘ Thou hast been too strong for me, and Thou hast conquered. 
‘ But I have become a mockery,—I am scoffed by every one. 
‘ Now, Lord, Thou knowest that I am at the mercy of this deep 
‘ sea—Thy will be done. 

Then, again, he would seek to justify himself before God and 
man, by appealing to his Divine mission. He would stand in 
the pulpit uttering his own thoughts and feelings, appealing to 
God to vindicate his servant, and his. fellow-men to listen to 
him, to whom God had revealed Himself :—‘ Lord, my God, 
‘ they say that I am a seducer, and that I deceive the people: 
‘ Thou knowest that I have not committed this crime, but that 
‘it wast Thou that caused me to come to Florence, by saying to 
‘ me :—Evite de terra tua et de cognatione tua, et de domo patris 
* tui, et vent in terram quam monstravero tibi: it was by Thy 
‘ inspiration, and not of my own will, that I came to Florence ; 
‘ ns I am content that the glorious Virgin Mary deigns to be a 
‘ witness of all that I say, as also the blessed spirits, all the 
‘ patriarchs, the prophets, the apostles, the martyrs, the confes- 
‘ sors, and the virgins; that they are witnesses to my soul, if I 
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‘ speak not the truth ; and if I have foretold the scourges of Italy, 
‘ the renovation of the Church, and the promise made to the city 
‘of Florence, and if I have announced all those things by m 
‘own inspiration; it is from Thy illumination, and by Thy 
‘ command ; and if I have preached in the new government of 
‘ Florence of my own good or bad will, or in order to obey 
‘Thee... . to-day I protest that whosoever contradicts these 
‘ things, contradicts Thee and not me ; persecutes Thee and not 
‘ me, and seeks his own ruin, for which I am in no way answer- 
‘ able, since I have so often warned them ; and for all that I ask 
‘no other recompense but this alone; but I beseech Thee that 
‘ Thou wilt assist in Thine own work, and that Thou wilt defend 
‘ the innocent.’ 

The carrying out of the sentence of excommunication was con- 
fided to the Franciscans, the old rivals of the Dominicans, and the 
bitter enemies of Savonarola; and they set themselves vigor- 
ously to enforce it. Savonarola made an appeal to the Pope in 
a letter in which he seeks to exculpate himself from the charges 
laid against him, and declares what the Pope has heard was 
nothing but the calumnies of his enemies. Of course this appeal 
had no effect. The machinations against him went on; every- 
thing that could be done to bring him into discredit with the 
government and the people was resorted to, and with effect. A 
conspiracy on the part of the Medici faction having been dis- 
covered, five of the principal citizens of Florence, including the 
Gonfaloniere di Giustizia, were condemned to death, and executed: 
it was given out and believed, that this was done at the instiga- 
tion, or at least by the approval of Savonarola—a thing very 
unlikely, as he had long ago lost all influence with the govern- 
ment. However, like most calumnies, it did its work sufficiently 
for the moment ; it exasperated the friends of the executed against 
the friar, and the political faction to which he belonged—the 
Piagnoni—and raised into power the opposing faction, the Pal- 
leschi, with whom the Franciscans were leagued. Thus the old 
republican party was now quite excluded from office, leaving 
Savonarola without protection against the united strength of 
political and polemical hatred, backed up with an excommuni- 
cation from the Pope. 

We now enter upon that ee scene of his public life, 
when a direct appeal to Heaven, to declare whether the truth lay 
with him or his enemies, was made. We have some difficulty 
from the conflicting accounts of different historians to find out 
with whom the proposal for this appeal originated ; it seems pro- 
bable that it was a device of the Franciscans to entrap their 
adversaries into a trial in which the latter would most likely fail. 
A Franciscan friar, called Francesco, who had set himself to 
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reach against Savonarola in the Lent of 1478,—the Signoria 
sem forbidden the latter to preach,—declared his readiness to 
undergo the ordeal of fire, in order to test the truth of Savona- 
rola’s predictions and revelations. Fra Dominico, the devoted 
friend and firm believer in Savonarola, accepted the challenge, 
and declared his readiness to enter the fire with the Franciscan. 
Upon this, Savonarola declared his readiness to submit to the 
trial, provided the ambassadors of the Christian monarchs, who 
were then in Florence, were present; and gave a pledge that in 
the event of the Dominican coming out unhurt, they would 
proceed to reform the whole Church. This was refused, but the 
original proposal was still entertained : Francesco and Dominico 
appeared before the Signoria, and there publicly agreed to stand 
the trial. The government was in doubt as to the lawfulness of 
this ordeal, and sent to the Pope to ask his permission; but ere 
an answer reached Florence, the urgent importunities of the 
Franciscans, and the clamours of the people, who were impatient 
to witness the spectacle, prevailed. In the great square of 
Florence there was erected a large pile of wood with a narrow 
through it: not only was the wood dry and inflammable, 

ut pitch and grease had been plentifully used, and even bags of 
gunpowder introduced, to insure combustion. Near this pile 
were two stages, one for the Signoria, the other for the principal 
actors. First appeared the Franciscan, accompanied by one 
brother; then Fra Dominico and Savonarola, bearing a crucifix 
and the Holy Sacrament, attended by a large crowd of people. 
After they had ascended their stage, the Signoria appeared, and 
ascended theirs. Fra Francesco then made a short address to 
the lords, stating that he was prepared to undergo the ordeal, 
and that if he came out unhurt, ot his opponent perished, then 
victory should be awarded to him and his cause; if otherwise, 


~.»* Savonarola should be acquitted. The Franciscan, instead of at 





once proceeding to act on his proposal, began by exacting certain 
conditions of his opponent: he pretended to suspect that some 
magical incantation might have been used to render their clothes 
fireproof; the lords immediately provided new sets of clothes 
for each, but the Dominican refused to change his habit. He 
next objected to the friar carrying a crucifix into the fire with 
him, but this was overruled by the lords. Lastly, he objected to 
the other taking with him the Holy Sacrament; the lords con- 
sidered this objection reasonable, but Dominico declined to enter 
without it. Before these disputes were settled a violent storm of 
wind, rain, and hail, accompanied by thunder and lightning, 
deluged the square, and terrified the assembly. Some say that 
this prevented the ordeal taking place, the pile of wood being so 
saturated with moisture that it would not burn freely; others, 
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that the lords, seeing that this trifling would never cease, and 
being already wearied with waiting, rose up and declared that 
the trial could not come off that day. The people slowly dis- 

rsed, angry and disappointed at losing their expected spectacle. 
The Franciscans were not slow to avail themselves of the disap- 
pointment ; they laid all the blame on the Dominicans, and sent 
abroad the report that the latter wished to burn the most Holy 
Sacrament, that the former would not allow it, and that this was 
the cause of the postponement of the ordeal. 

The next day was Sunday,—an uneasy feeling was apparent ; 
groups of persons assembled in the great square and at the 
corners of the streets, eagerly listening to one or two individuals, 
who passed from group to group and addressed them in a low 
and mysterious tone of voice. ‘The excitement increased as even- 
ing approached; the groups joined each other till they became 
crowds; voices no longer whispered, but spoke out in loud and 
menacing tones. At about one hour after sunset, a cry was raised, 
and everywhere re-echoed, ‘ To the convent of S. Marco!’ In 
a moment the convent was invested, every avenue was closed, as 
well to prevent those within from escaping, as to hinder a rescue 
from friends without. ‘The Prior immediately put on his sacer- 
dotal garments, and, taking the crucifix in his hand, wished to go 
forth and speak to the people, but the community would not allow 
him ; they were bent on defending themselves to the last. No 
doubt a siege might have been easily maintained for a longer 
time than the fury of the rabble would last, since the convent 
was a strong place, and inhabited by two hundred monks, besides 
many novices and laymen; but the prior would not permit them 
to fight: ‘ The arms,’ said he, ‘ of monks should be spiritual, and 
not carnal;’ and to spiritual warfare they went: first, a solemn 
procession, chanting litanies ; then prayer in the choir, before the 
blessed Sacrament. Here, in strange contrast with the clamour, 
and the blasphemies, and the shouts that roared outside the con- 
vent, was heard the solemn chant of prayer, ‘Salvum fac po- 
pulum tuum, Domine, et benedici hereditati tue.’ In the midst 
came down an order from the Signoria, that all the laymen 
should depart from the convent, promising a safe-conduct to such 
as did so. The major part availed themselves of the privilege, 
and departed: a few, more generous, determined to remain, and 
share the fate of the fathers. Among these was one of noble 
birth, Francisco Vallori, one of the few that did not allow himself 
to be carried away by blind passion from a sense of justice. He, 
seeing that the convent would not long hold out after the depar- 
ture of the laymen, determined to attempt a diversion in its favour 
without. here were still some in the city like himself, men 
who at least wished that the fathers should o fairly dealt with : 
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these he would seek out, and bring to the defence of the convent. 
He tried, therefore, to leave the place secretly, and rouse his 
friends: the mob, however, were too watchful,—he was discovered, 
and, his errand being found out, or suspected, he was murdered 
on the spot; the populace, drunk with his blood, and furious at 
the resistance of the stone walls of the convent, rushed to his 
mee and attacked it: it was midnight, all had retired to rest; 
iis wife, roused by the tumult, was shot at a window, his nephew 
strangled in his bed, and the whole place plundered and gutted. 
Meantime the siege of the convent continued; fire was now 
applied to the doors, which at last yielded to its power, and the 
furious invaders poured into the building: every one they met was 
at once murdered, everything that fell in their way at once 
destroyed. The church resisted a little longer, but at length 
that too was broken into; and some of the monks, disregarding 
the order of the Prior, defended themselves with what arms 
they could lay hands on; one, a German, of great courage and 
powerful frame, seized a musket from the hands of one of the 
assailants, and mounting the pulpit, fired on them, calling out at 
every shot, ‘ Salvum fac populum tuum, Domine, et benedic 
hereditati tue!’ On coming to the door of the choir, the Prior 
ordered it to be thrown open,—he was unwilling that blood should 
be shed in that holy place, and before the Holy Sacrament,—and 
permitted them toenter. Fora moment, even that infuriated and 
bloodthirsty multitude was awed at the sight of the two hun- 
dred fathers calmly and silently engaged in prayers. None of 
these had been wounded even, though stones and missiles had 
been perpetually hurled through the windows, and had fallen 
among them. A parley was demanded, and terms of surrender 
agreed on ; the leaders of the mob demanded that Fra Girolamo, 
and Fra Dominico, and Fra Silvestro should accompany them 
to the Signoria: this they refused to do till they got a written 
order from the Signoria, and a =a protection from the po- 
pulace. While waiting for this, the Prior addressed the brethren 
for the last time: the road to heaven, he told them, was by tri- 
bulation, and they were not, on that account, to be cast down ; 
he reminded them of all the saints, who had won their way to 
eternal life through suffering and death. He, for his part, was 
ready to go to prison and to death for the sake of his great Master 
and Saviour, being well assured that a Christian life consisted 
in doing good and enduring evil. He then made confession to 
Fra Dominico, and received at his hands the Holy Sacrament ; 
Fra Dominico likewise confessed to him, and received. Then 
he delivered up the keys into the hands of the brethren that 
remained, and prepared to accompany the guards. As they left 
the church, Fra Dominico said, ‘ t willingly go to these nuptials.’ 
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On coming out, the guards bound their hands behind their backs, 
and led them away ; the clock tolled three as they left the convent. 
There was need of the precaution the fathers took in having a 
proper guard from the Signoria, for no sooner did they appear 
than the crowd rushed upon them, and could hardly be restrained 
by the guards from aaiieians them on the spot: blows, execra- 
tions, vile language, blasphemies, followed them the whole way ; 
the man who, not long before, gathered crowds to listen to his 
sermons, who could so persuade the city that a bonfire was made 
of its pomps and vanities, was now, for no fault of his own, for 
no change of sentiment on his part, but only because he had per- 
severed and they had turned aside—was now cursed as a monster 
too vile to live, fit only to be treated as a wild beast. Italy was 
not now under the empire, but the disposition of the people was 
the same — 


*‘ —_—_——- sed quid turba Remi? 
Sequitur fortunam, ut semper, et odit 
Damnatos,—_———_—_— 





Properamus 
Cum jacet in ripa, caleemus Cesaris hostem.’ 


Unable to murder the Prior, the mob took vengeance by plun- 
dering the convent; nothing was too holy to escape destruction, 
the church shared the fate of the rest : the ornaments of the altar 
were borne off, and a silver crown, which had belonged to an 
image of the Blessed Virgin, was not only taken away, but even 
placed, in mockery, on the head of a common prostitute. 

On being conducted before the Signoria, the Prior was asked, 
if the doctrines he preached were true? if his revelations were 
from God? He answered at once, that the things he had pre- 
dicted were revealed from God. A special committee of sixteen 
of their number was appointed to try them: they commenced by 
simple interrogation, but on the second examination tortures were 
resorted to. Seven times was Fra Girolamo stretched on the 
rack, but without making him retract one single word: great 
were his sufferings; in his agony he would cry, ‘ Tolle, Domine, 
tolle animam meam ;’ but when he was taken from the rack, he 
would drop on his knees, and his prayer, like that of the first 
Martyr, was for those that were torturing him. One of the 
sixteen, Francesco degli Albizi, left the conclave in horror, 
saying that he would never stain his hands with the blood of 
innocent men. 

The court, finding they could not make the fathers criminate 
themselves, had now recourse to other means to do so. A notary, 
Francesco de Arone, undertook the task of effecting this, provided 
he was paid for it: some of the Medici party accepted this offer, 
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and promised him four hundred seudi for the job. He was ad- 
mitted into the court, and took down the evidence ; but he con- 
trived to change a few words in the answers of the friars, so as to 
give a criminal colouring to the whole ; this was not difficult, for 
Savonarola gave general answers; the notary turned these into 
particular, so as to make them apply to himself. For instance, 
when asked, ‘ In what manner he confessed his sins?’ he replied, 
‘ People who have lost the faith, give themselves no trouble about 
their souls ;> meaning by this that it was a question unfit to be 
answered before persons who were sitting in judgment intent 
on perverting justice: the notary put down that he, Savonarola, 
having lost faith, ceased to confess. This not proving sufficient, 
another commission was formed, consisting of the same fifteen, 
but there were added the vicar-general of the Archbishop of 
Florence, the vicar of the Bishop of Fiesole, some canons of the 
cathedral of Florence, and also six friars of San Mareo. Savo- 
narola was brought before them, and asked if the things he had 
spoken were true. He replied that they were. Those present 
subscribed the procés verbal, and he was allowed to retire to his 
convent. Next day the Signoria assembled in the great hall 
of justice, in which every one was admitted; here the proces 
verbal was read over,—of course the falsified one, for it does not 
appear that Savonarola was present,—and condemnation pro- 
nounced, only one member, Agnolo Niccolini, speaking against it : 
—‘ If we consider,’ said he, ‘ the history of the present time, and 
‘ of past ages, we shall find that it would be difficult to meet, in 
‘ any part of the world, a man of such excellent qualities, and of 
‘so high and noble an order of intellect, as this friar, of whose 
* death we are now debating. Then to lay at our doors the blood 
‘ of so great and rarely gifted a man, whose like may not be born 
‘ for many centuries, would seem to me to be an act too impious 
‘ and execrable to be thought of by — and prudent men. It 
‘ appears to me, then, that it is not for us to quench a light like 
‘ that which is capable of giving lustre to the faith, even when 
‘ it had grown dim in every other om of the world; and not of 
* shedding lustre upon the faith only, but on all the sciences, with 
‘ the knowledge of which he is so very fully endowed. I say, it 
‘ appears to me, that if it were necessary for the punishment of 
* some fault to imprison him, it should be in some safe place of cus- 
‘ tody, within some fortress, if you choose, affording him commo- 
‘ dious apartments, with pens, ink, and paper, and such abundance 
* of books as he may desire to have. For in this manner, I have no 
‘ doubt that he would write most valuable books in honour of God, 
* leading to the exaltation of our holy faith, and of great utility 
‘ to posterity. While consigning him to death, without utility of 
‘ any kind, would bring on our republic, so honoured and illus- 
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‘ trious, perpetual dishonour and discredit in the minds of all men 
‘ throughout the world.’ All, however, was unavailing ; condem- 
uation was pronounced; messengers were dispatched to Rome 
with intelligence of the proceedings to the Pope, who at once 
testified his pleasure at the result: he wished to have had him 
brought to 7 nose but, unable to persuade the Signoria to do this, 
he sent two commissioners to assist at the execution. 

Meanwhile the three friars were thrown into prison—a prison 
dark and damp, with nothing but the bare coh to lie on: the 
prisoners were not allowed to hold communication with each 
other. Forty-three days did this confinement last—F ra Girolamo, 
however, contrived to obtain pens and paper, and here he com- 
posed three treatises, one on the Psalm Miserere mei, Deus ; 
another on the Psalm Jn te, Domine, speravi; the third was 
entitled ‘ Regola del ben vivere.’ 


‘There was a rumour spread through Florence, shortly before the execu- 
tions, that Fra Dominico was to be pardoned. Romolino, one of the Pope’s 
agents, was inclined towards mercy in his case, but one of the Palleschi 
objected that the public weal might be prejudiced if he were allowed to live. 
‘Then Romolino, being a prudent person, changed his mind, and said, “4 
monk more or a monk less is a matter of small importance; let him be also put 
to death.” ‘Un fratraccio piu, o un fratraccio manco, non importa, man- 
datelo pure alla morte.”’—Life, Se. vol. ii. p. 89. 


At the earnest request of Savonarola, a priest, Jacopo Nicolini, 
was allowed to visit the prisoners on the night before the execu-: 
tion: this interview was permitted to take ms in the Sala della 
Palazza, precautions against escape being taken by placing the 
feet of the prisoners in the stocks. At the end of the interview, 
Savonarola asked Nicolini to allow him to lay his head upon 
his knees, that he might take a little repose. 


* Nicolini readily allowed him to do so: the poor friar, jaded almost to 
death, no sooner laid his weary head on the knees of the kind priest, than 
he fell into a deep sleep. While Nicolini was regarding the sweet calm 
that seemed to have overspread his features, he was startled at observing 
his countenance becoming suddenly animated,—words were breathed that 
denoted satisfaction ; that feeling was even expressed by laughter, which 
surprised Nicolini not a little. In a little time Fra Girolamo woke up, and 
thanked his kind visitor for the short repose that had been afforded him. 
“IT wish,” said he, “to make some return for the contentment I[ have re- 
ceived while you suffered me to communicate with my companions in these 
few moments of repose. You know the tribulations I have predicted for 
this city; to you will I communicate the time of these terrible calamities. 
Know, then, and bear in your mind, that they will come when there shall 
be in the chair of Peter a Pope named Clement.” 

‘The reader will bear in miud, that the date of the alleged prediction 
was the 21st May, 1498 ; and that Rome was besieged by the forces of Pope 
Clement the Seventh, and those of his allies, in the year 1529. Thirty-one 
years had elapsed since Savonarola had been put to death, ridiculed and 
persecuted for predicting ¢alamities and afflictions of no ordinary kind for 
Florence, and those whyh fell on the doomed city during the siege, and its 
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capture in August 1530, were certainly such as Florence never had seen 
before that time. “Florence opened her gates at last, after having lost 
8,000 citizens, and 14,000 men, foreigners enlisted in her service. The 
city was utterly impoverished; for the citizens had expended all they 
possessed for the maintenance of the troops: it was full of lamentation and 
misery ; of suspicious strife and suffering ; it was scourged by the plague, 
which manifested itself still more violently after the capitulation, the im- 
ee having been long previously infected by it.” }’—Life, §c., vol. 
li, p- 97. 

At length the morning of the execution dawned on the pri- 
soners; and they prepared to meet their doom by celebrating 
together, and camila together, the Holy Eucharist. Fortified 
by this, they prepared to meet Him who will judge them accord- 
ing to their works; perhaps a very different judgment from that 
of the Signoria of Florence. The place of execution was the 
great square of the city; the place where the ordeal had formerly 
been prepared. Three tribunals were pitched: the first for the 
Bishop of Vasona, who was to degrade the friars ; the second for 
the commissioners of the Pope; the third for the civil authorities 
of Florence. In the centre there was a mound of earth six feet 
in height ; in the earth was erected a huge cross of wood, twent 
feet in height, piled around with fagots of wood, supplied with 
ropes and chains for the suspension of the prisoners. First came 
the degradation; the friars, clothed with sacerdotal robes, were 
saeaiy despoiled with the accustomed ceremonies :—‘I deprive 
‘you,’ said the bishop, holding the hand of Savonarola, ‘ of the 
Church triumphant and militant.’ ‘ Of the Church militant, yes,’ 
answered Savonarola; ‘ but of the Church triumphant, no: that 
belongs not to you to do.’ The three friars were then conducted 
to the next tribunal to have their sentence read by the commis- 
sioners of the Pope;—they were condemned as heretics. After it 
was read, Romolino addressed them :—‘ It has pleased his Holi- 
‘ness the Pope Alexander the Sixth to liberate you from the pains 
‘ of purgatory, and to give you a plenary indulgence for your sins, 
‘and to restore you to former innocence: do you accept it?’ The 
friars, bowing their heads, intimated that they did. They were 
then led to the third tribunal, as handed over to the secular 
power. The confortatori were now permitted to approach the 
friars, and offer them refreshments. ‘What need have I of that,’ 
answered Savonarola, ‘ who am about to depart from this world?’ 
They then addressed cheering words, and told him not to despair 
of God’s mercy, but to trust to his many good works, which God 
would reward. ‘A sinful man,’ again replied the friar, ‘ stands 
not in need of human praise or glorification, nor is this life a 
time for praise.’ 





! Storia Fiorentina de Reumont. 
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Led at last to execution, the brutal multitude was allowed to 
insult and ill-treat the friars,’ till they reached the cross. As 
soon as they had reached this spot, Fra Dominico said to his 
brethren :—‘* Why do you not call on me, and remind me, as of 
old, that I should sing the Ze Deum?’ Being told that doing 
so might cause a tumult, he said, ‘ Let us then repeat it in a low 
voice.’ A few minutes were allowed for secret prayer, and then 
the executioners approached. Fra Silvestro was the first to 
ascend the ladder; he was hung from one arm of the cross; Fra 
Dominico from the other; and Savonarola from the middle: 
immediately, before life was gone, fire was set to the pile, and 
some of the crowd called out, ‘O Savonarola, now is the time to 
do miracles!’ —a sudden gust of wind blew the flames from the 
bodies, and nearly extinguished them. The superstitious mul- 
titude, seeing this, cried out, ‘ A miracle, a miracle!’ and, panic- 
struck, began to run away. The flames soon regaining their 
ower, consumed the bodies, though not till life was extinct. 
The ashes were collected, and thrown into the Arno. 

Thus died Savonarola, and he has left behind him a divided 
reputation: there are some who venerate him as a saint, others 
condemn him as a fanatic or an impostor. It is remarkable that 
the Pope, who condemned him as a heretic to death, refused to 
condemn his works; they have all been published, and used 
extensively, both in Italy and other countries: still more re- 
markable is it, that when Julius IIL. entrusted Raffael to adorn 
the halls of the Vatican with portraits of eminent Doctors of the 
Catholic Church, that painter, only ten years after his execution 
as a heretic, was allowed to place the figure of Savonarola among 
the champions of the Church, in the ‘ Disputation on the Sacra- 
ment.’ What else can we suppose than that the Pope knew well 
that Savonarola was no heretic, but was faithful to the Roman 
faith and Church, and that he did know that a preacher of his 
powers, always crying for a reformation in the Church, could 
not safely be allowed to exercise his office, and that it was good 
policy to silence him, even with death ? 


We have already said somewhat of Savonarola as a reformer ; 
we must add a little more to understand fully his character in 
this respect. His reforms were intended to pervade every part of 
life, political and social: he aimed at making the sdiclens 
element supreme in the counsels of the government, in the 





1 “Fuere qui barbam vellere, vultum sputis foedare, calcibus impetere, pudi- 
‘ bundas corporis partes nudare, &c. J. Manettus, qui ejus pudibunda patefecerat, 
‘paucis post diebus ad mortem esgrotans, propriam dexteram dentibus moriens 
‘dilaceravit, ipsamque etiam manum, qua sacrilegium patraverat, moribundus 
‘intuens, dixit, O manus, &. quo dicto exhalavit animam.’—J. F. Pico pr 
Mrranpona, Vit. Sav. p. 138. 
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counting-house of the merchant, in the every-day life of the 
citizens of Florence, as well as in the monasteries. The latter 
he commenced with first; as Prior of San Marco, he soon re- 
stored order to that community; but not content with this, he 
wished to extend the reform to every monastery in the Florentine 
territory, and from thence to Italy, and, still further, over all 
Christendom. <A papal brief was obtained by him in 1493, to 
found a new monastery, in which the old rule of poverty and 
labour might be revived. After some opposition from the old 
monasteries, which had no taste for austerities, he succeeded in 
his plans; he founded a convent in which the lay brethren 
worked at some handicraft, or toiled in the fields, while. the fruits 
of their labour supported teachers of Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
Chaldaic, and Moresco, as well as the liberal arts. Novices soon 
filled the convent, and the institution flourished; increased 
geo were given to Savonarola: he was made Vicar-general. 
n this retreat were passed the happiest hours of his life; it was 
the sole recreation that the Prior allowed himself, to visit, 
instruct, and converse with the inmates: intercourse with the 
fresh, untainted minds of the youth committed to him for in- 
struction, was a happiness inexpressible amid the self-seeking 
ambition and worldly excitement of public life in Florence. After 
dinner, when severer studies were finished, we read of the Prior 
leading out the novices into the green fields and shady groves of 
the convent—forit was in the country—and there talking pleasantly 
of religion and its duties, or questioning the youth as to their 
progress and attainments; then making a circle, they would all 
oin hands, chant psalms, and perform a solemn dance, like 
Miriam or David. Then he would recite some story of ancient 
faith and suffering, and gently excite the emulation of the youth 
to follow such noble examples, and win their crown by self-denial 
and holiness of life. Returning from this scene of piety and 
peace, he thought he could instil the like principles a feelings 
into the busy and noisy life of the citizens of Florence. But 
what may be done in the little circle of a monastery, will not do 
for the larger field of this fallen world: Savonarola’s grand mis- 
take was, to think that it would; he seemed to suppose that he 
could make Florence one vast convent, under laws, regulations, 
and discipline, like that of his favourite retreat. The overthrow 
of the Medici seemed to open the way for the reform in the 
state which he so earnestly desired; his successful negotiation 
with the French king had given him that influence in the eyes of 
the people by which he hoped to work out his great ends. His 
own training had been that of strict discipline and self-denial ; 
fastings, prayer, earnest study of Scripture, long meditation 
thereon, had purified his soul; he forgot that those who had not 
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lived in cloisters had not thus estranged themselves from the 
world and its temptations; he saw that virtue alone produced 
real happiness, public and private; he thought that all must 
think so too, when these two were set before them in their true 
light ; but he forgot that seeing the beauty of virtue did not 
necessarily secure its being followed ; a heathen poet might have 
taught him— 


* Virtus laudatur et—alget.’ 


He fell into the error common to republicans, chartists, and 
reformers of all ages—our own as wd as his—that a 
election will put ‘the right man in the right place.’ His lon 
and deep study of the Scriptures, especially those of the Old 
Testament, made him dream that Florence, or any other country, 
might constitute itself a theocracy like that of Israel; he wanted 
the rulers of Florence to be like the judges in Israel, merely 
ministers of God for the government of the state, and perhaps 
himself a prophet, like Elijah and Elisha, to whom God revealed 
his will, which he was the commissioned messenger to declare to 
the rulers; and he expected that the like earthly prosperity and 
happiness would be the lot of Italy, as it was of Israel. Thus 
he taught the party to which he especially belonged, the Piag- 
noni, — so ole from their bewailing the corruption of the times 
—to use as a watchword, ‘ Viva Jesu Cristo Re nostro!’ Fully 
impressed with this idea, he would not bend an inch from the one 
hard stern law of what he conceived to be alone right; worldly 
policy, expediency in any shape, he utterly repudiated; one 
thing, one line of action, could alone secure the protection and 
favour of God,—unshaken faith, implicit obedience ; that protec- 
tion would bring with it every blessing, both in this world and 
the next. If only the government attempted to carry out this 
idea, it might expect perpetual manifestations of Divine power to 
uphold it. It was in vain to tell him that such would not do 
now, that the state of the world would not admit of such; he had 
a ready answer— The word of God tells me so, and that is Truth.’ 
In this respect his doctrines resembled that of the Fifth-monarchy 
men of Cromwell’s time, only he would not, as they did, try to 
carry out their principles with the sword; but he did think 
that the sword of the French king was justly employed in 
ravaging Italy, corrupted with wealth and luxury, and tyrannized 
over by dukes and princes. Charles was in his eyes another 
Cyrus, who should perform all God’s pleasure, the ‘ ravening 
bird’ that should destroy, the ‘ Shepherd * who should restore. 
We need not stop to say that the new government soon found 
his plans impossible, and his counsels impracticable,—nay, himself 
a very hindrance to true order and reformation. 
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Savonarola then turned his attention to the reform of social 
life; here, too, for a time, his efforts were successful. The 
revival of pagan literature, immensely stimulated by the dis- 
covery of printing, was changing the whole course of education, 
as well as of conversation and manners; the Scriptures, the 
Fathers, the legends of the saints, were thrown aside to make 
way for Virgil, Horace, Ovid; mythology was thrusting out 
theology, vie men thought more of imitating a pagan hero than 
a Christian saint. This was not confined to the higher schools, 
or to the education of learned men ;—the language of the pulpit, 
despising monkish Latin, and aiming at that of Cicero or Tacitus, 
was tinctured with ideas drawn from the same fountain: the 
ee accustomed to the allegorical style and prophecies of the 

ible, began to treat the theogonies of the poets as myths under 
which lay all truth, which they drew out for the edification of 
their hearers. That men could draw out heavenly truths from 
these myths, teachings far more beautiful and true than ever the 
inventors conceived, many of their writings show; we need only 
refer to our own Lord Bacon’s ‘ Wisdom of the Ancients,’ and 
Henry More’s philosophic poems, for proof. How these allusions 
‘to heathen fables could mar the work of a Christian poet, let 
Milton’s Paradise Lost testify on every page. So far had this 
blind admiration of heathen literature been carried in Italy, that 
we are told by Burlamacchi, that in Florence there were even 
found people of rank, talent, and fortune, who had not only 
lost all faith in Christianity, but ridiculed those who yet held 
it, and scoffed at any one presumptuous enough to defend it; 
children were educated so entirely in those studies, that they 
were ignorant of the very letter of the Scriptures ; a mere decent 
outward observance of the forms of religion was tolerated, but 
faith in its realities was gone. Crowds would assemble in the 
gardens of the palace of the Medici, to hear the courtly scholar 
Politian recite classic poetry, surrounded by works of art col- 
lected from every part of Greece and Italy, while only a few of 
the poor and ignorant would attend the preaching of the Gospel 
of Christ. The like revolution obtained in art; the sublime 
— of the devout painters, in which expression and dress 
enoted the character of the saints and servants of Christ, were 
despised and neglected, and a new school arose, manifesting a new 
line of thought and idea. 


* Monuments of pagan art having become the object of a sort of worship 
in the garden of the Medici, had insensibly altered the notion of the 
beautiful, such as Christian painters and sculptors had conceived at that 
time. On the other hand, zaturalism, encouraged by the increasing cor- 
ruption of morals, had openly taken possession of the holy places, and the 
profanation committed by Lippus the monk renewed itself every day,—that 
is to say, that instead of the Madonna, the Magdalene, and even S, John, 
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there were altar-pieces put up with portraits of young girls, in most cascs 
too well known, around which people often crowded without any respect 
for the Holy Sacrifice,—a turbulent concourse of the inquisitive and the 
profane, In this sort of representation everything was calculated to 
deprave the imagination of the beholders; attractive naked figures were 
exhibited without any regard to decency, and not only did they disregard 
the traditional costume of the Virgin, and of holy women, but traits and 
attire were given to them that made them resemble courtezans, 

‘ Their pencils were still more licentious when they worked at the decora- 
tion of palaces, or particular [? private] houses. It was then that paganism 
ran a free course, and made thoughts enter into the minds of children by 
the eyes, which elsewhere entered by the ears. The Madonnas which they 
placed in oratories, instead of edifying the family that had assembled to 
pray, produced often a contrary effect; and if a pious citizen, in his 
paternal solicitude, expressed his disgust at lascivious images, and asked 
for the representation of a Virgin whose look, age, and character should 
be a preservative from all impure thoughts, then the perverse artist has 
been known to paint the same figure for him with a flowing beard.’—Ruo, 
La Poésie en Art, quoted Life, §c. vol. i, pp. 405, 406. 


Against all this Savonarola lifted up his voice; and not 
without success. Himself well acquainted with the classics, he 
justly discriminated between their use and abuse; he saw their 
value, and recommended a judicious employment of them; but 
the teaching of them to the exclusion of the Holy Scriptures, 
and Christian doctors, he would not tolerate; he would eliminate 
altogether those poets whose works tended to corrupt the morals. 
‘ Ye fathers,’ he says in one of his sermons, ‘ let your children 
‘learn grammar, and keep able men as teachers, who are 
4 menatidael, and pay them well, and see that schools are no 
‘holes and corners. All should practise grammar in some 
‘degree, for it wakens the mind, and helps much. But the 
‘ poets should thereby destroy everything else. There should be 
‘a law made, that no bad poet should be read in the schools, 
‘ such as Ovid De Arte Amandi, Tibullus, and Catullus—of the 
‘ same sort, Terence in many places. Virgil and Cicero I would 
‘suffer. Homer in the Greek, and also some passages from 
‘ Augustine’s work, De Civitate Det, or from Jerome, or some- 
‘ thing out of the Holy Scriptures. And when you find in those 
‘ books Jupiter, Pluto, and the like named, say then—Children, 
‘ these are fables ; and show them that God alone rules the world. 
‘ So would children be brought up in wisdom and in truth, and 
‘ God would be with them."' 





1 The above is an extract from a sermon of Savonarola, quoted in the Life, &e. 
by Mr. Madden, without telling us where the original is to be found; we have 
therefore quoted it as it stands in the book; but we think it right to apologise to 
our readers for what we are quite sure is a very bad translation. We are certain 
that Savonarola knew very well that S. Augustine and Jerome did not write in 
Greek ; and we doubt whether he jumbled up together these two with’Homer and 
the Holy Scriptures, as the translator has done. The whole of Mr. Madden's 
work is so clumsily put together, and is written in such a disjointed, unconnected 
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He would find paganism condemned in the Holy Scriptures, 
and denounce it with the vigour of one of the old prophets; he 
looked at it as the great source of the corruption of his time, as 
idolatry had been of Israel :— 


‘ When speaking of the irremissible crime of the people of Israel, the 
prophet reproaches them with having drunk in the cup of reprobates— 
Vinum damnatorum biberunt—in his interpretation of the passage, he 
declares to the Florentines that accursed drink is no other than the 
paganism, with all its old associations, its licentiousness, and its profane 
ceremonies. Those who sware “by the sin of Samaria,” gui jurant in 
delicto Samaria, are, on the one hand, the youth of Florence, whom pride 
encourages to run after logic and philosophy; and on the other, the pro- 
fessors of theology, who knew not how to study except illusory subtleties, 
which furnish never-ending materials for scholastic controversies. ‘Those 
also who cry out, Live the ways of Beershebah !—Vivit ([? vivat] via Bersabe ! 
—are the learned, who make for themselves an idol of science, and who do 
not wish to ascend to the original source of truth, except by the lights of 
their reason. ‘The prohibition made by Isaac to his sun Jacob, to take a 
wife from among the daughters of Canaan, was a prophetic caution to 
Christians to forbear seeking truth in the books of philosophy. Among the 
seven [? ten] plagues of Egypt, there were at least three to which the 
imagination of Savonarola found reason to lend an analogous meaning. 
The Jews ? Israelites] who became tired of manna in the desert, and 
sighed for the flesh of Egypt, were the type of Christians, who, having in 
their profession the word of God itself, neglected it, that they might give 
themselves up to profane studies. The narrative of the miraculous draught 
of fishes, when the Apostle Peter complained that he laboured all night in 
vain with his companions, that complaint, he said, applied to the un!ruitful- 
ness of modern preaching,—he meant to say, that by reason of preaching 
rhetoric and philosophy, the light of the faith was darkened, and a fearful 
night succeeded, during which the fishermen were casting their nets in 
vain; that is to say, without saving souls.’—Jifz, Sc. vol. i. pp. 393, 394, 


Against the depravation of Christian art was the voice of 
Savonarola lifted as loudly as the depravation of Christian 
education; rightly looking upon the former as the handmaid to 
religion, he would have her works in accord with it. Painting 
was to awe and elevate the soul, to fill it with devout feelings, 
and to bring it down to lowly worship; the image of the 
Saviour, depicted on the walls of a church, was to be the type 
of regenerated humanity; while that of the blessed Virgin was 
to express the purity of the soul, which has conceived and 
brought forth Christ. The calm majesty of the one, the deep 
devotion of the other, were to suggest to the beholder what he 
should be in soul and body; to quench the emotions of sin, to 
inspire longings for perfection, to calm down unholy impulses, 
were these creations of art to adorn the houses of God. ‘They 





manner, that we may say that we never read such an uncomfortable book in 
our lives, Names and dates are continually incorrect, confusing every event 
narrated; while we may safely say that there is hardly a quotation from Latin 
correctly printed. The only charitable conjecture we can offer is to suppose that 
the proof-sheets have never been corrected. 
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were not to be mere ornaments, gazed at out of curiosity ; mere 
exhibitions of an artist’s skill, which the connoisseur would scan 
with critical eye; they were to be the continual teachers of the 
people, leading them, like the words of a preacher, from earthly 
things to heavenly. 


‘In what,’ says he, ‘dees beauty consist? In colouring?—No, In 
form?—No, But beauty is a form that results from the proportion and 
correspondence of all the members and colours ; and from this proportion 
there results a quality, which philosophers term beauty. This is true in 
compound entities, but in simple ones their beauty is the light. Behold the 
sun, its beauty consists in possessing light; behold the blessed spirits, the 
beauty of whom is ight ; ‘behold God, who, because He is most lucid, is 
beauty itself. ‘The beauty of every creature is the more perfect the more 
closely it is assimilated to the beauty of God; and the body is beautiful in 
proportion to the beauty of the soul. .... Now fancy what must have 
heen the beauty of the Virgin, who possessed such sanctity—sanctity that 
shone from all her features. Imagine how beautiful was Christ, who was 
God and man, ... . But “ you carried a tabernacle for your Moloch, and 
the image of your idols.” You have dedicated my temple and my churches 
to your god Moloch. See how they act in Florence! When Florentine 
mothers have married their daughters, they deck them out for show tiil 
they look like nymphs; and they lead them forthwith to Santa Liberata 
{the cathedral]. These are your idols that you have placed in my temple. 
The images of your gods are the images and likenesses of the figures that 
you have caused to be painted in the churches; and the young men say to 
fof] this and that maiden, “This is Magdalen; that beyond there is S, 

ohn;” because you paint figures in the church which resemble this 
woman or that [man?], All this is sinful, and a contempt of God. You 
painters act wrongly, and if you knew the scandal that results as I know 
it, you would not paint such things, You introduce worldly vanities into 
the church. Do you believe that the blessed Virgin was dressed as you 
represent her? I tell you that she was modestly dressed, and so veiled 
that one could scarcely see her face ; and S. Elizabeth was also simple and 
modest in her attire. You would do well if you would cancel these 
indecent pictures. You represent the Virgin Mary decked out like a 
harlot, Oh, how is God’s worship debased!’'—Sermon of Savonarola, 
quoted in Life, §c. vol. i. pp. 415, 416. 


What would not the friar have said had he seen the churches 
of Italy and Spain as they are at this day, with those wax 
figures of the blessed Virgin decked out with rouge, flaring silk, 
and tinsel? A Mater coronata staring boldly at the face of the 
worshipper like what we refrain from naming, or a Mater dolor s 





1 The truth of this description can be seen without going further than our 
National Gallery in Trafalgar-square. The following is taken from the Hand- 
book of the National Gallery, on picture No. 28, Susanna and the Elders, by 
Ludovico Caracci :—‘ In this composition the intention is doubtful. The action 
of Susanna might have been that of modesty if accompanied by a suitable 
expression of terror and purity; but it is quite otherwise in consequence of the 
smirk of the mouth and the leer of the eyes. . . In this representation of Susanna, 
the modesty appears affected and pretended, and the expression is deficient in all 
the better part.’ 


NO. CII.—N. 8. LL 
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with a sword piercing her naked bosom, her countenance with 
an expression like a tragic actress ? 

That such preaching was not without effect we know from the 
testimony of the enemies of Savonarola, who complain of the 
many artists and painters he had seduced from the study of an- 
cient models, and had imbued with his strict and severe ideas ; 
and still more from the impress of these ideas in Florence long 
after his death. In this reform he acted on the principles of 
truth, and did not carry out these principles beyond their proper 
limit: perhaps it was the only reform which he did so. Well 
would it have been had he in other matters employed the like 
discrimination ; had he adapted his ideas of civil government to 
the requirements of the people, and the necessities of the position 
of Florence. Had he altered his preaching to be that of a friar, 
rather than an inspired prophet—left out the political, and that 
perpetual denunciation of God’s wrath on those who acted con- 
trary to his notions of right—no doubt he might have been the 
instrument of raising Florence among the states of Italy; he 
might have effected a real reform in the church of his own city, 
which possibly could have influenced even Rome itself; he might 
have helped to stem the torrent of paganism, which destroyed so 
much of the Christian faith in the succeeding century. Buta 
lack of judgment, a too implicit reliance on his supposed pro- 
phetical mission, together with the austere life of the cloister, 
marred nearly every work he undertook. His great public re- 
formation of manners, which he doubtless thought to be his most 
successful work, but, since it was carried far beyond what the 
world could endure, or even the Word of God requires, fell to 
pieces of itself; the stream, unnaturally checked, only gained 
strength to burst its feeble barriers, and overwhelm him in its 
flood. 

In 1495 and the following year Burlamacchi bears witness 
that ‘the most surprising change had taken place in the manners 
of the people, that had ever occurred in the memory of man.’ 
Every Sunday and festival day the churches were thronged, as 
they generally were on Easter or some great festival; their 
attendants were not mere hearers of Mass, but regular communi- 
cants ; the confessionals were surrounded by penitents; when 
Fra Girolamo preached, the places were taken in the church 
three or four loa before the time; the reciting of the daily 


office by the laity became by no means uncommon; a large 
number of men in high rank and of considerable note were 
among the converts he made,—one of the most celebrated was 
John Pico de Mirandola, whom we have before mentioned as 
having been present at the death-bed of Lorenzo de Medici. The 
reform proceeded most rapidly among the children, and was taken 
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up by them with the greatest enthusiasm; not only were they 
taught to frequent the sacraments, and attend regularly devo- 
tional exercises, to avoid theatres, masquerades, and public 
shows, but they were formed into a fraternity—a sort of Band of 
Hope—which comprised many of those of the noblest and highest 
families in Florence. These would march in procession through 
the streets, and rebuke other children who were too gaily dressed, 
or who were not sufficiently grave in their carriage; they would 
say, ‘Christ, the King of our city, and the blessed Virgin Mary, 
‘its Queen, require of you to abandon these vanities, and come 
‘out from among the evil-minded, otherwise the judgment of 
‘ sickness will fall upon you.’ 


‘ These little bands of “ Christ’s children, and disciples of Fra Girolamo,” 
went from house to house, begging the masters and mistresses to give up 
any articles of vanity in their possession, pictures or ornaments, that were 
not calculated to excite pious sentiments, cards and dice, masques and mum- 
meries of all kinds; cosmetics, false hair, books of amatory poetry, licen- 
tious publications, and works of art. ‘The gracious, mild, and innocent 
manner in which such objects of vanity or licentiousness were sought, dis- 
armed all feelings of irritation and anger, which otherwise might have been 
manifested by these proceedings,’ —Life, §c., vol. i. p. 362. 

On Palm-Sunday, 1496, Fra Girolamo organized this fraternity 
into a grand procession on a scale of magnitude unparalleled before. 
Eight thousand of these children assembled at San Marco to hear 
Mass, and receive palms; they then proceeded to the Duomo to 
hear a sermon. In the afternoon they repaired again to San 
Marco ; here they received a tabernacle containing a representa- 
tion of our Lord, as He entered Jerusalem seated on an ass. 
Bearing this, they proceeded through the principal streets, crying, 
‘Osanna filio David!’ All the various orders of friars attended, 
and likewise numbers of citizens of every rank, and of either sex, 
dressed in white with a red cross upon the shoulder. The greatest 
enthusiasm prevailed. On their reaching the cathedral, they 
commenced pouring in their offerings in profusion; gold, silver, 
jewels, bracelets, rings, flowed in apace. These were collected 
in vases and placed on the altar. From these offerings Savo- 
narola founded four Monti della Pieta in the city of Florence. 

Before Lent of the following year, a still stronger demonstra- 
tion against the pomps and vanities of the world was made. A 
large stage was erected of the form of a pyramid, fitted up with 
shelves ; on these shelves were deposited all the various collec- 
tions of objects of vanity, or temptations to sin, that the children 
had collected —tapestries and pictures of nude or indelicate 
figures, cards, dice, &c., instruments of music, cosmetics and 
perfumes, books of an immoral tendency, masques, false hair, 
and theatrical dresses; to these were added images and orna- 
ments in marble and ivory, which the severe judgment of Savo- 
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narola condemned as immoral, and consigned to destruction, 
though a merchant offered twenty thousand crowns to the 
Signoria for them. Then, amid the ringing of bells, the sound 
of music, and the shouts of the multitude, the pile was set on 
fire, and utterly consumed: ‘and, in a few months,’ remarks 
Burlamacchi, ‘ another spectacle was seen in the same square, of 
‘an auto-da-fé of a human being—of Fra Girolamo Savonarola, 
‘ the author of the spectacle just described; and while he was 
‘ hanging from the cross, and while his body was consuming, and 
‘ when it was reduced to ashes, the multitude were shouting in 
‘ exultation, and the enthusiasm of their savage joy was not less 
‘loud than the mirth and gladness of the children of Florence, 
‘ when they were consuming the vanities and relinquished objects 
‘ of a licentious character of the same people.’ 

We have yet to say a few words here of the claims made by 
Savonarola for Inspiration, or at least for Divine Revelation. At 
the present day, and in the sceptical temper of mind of this 
country, all such claims are, of course, disallowed; but in the 
fifteenth century, and in the Roman Church, it is otherwise ; 
we need but call to mind the Holy Coat of Treves, and the 
apparition of La Salette, to show that even now the like belief 
prevails in that community. Let us remember, too, that 
Savonarola believed himself, and was believed by others, to have 
a great and divine mission to reform the Church ; an undertaking 
which could not be accomplished without the special help of 
God. Swppose, then, a really devout man, strongly impressed 
with this idea, pondering day and night, in the silence of his 
cell, over the corruption of the Church, both as to its rulers and 
people; reading and studying the Holy Scriptures, especially 
those of the Old Testament, the histories, and the prophecies ; 
firmly believing that ‘ whatsoever things were written aforetime 
were written for our learning ;’ interpreting the addresses of God 
to Israel, as addresses to the Church in all ages; and as he saw 
the like sins in his own day, that the prophets were commis- 
sioned to reprove, so he conceived that he was commissioned to 
utter the like to the rulers and people of Florence and Italy— 
remember all this, and we can easily understand the inspiration 
of the friar of Florence. Then, too, there were the visions of 
the night; when repose came upon the mind of one who had 
passed the day in such meditations, and upon a body weakened 
with watchings and fastings, how the thoughts of the waking 
hours would form themselves into the images of the sleeping, 
and seem to the wondering mind as visions from heaven. ‘Those 
who have read the pages of Wodrow’s ‘ History of Scotland,’ * or 





1 «We learn from Wodrow, how Elizabeth Kennedy, sister to Hugh Kennedy, 
Provost of Ayr, being extremely ill of stone, declined submitting to a surgical 
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even Sir Walter Scott’s and Lockhart’s Novels, will be familiar 
with similar instances; visions, revelations, prophecies, divine 
impulses, are common enough there ; and where is the religiou 

enthusiast who is free from them? and where is the people that 
will not believe and trust in such? We are not saying this to 
excuse Savonarola, but merely to account for a phenomenon ap- 
parent throughout his history. There were, however, other causes 
which much assisted him to foretell the future, and predict things 
which really did happen. We find that he was in communica- 
tion with the king of France and other potentates of Europe ; 
he was then, doubtless, partially acquainted with the intentions 
of that monarch, whose invasion of Italy was the fulfilling of so 
many of his predictions, and which, had it been carried out as 
Savonarola expected, would have done much at least to initiate 
that reform which he so ardently desired. We are further in- 
formed,—it was one of the accusations at his trial,—that he used 
the secrets of the confessional for his own purposes: this is not 
unlikely, for the Dominicans were largely employed as confes- 
sors, and the Prior of San Marco was at the head of that body 
in Florence. It is said by Burchard, that ‘he had a certain 
‘ way of knowing the sins of men by means of six of his brethren 
‘of the same order, reputed learned and holy men, who resided 
‘ in different towns, and some also in Florence, and who, when 
‘any grave matters were confessed to them, revealed the same, 
‘ with the names and conditions of the persons confessing them, 
‘to Girolamo.’ We can well understand how a sagacious man, 
with these helps, would be able to foretell many things that really 
happened according to his predictions. We are bound, how- 
ever, to confess, that the above causes are inadequate to explain 
all the friar’s prophecies; those we must leave in the mystery 
in which we find them. 

Among such are the ecstasies and transportations of soul, also 
of the body, which are reported by eye-witnesses. On one 
occasion it 1s related that Savonarola, who was keeping the eve 
of Christmas in the church, remained in an ecstasy for five 
hours, during which time his countenance was resplendent, so as 
to lighten the church. Burlamacchi records that when Savona- 
rola was in prison, being engaged in prayer, he was raised up in 





operation ; and how the calculus was miraculously dissolved at the intercession of 
& prayer-meeting assembled in her house. We read of corpses sitting up in bed, 
announcing to the terrified mourners the judgments of another world; of Mr. 
John Campbell, of Craigie, minister, who had an interview with the devil,—not, 
however, unprofitably, for he thereby escaped eating a poisoned hen for supper; 
of rats that were sent as a special warning to the Rev. W. David Williamson ; 
of the ghost of a barber that appeared to the Rev. William Leslie; of a gifted 
horse in Annandale, which could cure the king’s-evil ; and of a thousand similar 
instances of ludicrous superstition’—Aytoun’s Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers, 
Appendix, p. 330. 
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the air, and remained suspended for some time: these two 
phenomena, especially the last, are related of many others, as 
those who are acquainted with the lives of medizval saints will 
remember: they remain among those statements in history, of 
which the only explanation is the alternative between the real 
fact of the ecstasy, or the hallucination of the witnesses. The 
latter explanation is rendered probable, if we remember that 
there is such a thing as esprit de corps, which has a singular 
effect on the minds of those who possess it in a strong degree. 
At the end of the fifteenth century there was a deadly feud 
between the two rival orders of Franciscans and Dominicans ; 
any member of either order felt himself bound in honour to as- 
sert the superiority of his own over the other: if one member of 
the Dominicans was found to possess miraculous gifts, it was a 
point of duty in the Franciscans to produce a like highly-favoured 
individual of their order ; artifice and imposture were not thought 
unworthy of being used to keep up credit with the people ; and, 
as we know that it is not difficult to believe what we wish to 
believe, it is quite possible that a certain hallucination enlight- 
ened the eyes and intellects of many of the credulous friars. 
Certainly, to say the least, some amount of suspicion does attach 
to miraculous gifts when claimed by either of these rival orders. 
We are nowhere told that Savonarola ever spoke of these trans- 
ports, or urged them as proofs of his divine mission, though he 
openly affirmed the reality of his visions and revelations ; these 
he believed in himself, and acted upon that belief, even when 
they related to his own death, for he more than once predicted 
that he should die by fire. It is more than likely, however, that 
many of the visions he relates in his sermons, he does not intend 
his bade to understand them to have been revealed to him 
from heaven in any special manner, but that they occurred to 
him in his meditations ; that they were creations of a mind en- 
lightened by the Spirit of God, such as any one who studied 
God’s word with earnestness of spirit, and prayer, might attain 
to. The following, though rather long, is a fine specimen of the 
friar’s manner of teaching: it is taken from a sermon (15) on the 
psalm ‘ Quam bonus’ (Psalm Lxxiii.). 


‘ Considering, most beloved in Jesus Christ, the felicity of the saints who 
have preceded us, and bewailing the sight of the dissipation of every Chris- 
tian principle, and of men being led away from the old paths of the fathers, 
behold, there appeared before my eyes a beautiful woman of a venerable 
and gracious aspect ; and I said unto her, “ Who art thou, who thus unex- 
pectedly appearest before me?” And she answered, “ Eyo mater pulchre 
dilectionis, timoris, agnitionis, et sancte spei.”” Then I took confidence, and 
said, “ ‘Tell me, O Madonna, incarnate wisdom, how comes it to pass that 
the Christian people no longer can endure the burden of the mild law of 
Christ, the light and easy yoke of charity and love, as the saints of old did?” 
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“Hear the reason,” she replied ; ‘‘Quia puer est, et non habet vires: the Chris- 
tian people of to-day may be likened to a child, which hath not strength to 
bear without repining the smallest burden.” ‘ Then,” said I, “ how am I 
to do, that I may have sufficient force to bear it, and that it may seem light 
tome?” She answered, “I will teach you—Pone me ut signaculum super cor 
tuum, et ut sigillum super brachium tuum. This will be the great strength of 
the people.” 

‘ And when she thus spoke to me, I saw suddenly approach me Death, 
armed with his scythe; and the sight of him caused me great terror. And, 
with daring boldness, he said, “I am stronger than that sign you were told 
to place on your heart, and as a seal on your arm; for no human being 
has been able to resist my power, or offer any resistance to it. With this 
scythe I have cut down all on earth who came before me, popes, emperors, 
and kings, and no one has overcome me, so be on your guard that you 
have not been deluded by mere words.” I felt somewhat astounded, 
amazed as it were, at these words; but the lady, she the mother of Fair 
Love, said to me, “ Fortis est ut mors dilectio,” and instantly Death departed. 
No sooner were these words spoken, than Satan, in form and stature of 
stupendous and appalling size and aspect, stood before me, and said, “ I am 
the strongest of all powers; for of me it is written, Non est in terra po- 
testas, que ei comparetur. So suffer not yourself to be deceived by others. 
I have caused many saints to fall, and among the rest, your first father 
Adam, who was more perfect and of greater virtue than all others.” 
Speedily that lady, most worthy of veneration, encouragingly said to me, 
“ Fear him not—zam dura sicut infernus emulatio.” 

‘ Then came a third apparition, a body of fire like unto a great furnace, 
and it appeared as if it was there to burn me, and I heard a great voice 
issue out of that furnace and fire, amidst the flames, saying, ‘ Zyo fortissima, 
consumens omnia. I am most potent, and I consume all things, I have 
burned cities and castles in great numbers ; I have consumed multitudes of 
men, which if you only knew, you would be less confident in the power of 
this protectress.” I stood rapt in wonder, and I said, “ What does all this 
mean?” Then did the lady take me by the arm and by the hand, and, 
smiling, turned towards the fire, and said, “‘ Lampades Ejus ut lampades ignis 
atque flammarum.” 

‘ These words having been spoken, I perceived a great stir and a sound of 
rushing waters, as of a vast impetuous river when the streams come down 
in rapid torrents from the mountains, and I heard a voice from the midst 
of the waters, which said to me, ‘“‘ We have overwhelmed cities and brought 
down mountains, we have no dread of armies, and therefore you are 
deceived if you think that a woman's aid can serve to liberate you from 
our hands.” “O Mother and Queen,” I exclaimed, “answer for me!” and 
instantly, before she could respond, I heard a loud tumultuous noise, and 
great booming sounds, such as those which we hear when the sea is lashed 
by tempests; and then came forth a most terrible voice, and spoke thus to 
me: “I am the sea which has swallowed up numberless ships, and sub- 
merged innumerable people, and once overspread even the whole world, 
and no one can stand against the power of the Devil; and yet you confide 
in the vain words of a woman,” Then encouragingly did this lady speak to 
me; she said: “ Aque multe non potuerunt extinguere charitatem, neque flumina 
obruent illam.” At these words I was much reassured. 

‘ And then, behold, the world appeared before me with all precious and 
desirable things, and all the pleasures that could be imagined here below. 
In one place there seemed to me songs, and most swect sounds of music ; in 
another, children exquisitely beautiful ; elsewhere, tables most sumptuously 
laid out with a variety of viands and wines; here, apartments magnificently 
adorned ; there were seen royal sceptres, imperial crowns, and papal mitres. 
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At the sight of these things I felt myself somewhat encouraged, and drawn 
forcibly towards them; and chiefly when I heard a voice uttering these 
words, “ Hae omnia tibi dabo si cadens adoraveris me ;” and another which 
said, “ Omnia traho ad me ipsum.’ This lady, the mother of Fair Love, fearing 
that I might yield to the temptation of such delights, said to me, “ Be re- 
solute, I have better things to offer you: xam si dederit homo omnem substan- 
tiam domus sue per dilectionem quasi nihil despiciet eam.” ‘Thus it is, my 
brethren, that this love and this charity, which I have to propose to you, 
are great gifts, and far more precious than all earthly and material goods, 
and nothing can prevail against them.’—Life, §c. pp. 333 —336. 


This beautiful allegory was, no doubt, the creation of Savona- 
rola’s own mind, and in his waking moments; and was not 
intended to be supposed that it was anything more; he opens 
his treatise, ‘The Triumph of the Cross,’ with an imaginary 
representation of the like sort. He imagines a chariot in which 
Christ is standing with all the marks of the Passion, His wounds, 
His crown of thorns; in His left hand He holds a cross, in His 
right the Holy Scriptures; at His feet a chalice and paten, with 
golden vases of water, oil, wine, balm, to represent the Sacra- 
ments of the Church; on a lower step sits the Blessed Virgin 
surrounded with vessels of silver and erystal containing the relics 
of the Saints and Martyrs; before the chariot, as if helping to 
draw it, are the Apostles and Evangelists of the New, and the 
Prophets and Patriarchs of the Old Covenant; on each side, the 
Martyrs and Doctors of the Church; behind, a long train of 
Saints of every age, and country, and people; above the whole, 
a large globe of brilliant light, with three faces, to represent the 
light of the Eternal Trinity illumining the Church. In front 
will be seen the host of the Church’s enemies, heathen, heretics, 
and the powers of Satan and of the world, all yielding and giving 
way before the advance of Christ and His Church; while the 
wheels of the chariot grind to powder idols, and images of false 
gods and false religion. The idea that suggested this imagery is 
no doubt taken from those in the Apocalypse, especially where it 
is said, ‘And they overcame by the blood of the Lamb and by 
‘the word of their testimony.’ 

We do find, however, that Savonarola laid claim to divine 
inspiration very similar to that with which the Prophets of the 
Old Testament were favoured. In 1495 he published a tract, 
entitled ‘Compendio di Revelatione dello inutile servo di Jesu 





1 This sentence we have altered; for it contains, as usual, a misprint. As the 
sentence is a little obscure, we think some of our readers will not be sorry to 
have a paraphrase which a friend cf ours wrote on it :—‘ Be firm—I, the mother 
of Fair Love, have better things to offer you; do not long for what you have not, 
however apparently beautiful it may appear; for if a man were to have given up, 
not merely additions to his wealth and fortune, but even all that he now actually 
— for the sake of my daughter Love, he would even then despise all 

e had resigned, and regard it as nothing, since he had obtained her.’ 
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Cristo, Frate Hieronymo da Ferrara dello ordine de Frati Predi- 
catori,’ in which the following passage occurs :— 


‘In the order of His wisdom infinite things are accomplished by mediate 
agents, and mediate things by the ministry of Christ. The angels being 
mediate agents between God and man, the prophetic illumination comes 
from God by means of angelic spirits, who not — illuminate the interior 
mind, but cause divers apparitions to appear to the phantasy. But they 
also speak inwardly to the prophets; and to them they also appear man 
times in human form, and announce future things to them, and pr war 
them of many things they have to do. And by the Divine light, the pro- 
phets clearly know those apparitions to be angelic, and that which is spoken 
to them to be true. In these three manners we have attained and know 
future things; some in one way, some in another. Moreover in each of these 
modes I have attained to the knowledge of them, and always have been certified of 
the truth of the aforesaid light. —Lvfe, §c. vol. i. p. 309, 

Before concluding, we must make allusion to a comparison, 
which most English writers, and all German, make between 
Savonarola and Luther: the latter delight in telling us that 
Luther was born the same year (1483) that Savonarola com- 
menced his preaching; and that the former on his way to Worms 
was shown a portrait of the latter, which acted as a stimulant to 
his energy. That Luther had read and admired the works of 
the other we know, since he published his Meditations on 
Psalms li. and xxxi. ; that both were deeply impressed with the 
desire to reform the Church, we need not state; that this desire 
arose in both from a consciousness of the corruption that per- 
vaded the whole body from the highest to the lowest, and that 
both set about to work a change, is also true: but here the con- 
nexion and the likeness ends. ‘The two men were as opposite as 
the poles in mind, thought, disposition, as well as in the way 
that the work had to be done. The one irreverent, coarse, 
violent, sensual, unscrupulous; the other devout, consistent, 
chaste, ascetic. Luther gave a supper to his friends, passed the 
evening in mirth and jollity, and entered next morning into a 
monastery with his Virgil and Plautus under his arm; Savo- 
narola, in humility and meekness, with only a desire to live a 
heavenly life, with his Bible and Prayer-book, asked humbly to 
be admitted among the lay brethren. Luther without scruple 
broke his vows, and then, apparently out of mere perversity, 
married a runaway nun; high principle, truth and holiness, 
formed no part of his character. No sin will separate you from 
God, but the sin of unbelief, ¢.e. non-assurance of salvation, 
was what he taught his followers; peccavit fortiter himself, he 
taught his disciples to do the same: the Word of God fared no 
better under his hands; the Epistle of 8. James was an Epistola 
straminea, fit only to be thrown into the Elbe, because it did not 
square with his notions of justification by faith. Savonarola, 
on the contrary, was, as his enemies confessed, a ‘true monk ;’ 
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unblemished in life and conversation; with the deepest reverence 
for Scripture, he sought out its meaning with prayer, fasting, 
and meditation; that he erred, we have pointed out, but his 
error was not of presumption, but from a mistaken notion of the 
perpetuity of the Old Testament system. Had he studied more 
carefully how the Apostles sought to make the Church exist in 
the world, but not to be of the world—how the power of the 
Church was to pervade everything, governments as well as 
private families, but not to be an earthly power like them—his 
reform would have been more complete. But not only this, the 
idea of the Church, and of its functions, was totally dissimilar in 
Luther and Savonarola. Savonarola wished to reform the exist- 
ing Church, Luther to overthrow it, and build up one of his 
own on its ruins. The former fully acknowledged the power, 
place, and supremacy of the apostolic chair, and of the divine 
order of the priesthood; he believed and held all that we are 
accustomed to call Roman doctrine—all he wanted was to purif 

it. Luther, inventing the idea of a universal priesthood of all 
Christians, denied divine right in the Episcopate and Priest- 
hood—not that he objected to either, if people chose to have 
them ; nay, they might, if they wished, have gorgeous vestments, 
crucifixes, altars, liturgies, as well as bishops, but it was quite 
indifferent ; hold his dogma of justification, and they might do 
as they pleased in other matters. Luther succeeded, and Savo- 
narola failed; because one eminently adapted himself and his 
religion to the world, and to worldly men; the other uniformly 
opposed both. ‘The one therefore died in worldly honours, the 
other as an apostle of Christ. 
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NOTICES. 


‘ Ursuta ’ (Longman), from the valued pen of the ‘authoress of ‘ Amy 
Herbert,’ as a tale of ‘ middle life,’ aims at a peculiar usefulness, The task 
is one of such acknowledged difficulty that it is little to say the writer has 
hardly attained her highest mark init. The plan of the story is that of ‘ The 
Experience of Life, the heroine being her own historian ; but the style, 
to be in keeping with the difference of rank, is plain, abrupt, and some- 
times bald to a degree interfering with the reader’s pleasure; while under 
the same idea of adopting the habit of thought of the less educated classes, 
there is a prolixity, which is to be regretted as needlessly wearying the 
attention and protracting the story. And yet with such large sacrifices to 
consistency we cannot feel satisfied that the authoress has any familiar 
acquaintance with the farming life she describes. There strikes us to be a 
want of keeping, interfering with a right comprehension of the heroine’s 
trials ; for we must understand a person’s social standing to estimate her 
social difficulties, She seems always above the drudgery attached by the 
authoress to her position, keeping herself down to it by an effort of principle, 
which shows itself in an almost ostentatious humility of detail. She records, 
apropos to nothing, that her idolized brother goes into the back-kitchen to 
wash his hands. She puts on her apron, and curtseys, and says ‘ Ma'am’ 
to her bitterest enemy, between whom and herself there is a trial of 
strength through the two volumes. These facts hardly seem in harmony 
with the brother’s occasional run with the hounds, with her command of a 
pony carriage, or with his apology to her for not acting as her escort when 
she takes a railway journey. A good deal which seems anomalous is felt 
more from the autobiographic form, which we suspect in this case to be 
a mistake. We ought to allow for the inherent defects of this mode 
of telling a story, but it is hard to do so at all times, or to receive the 
impression the author intends of a young person who retains such an 
accurate recollection of every time she was ever ‘ put upon,’ of every 
slight or affront her relations and acquaintance ever inflicted. It is not 
enough for her to assure her readers that she did not regard these 
indignities or behaved well under them; it is against our notions of 
magnanimity that they should be noted down at all. Our criticism is 
with the plan of the story. That there are some well-drawn characters, 
amongst whom we would especially particulayise ‘ Miss Milicent,’ that 
there is much sound religious instruction and practical good sense, we 
need hardly assure our readers already familiar with this prolific writer’s 
excellent series of works of fiction. 


‘The Day-Hours of the Church of England’ (Masters) is a valuable 
addition to the many aids to devotion which are among the most precious 
signs of the deepening life of the present day. It is a work of a high order, 
and we shall hope to consider it more fully on some future occasion. It is 
an adaptation of the ancient services, on the same principle on which the 
English Book of Common Prayer was framed; the Psalms, Scripture 
portions, hymns and collects being harmonized to our use, and whatever 
was inconsistent with the doctrine of our Church eliminated. Not merely 
are there, as in the case of similar works lately published, Offices for the 
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Canonical Hours of every day, but also proper services for the seasons and 
holy days, with the many rich extracts and beautiful applications of Holy 
Scripture, suited to the changes of the Christian year, which is so marked 
and admirable a feature of the ancient Breviaries, With this completeness 
of aim the endeavour has been made, and, as far as the slight inspection 
that the brief interval since publication permits us to judge, made with 
considerable success, to simplify the rubrics and marks of reference. As 
the Preface anticipates, the work seems calculated to be of great value to 
the religious communities which of God’s great mercy have of late years 
been raised up in our Church, and to those, we believe the many, who 
sympathise with them, living in their own homes, and, as circumstances 
permit, seeking to follow out the true traditionary system of catholic 
piety. We would specially direct attention to the Preface, which explains 
the objects and principles kept in view, including moreover an im- 
portant catena of authorities for the use of the Hours in the Church of 
England. ‘The following passage marks the spirit in which this work has 
been put forth; while earnestly pressing the value and efficacy of the use 
of the Hours, yet fully appreciating, without any invidious contrast, the 
piety which exhibits itself in other forms suited to the varying circum- 
stances of individual calling or social claims, ‘ To those to whom in their 
‘ special circumstances it is given to follow the full use of the Hours, it 
* must be a cause of thankfulness and consolation—which many to whom 
‘such privilege is denied long to enjoy—to feel that they are thus ful- 
‘ filling David’s high aim, of praising God “ seven times a day ;” that if 
* “ the just man falleth seven times a day,” they are offering a sevenfold 
*‘ confession of sin; that they are filling up the full measure of the Lord’s 
‘ Prayer, which is composed of seven petitions ; that in the sacred language 
‘of Israel, seven means “ perfect,’ and so in seven days the work of 
‘ creation was perfected ; and so, too, the new creation growing out of the 
‘ Incarnation and bloody Passion of Jesus Christ is perfected by the seven- 
‘ fold gifts of the Holy Ghost. On the other hand, they who are precluded 
‘ by circumstances or constraining duties from following such a rule of 
‘ devotion, may be comforted in the thought, that through the grace of 
‘God it is given to those who seek to live in a spirit of prayer, and to 
‘ offer all their acts of obedience as a living sacrifice, to be accep‘e| as 
‘ “ praying always,” and “ without ceasing ;” and that, when the mind is 
‘ so absorbed in care or earnest service, that a conscious offering of their 
‘ work to God at all times is scarcely compatible with present infirmity, 
‘even then they may be sustained in the conviction, that there are cases 
‘ where “ to obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of 


‘ rams.”’ 


Lady Wilkinson has, in her ‘ Weeds and Wild Flowers’ (Van Voorst), 
produced an elegant volume, full of pleasant literature and exhaustive 
quotation from poetical and other sources, on the natural Flora of England. 
Botany, when pursued by a cultivated mind in this way, becomes a guide 
to very extensive reading, and we hardly know one who has done more to 
illustrate it than this accomplished writer. The moral reflections are 
occasionally {tedious, but the spirit in which they are conceived is un- 
exceptionable. 
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* Beamish’s Christian Visitor's Companion’ (Wertheim) is a monograph 
of sermons, or, as we once heard them called, sermonets, supposed to be 
addressed by a curate to the bed-ridden poor in their own houses. Sub- 
joined to each address is a hymn and prayer. The execution is not equal 
to the intention. 


We are glad to announce the Second Part, from the Burntisland Press, of 
the‘ Ancient Liturgies of the Gallican Church,’ which now appears under the 
sole management of Mr. G. W, Forbes. Profusely illustrated, with full litur- 
gical learning, and of inestimable value to the student of ecclesiastical 
archeology, it is with mingled pride and humiliation that we welcome this 
publication: with pride, that a single clergyman should unaided pursue so 
vast a work; and with regret, that he should be left to his own resources 
for prosecuting a work which ought to be that of a University. It will 


be a disgrace to us should this labour of love fail for lack of literary 
encouragement, 


Mr. Gresley’s new volume of ‘ Sermons’ (Masters) is eminently cha- 
racteristic of the writer. Plain, straightforward, and manly, with an utter 
disregard of the ornaments of style, they simply address the English 
common sense and common fairness. ‘The late scandalous, and in its 
results absurd and contemptible, excitement which has attended the teapot 
tempest at Boyn Hill, will have achieved one result if it calls attention to 
Mr. Gresley’s work at that place. Probably few things have done more to 
shake publi¢ confidence in the infallibility of ‘ the leading journal,’ than 
the political mistake—for in such a quarter principle is not to be looked 
for—of making a heroine of that chaste matron ‘ Nancy Arnold.’ 


‘The Guide to the Church Services in London and its Suburbs’ 
(Rivingtons) is, if we may so say, a sort of Ecclesiastical Bradshaw, giving 
with extreme fulness and accuracy the services at the various metropolitan 
churches. Modelled on the old ‘ Pietas Londinensis’ of a century and a 
half ago, and comprising the substance of a similar hand-book published 
by Masters some years since, it has attained a completeness which leaves 
little to desire. It is regrettable to find that after all, with its population 
more than quadrupled, the present London does not yet attain the number 


of Church services which were celebrated in the beginning of the degenerate 
eighteenth century, 


‘'S ‘ The Medieval Architecture of Chester’ is a production which attests 
the literature and”accomplishments of one of our Sosii, Mr. John Henry 
Parker, who combines what used to be the characteristic of a publisher in 
the days of the Stephenses. It is full both of technical learning and 
antiquarian research; and besides being a hand-book to the most inte- 


resting among our relics, this volume is a substantial contribution to 
Ecclesiology and Archeology. 


If a school is an epitome of the world, school sermons ought to be 
capable of use to the whole Church. Such is eminently the case with 
‘ Bishop Cotton’s Marlborough Sermons’ (Macmillan): though addressed 
to hoys, and as we know with admirable effect in training character, they 
display a close and searching acquaintance with human nature. This is 
their excellence°that they deal with the moral nature ; and they teach their 
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hearers to understand themselves, They are casuistry, in the best sense 
of the word, in action. Abating for what we consider their defect, indis- 
tinct statements of doctrine, we know of few sermons their superior in 
teaching the use of self-knowledge and self-discipline ; and we may look 
with the greatest interest to the good omens under which the Bishop of 
Calcutta’s episcopate is begun. 


Dr. Faber’s translation—if it is Dr. Faber’s—‘ Translation of the Life of 
S. Francis Xavier’ (Jones), has of course its value. It is only his old 
Italian biography simply reproduced, without an attempt at any critical 
revision. In a characteristic preface, the Editor hints that the parallel to 
Xavier’s labours is to be found in the work of Oratorians now going on 
among ourselves. We can only remark that we should not have discovered 
it in the effects which they have wrought on the social state of London. 
We all remember what Cardinal Wiseman chalked out as the vocation of 
his religionists when assuming the exclusive spiritual charge of the archi- 
episcopate of the City of Westminster. The great plan survives in the superb 
promise made after the return from the Flaminian-gate, in those copies of 
the pamphlet which still enrich the libraries of the curious. The Irish 
progress may be a triumph of the Cross, but it was not what we were 
promised. 


We announce asimple yet most practical sermon, by Mr. Keble, preached 
at Sudbury on the interesting occasion of the anniversary of the eman- 
cipation of the parish church from the tyranny of pew-rents. Its title, 
* Rich and Poor one in Christ’ (Hayes). 


Judging from the evidence afforded by the ‘ First Visitation Charge of 
Montagu Villiers, Lord Bishop of Carlisle” the moral condition of Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland is below that of any other diocese in England. 
It is hard to see the reason for this, Free from what is thought the pol- 
lution of crowded cities and stirring manufacturing towns, we should 
naturally expect to find the rural retired lake district also free from such 
special forms of vice as disgrace Manchester or Glasgow, and the chosen 
seat not only of Arcadian simplicity and content, but also of virtue. 
Whether the nearness to Scotland tends to deepen profligacy or no, certain 
it is, from the most unexceptionable evidence of its bishop, that in ‘drunk- 
enness and unchastity’ this diocese has attained to ‘an unenviable 
pre-eminence ;’ and, ‘ without any exception, the counties of Westmoreland 
‘and Cumberland exceed, in the number of illegitimate births, any county 
‘in England.’ The right reverend prelate is unable to trace the evil to its 
root. He, indeed, tells us, that ‘having most carefuily read the writings 
of many of that party,’ 7. e. the Church party, ‘and having observed their 
tendencies, and, I may say, their practical and actual results,’ he feels nota 
little grateful, under God, to him who preceded him in the diocese, ‘ that no 
‘ encouragement had been given in the diocese to the dissemination of 
‘ views so diametrically opposed in spirit to the writings of the reformers 
‘and to the scriptures of truth.’ He is also ‘thankful that we appear to 
* be clear of the filthiness of the Confessional, as well as free, in nearly 
‘ every parish, from the more harmless puerilities connected with the service 
‘ of the Church of Rome ;’ but in the midst of his gratulations, on the very 
same page that he announces that in Carlisle he is relieved from High 
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Churchmen, surgit amari aliquid, he is somewhat sorry to add that the 
result of all this freedom from that which is ‘so near akin to the errors 
of Romanism,’ is more of drunkenness and fornication than in any other 
diocese of England. With ordinary mortals one would have thought that 
the cause for regret and lamentation—the deep festering moral pollution— 
would have attenuated the note of triumph and vulgar party rejoicing. 
Some persons, and Bishop Villiers amongst the number, are, however, 
thankful for very small mercies; nay, so humble are they, that they raise 
their notes of joy over very positive wickedness. In this diocese no ques- 
tion on the seventh commandment has been asked by the lips of bishop, 
dean, late or present, nor of any of the mountain clergy: no indiscreet in- 
quiries by the non-tractarian clergy about sins of the flesh, but in place 
thereof, open, unblushing, all but universal profligacy, ‘ more drunkenness, 
agreater number of illegitimate births.’ Driven to account for this state 
of things, an Evangelical clergy, no Roman puerilites, no filthy questions, 
but only filthy living, he suggests and in the same breath withdraws the 
suggestion, that neglect of landlords and statute-hirings may have some- 
thing to do with it; but as ‘the landlords of the north are as zealous for 
‘the improvement and the comfort of their tenants as landlords in the 
‘ south’ (p. 17), and as statute-hirings exist in other dioceses as well as in 
Carlisle, it is difficult to understand the logic as we confess that we are 
sometimes puzzled at the grammar of this charge. Surely the extent of 
such evils as drunkenness and fornication, and the pre-eminence in wicked- 
ness to which Bishop Villiers assures us that the diocese of Carlisle has 
attained, should have made him suspect that there was some truth in his 
own statement, and that the absence of what he, borrowing a phrase from 
Mr. Baring, terms ‘the filthiness of the Confessional,’ and the exclusive 
prevalence of teaching, such as he deems Evangelical, may, after all, if not 
conduce to swell the amount, at any rate, not tend to stem the flood of 
drunkenness and debauchery. 


Not that there was the least occasion for this exhibition which Bishop 
Villiers has made of himself. One who is usually bracketed with him, the 
Bishop of Norwich, has pursued a very different course. Dr. Pelham’s 
views are well known, are held, we are sure, conscientiously, and are 
coupled with some ability, entire earnestness, and the manners and 
feelings of a gentleman, Where these are, a Bishop is saved from the 
mistakes which attach to a blundering partisanship. ‘The Primary 
Charge of the Bishop of Norwich’ (Rivingtons) is written in the most 
temperate and conciliatory spirit; it is entirely devoted to work, and 
there is not a single reference to the controversies of theday. Dr. Pelham 
feels that he is Bishop of a diocese, not the representative of a faction. 
No doubt he retains precisely the same views which he held in Marylebone ; 
but he does not make his throne the place for enforcing them with an 
authority as unjust as its policy is short-sighted. 


And so on another side, the ‘ Bishop of Salisbury’s Charge’ (Rivingtons) 
is of the same plain practical character, warmed as it could not but be by 
the affectionate, anxious, loving, and most paternal mind and manners of 
the respected author, Bishop Hamilton could not but speak strongly on 
the Divorce Bill; and we cannot forget that had the Bishops as a body 
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done their duty to the Church in this matter, we had been spared an evil 
of which, large as are the immediate consequences, they are as nothing to 
the remote evils attached to it. 


‘The People in Church’ (Bell & Daldy) is the title, and not a very 
fortunate one, of a complete and formal treatise on the Choral Service of 
the Church, by Mr, Pittman, Chapel Master of Lincoln’s Inn. The author 
of course has the advantage of writing after the labours of others into the 
history and construction of the Prayer-book ; and though this may detract 
from the originality of his investigations, yet the spirit and reverential 
feeling which it displays are Mr. Pittman’s own. The few last pages do as 
much credit to the writer as a man of sound feeling, as the more technical 
portion of the volume does to his professional attainments. 


‘ A Letter to the Bishop of London on Confession and Absolution, with 
special reference to the case of the Rev. Alfred Poole, by the Hon. and 
Rev. R. Liddell’ (Hayes), is the authentic account of a case on which we 
do not trust ourselves to speak. The result of the ‘ Boyn Hill inquiry,’ 
however, confirms a sentence of Mr. Liddell’s, which we believe to contain 
the exact truth :-— 

‘For my part, I have strong conviction, that truth will always bear 
‘ sifting ; and I have no doubt that God will, in His great mercy, bring out 
‘the true doctrine of our Church upon this controverted point, by the 

instramentality of its very adversaries. Satan is very crafty—but he 
* generally overreaches himself. 

‘The doctrine of the two blessed Sacraments of Christ our Lord, has, 
* each in its turn, been vehemently assailed of late years. And what is the 
‘result? They are both far better understood and more deeply reverenced 
* by the mass of English Churchmen than they were before.’ 


As we have already committed a slight breach of promise by departing 
from the brevity with which we pledged ourselves to treat of events in Scot- 
land, we shall be excused for not noticing every pamphlet that has ap- 
peared. Three are now before us, two of which are not important enough 
to demand reply, or provoke the only kind of criticism which would be 
their due; we shall therefore leave them unnamed. But there is a third 
of very different character, the terse, vigorous, and masterly publication 
from the pen of the Rev. Canon Humble, of S. Ninian’s, Perth, on the 
recent ‘ Episcopal Decisions’ (Edinburgh: Lendrum). It is a searching 
criticism of the late Episcopal Synods and of the Synods of Aberdeen, as 
tested by Catholic and Scottish precedents. Any of our readers who have 
felt the slightest interest in the article on Scotland in our present number, 
may feel assured that a study of Mr. Humble’s pamphlet is much needed, 
if they would attain to anything like a complete view of the case in all its 
bearings. Not only does the respected author approach the subject from 
a different (and that a very momentous) point of view, but he has likewise 
filled up several important /acune in our own critique. We believe that 
the bold freedom of speech here exercised will in reality (however un- 
palatable in some quarters) prove of essential service to the cause of 
moderation and equity. 
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